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CHAPTER I 

We must now quit the cool outer air for a short time, 
and enter into an abode of revelry and merriment, within 
which, ever since darkness had set in, a party of five 
men and three women had been eating and drinking, 
and laughing and singing, and holding a conversation 
' which, though the language and the absolute terms 
might be something more refined than they would have 
been in a cabaret of the common people, was in sub- 
stance and meaning of a more gross, disgusting, and de- 
grading kind than might have been expected, in any or- 
dinary circumstances, in the poorest atUferge in France. 
Those members of the lower orders that ape the vices 
of the higher classes are sure to become even more dis- 
gustingly depraved than when they remain satisfied with 
the coarser vices more common in their own rank. The 
men and women here assembled were the lowest grade 
of the vicious followers of a vicious court ; and there 
was mixed with the libertine slang, which they had ac- 
quired in their base services to those above them, a vul- 
garity which left their profligacy naked in its most hor- 
rible form. There was, withal, a merriment, too, and a 
levity, and an affectation of wit and smartness, which 
rendered the caricature of that abandoned court com- 
plete. ^ 

But it is forbidden to me in these pages to draw the 

minute traits of a picture so revolting ; and, contenting 

myself with this general description, I must leave the 

whole preceding part of the conversation that was there 

I going on unsaid, up to the moment when one of the 

party, with a foaming glass of rich wine in his hand 

' and a licentious jest upon his lips, suddenly started and 

Q set down the glass, exclaiming, " Ventre 8(rint Oriel 
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There are horses^ feet. It cannot be the king at this 
hour." 

" The king !" cried another. " Sot ! Animal ! Don't 
you know that the king never rides nowadays except 
when he is hunting ] No, no, it is some of those faquins 
of the court. Go you, Merliton, and see. There, ihey 
are ringing the t>eU hke fury. Quick, quick ! get them 
into another room, and put those two bottles away. 
Monsieur Albert would haul us over the coals if he 
found us drinking his Epernay." 

Great bustle and confusion now took place in the 
room, while the man they called Merliton — which was 
evidently a nom de guerre — proceeded slowly to open 
the door, with eyes somewhat inflamed with the de- 
bauch, though his step was steady and his mind was 
still clear. The moment the entrance was free, a gen- 
tleman, carrying a cane in his hand, walked coolly in, 
and was taking his way along the passage of the house 
without pausing or asking any questions. 

Merliton, however, threw himself suddenly in his 
way, exclaiming, " Who the devil are you, and what do 
you wanti This is no place for such cool gentry to 
march in, as if they were at home. Yes, sir,*' he con- 
tinued, as the other gazed at him from head to foot with 
a contemptuous look, ** yes, sir, it is I, your very obe- 
dient humble servant ; but indeed, sweet sir, you have 
the advantage of me ! Pray who are you V 

" Bo so good as to move out of my way," said the 
Baron de Oajare, coolly, but appearing to be animated 
with the purpose of raising the cane which he carried 
in his hand, and applying it to the shoulders of Master 
Merliton. 

At that moment, however, a personage with one eye, 
to whom the reader has been already introduced, passed 
the stranger suddenly, exclaiming, " Merliton, thou art 
drunk : drunk as was thy mother at the moment of thy 
birth. She was canteen woman. Monsieur le Baron," 
he continued, addressing Monsieur de Cajare, " she was 
caateen woman to the thirteenth regiment, and assured 
me upon her honour — and a woman of honour she was 
»-that, to the best of her recollection, she had never 
been one whole day sober for forty years. So my 
good friend Merliton here must have been born when 
she was drunk. You see he does not disgrace his 
parentage. Now, Merliton, get out of the way, there*s 
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THE ANCIENT REGIMB. 5 

a good fellow, or I shall be obliged to let the light 
through you ; and a man with a keyhole in him is not 
80 good as a door." 

At these words Merliton drew somewhat back, and 
the baron passed on, saying to Pierre Jean, who had ac- 
companied him, ** This may be very amusing, but it does 
not please me. Show me into some room, and send me 
somebody whom this young lady has not yet seen among 
these men." 

The baron was accordingly taken to a vacant cham- 
ber, and a light was speedily brought ; but it was more 
difficult a great deal to find a person who had not been 
seen by Mademoiselle de St. Morin, for every one of the 
party in the house had contrived to visit her apartment 
in turn, not a little to her annoyance and grief. As soon 
as it was ascertained that such was the case, the baron 
ordered one of the men who had accompanied him, and 
who had remained without, with two other attendants, 
in charge of the horses, to be brought in ; and, followed 
by him, he proceeded up stairs to the apartment in 
which, as he was told, Annette was to be found ; the 
key being given to him at the foot of the stairs, for she 
had been held as a close prisoner, together with her own 
servants, since she had arrived from Castelneau. The 
apartment in which she was confined contained four 
chambers, the first of which was an anteroom, where 
the two men-servants were now seated. They both 
started up on the entrance of the baron, with looks 
which indicated a strong resolution to resist any farther 
insolence towards their mistress to the best of their 
power, however small that power might be. The mo- 
ment, however, that they beheld the Baron de Cajare, 
whom they had frequently seen at Castelneau, their 
faces brightened ; for any countenance but those which 
had lately presented themselves seemed to them that of 
a friend. 

The baron instantly caught the change of expression, 
and understood what it meant ; he accordingly held up 
his hand with a meaning look, as if to caution them 
against making any noise, inquiring, at the same time, 
in a low voice, " Where is your mistress !" 

" Here, sir, here," said the old servant Jerome ; " she 
will be so glad to see you, I am sure. She is in this 
room, with Madame Donnine and her maid." 

Thus saying, the old man led the way aod opened the 

A9 
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door, and the baron followed with a quiet step, taking 
his tone from what had just passed. 

As soon as she saw him, Annette rose, but it was 
with very different feelings from those which Jerome 
had imagined she would entertain. For a moment An- 
nette did not feel quite sure that he himself was not the 
contriver of the whole scheme under which she had suf- 
fered, and, consequently, her first sensations tended to- 
wards indignation rather than pleasure. Various cir- 
cumstances, however, presenting themselves rapidly to 
her mind, made her judge more favourably the next mo- 
ment, and believe that the Baron de Cajare had no im- 
mediate share in the transactions of the last few days, 
BO that her look of anger and dismay speedily underwent 
a change. 

On his part, the baron, skilful in reading the human 
countenance, marked the first expression which appear- 
ed on hers ; and, bowing low but distantly, he said, " I 
have come. Mademoiselle de St. Morin, perhaps too pre- 
sumptuously, considering all things, to free you from 
the hands of the insolent villains who have got pos- 
session of you, and to convey you to a place of safety, if 
you will so far pardon me as to accept of my aid." 

Poor Annette knew but too little of the world, and the 
tone in which he spoke tended still more to remove her 
apprehensions. She thought she had done him injus- 
tice, and replied mildly and gratefully, " Indeed, Mon- 
sieur de Cajare, I feel infinitely obliged, and can of 
course regard such an act of kindness as no presump- 
tion. Oh! far from it," she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, as all the painful particulars of her situation 
came back more forcibly on her mind. ** How shall I 
ever be able to show myself grateful enough to any one 
that will free me from these people, who are not — who 
cannot be, I am sure — the police of the realm !" 

" The police !" exclaimed the Baron de Cajare, very 
well satisfied with the progress he had already made ; 
" they may be the object of the good offices of the po- 
lice ere long, but otherwise they have nothing more to 
do with the police than the man who was executed in 
the Greve a few days ago. Their object in regard to 
yourself will be explained hereafter ; the only thing to 
be done now is to set you free." 

" Oh ! let us go! let us go immediately!" replied An- 
nette, taking a step towards the door. 
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" Nay, nay,^* said the baron, with a smile, ^ we mint 
pause a little yet. A carriage will be here directly, to 
bear you to a place of security at once ; and in the 
mean time, as I have reason to believe that some of 
these villains are still lingering about in the grounds, I 
must go and dislodge them with my servants, that we 
may meet with no obstruction." 

*' But where are you going to take me to. Monsieur 
de Cajare?" said Annette. "Of course I had better 
go at once to Monsieur de Castelneau." 

'' He was at Versailles when I quitted it,*' replied the 
Baron de Cajare, "and thither do I propose to take you, 
mademoiselle. You may rely on my honour, I think, 
and be quite sure that I will place you in perfect se- 
curity." 

Annette would have fain had a more definite explana* 
tion ; and the vagueness of the baron's words renewed, 
whether she would or not, her former apprehensions. 
She resolved not to show any fears, however, for she 
felt that her situation could not be worse than what it 
was, and she therefore only added, " Pray let us go 
quickly. Monsieur de Cajare ! Every moment that I 
stay in this place is terrible to me." 

*' I will but ensure that these people have quitted the 
park," replied the baron, " and return to you without loss 
of time." 

As he spoke he gazed upon the sweet girl whom he 
addressed with a look of admiration and tenderness 
which he could not repress. He took care, indeed, that 
it should not be disrespectful ; but it revived, in a con- 
siderable degree, Annette's fears and apprehensions ia 
regard to his object, and made her think with dislike of 
incurring a great debt of obligation towards a man for 
whom she had learned to entertain a strong antipathy. 

After leaving her the baron paused in the corridor, 
musing for a moment, while his servant held the lamp, 
and ending his revery with a few muttered words, which 
even the man close to him did not hear distinctly. 

^ It will be a difficult game," he said to himself, '* but 
it must be played !" 

As those words were never fully explained by him 
to any one, and as his actions did not afterward afford 
the interpretation, we must draw back for a moment the 
curtain of the breast, and, looking into the heart, inves- 
tigate what were the emotions passing within; what 
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were the objects he proposed to himself; what were 
the purposes with which he came thither. It may ea- 
sily be understood that the Baron de Cajare had not 
personally the power, if he had the inclination, of free- 
ing Annette from the hands of those who now held her 
in a state of unlawful captivity ; and though, perhaps, to 
those who are well read in the annals of the reign of 
Ijouis XV., and know the base subserviency of that 
monarch's courtiers, the conduct of the baron might 
give reasonable cause for believing he was base enough 
to lend himself to the licentious views of the king, yet 
such was not exactly the case. He had, it is true, been 
suddenly freed from captivity, had been sent for to Ver- 
sailles, and had held a long and confidential communica- 
tion with the monarch on the very subject of Annette 
de St. Morin ; for Louis and almost all the members of 
his court well knew that the good baron was in no de- 
gree scrupulous in any point where his own interests 
were concerned. He had strong passions, it was true ; 
and sometimes, indeed, those passions had been known 
to get the better of his interested views ; but he re- 
strained them, in general, by the power of a cool and 
calculating mind ; and the king believed that the taming 
which he had lately undergone in the Bastile must have 
brought down any spirit of resistance to the level which 
was desired. The baron had listened, then, with the 
utmost complacency during his interview with the mon- 
arch ; even assisted the king with an appropriate won! 
every now and then, when Louis found a difficulty in 
explaining his own meaning; and showed not the slight- 
est surprise, disgust, or indignation at proposals which 
were an insult to him, and a gross and horrible injustice 
towards Annette. But all the time that the conversa- 
tion was proceeding, the baron was calculating in his 
own mind whether there might or might not be a pos- 
sibility, not only of frustrating the king's designs, but 
also of making them serviceable to his own views and 
purposes in regard to Annette. 

Strange to say, the Baron de Cajare really loved 
Annette ; she was, indeed, the only being he had ever 
loved ; but her beauty and her grace had commenced 
what difficulties, and opposition, and coldness had fin- 
ished. As but too often happens, those very feelings of 
repugnance towards him on her part, which should have 
ehecked his pursuit, had only urged him forward the 
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more vehemently ; and he resolved, even while the king 
spoke, to risk all that even the anger and indignation of 
a despotic monarch can effect, to obtain possession of 
her he loved. The king, in the course of their inter- 
view, had instmeted him to bring Annette to Versailles* 
making a show of deUvering her from the hands of 
those who had brought her from the south; and the 
baron calculated that an opportunity would be thus af- 
forded him of laying before the fair object of such 
machinations the alternative of remaining in the power 
of a hcentious monarch armed with despotic authority, 
or of uniting her fate with his, and quitting the court of 
France altogether. 

Difficulties, indeed, he knew might interpose; but 
such difficulties had been overcome in other instances, 
by art if not by force, and he doubted not in the least 
that Annette^s choice would soon be made, if she once 
becaiAe fully aware of the dangers of her situation. 
He had determined, therefore, to obey the king^s orders 
to the letter to a certain extent, to take Annette to 
Versailles, and at the moment that she became fully 
aware of all the horrors that surrounded her, to present 
to her the means of escape by uniting her fate with his. 
He had, however, another task in hand, which he now 
hastened to perform. 

Alas for human plans ! In the very first instance, af- 
ter the momentary pause of thought which we have 
mentioned, the Baron de Gajare accidentally destroyed 
the very last vestige of that confidence in his kindness 
of purpose which his manner and tone had at first re- 
vived for a moment in Annette's bosom. After he left 
her, the young lady remained standing in the middle of 
the room, thinking silently over what had just passed, 
and her meditation lasted longer than his, for his was 
only produced by a momentary apprehension lest his 
skill and cunning should not be sufficient to outwit the 
king, while hers had for its object all the dangers, diffi- 
culties, and anxieties that surrounded her. She was 
roused, however, two or three minutes after, by hearing 
a voice, which she well recognised as his, exclaiming 
in a loud and impatient tone, *' Pierre Jean ! Pierre Jean ! 
where have you got to now V 

At once everything like trust or hope vanished fVom 
her bosom in an instant. ** He is a confederate, then," 
she thought, ** with the chief instrument of tki|e who 
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have deceived and betrayed me." The next question 
which she put to her own heart naturally was, ** Is he 
not himself the instigator of all that has taken place ! 
Is he not himself now trying to deceive me with a hope 
of escape, while he is the person who has brought me 
into this situation!" The disappointment of hope and 
expectation, the bewilderment of discovering so much 
baseness and treachery, the despair of finding any one 
to deliver her, overcame the courage and strength of 
mind which had hitherto supported her; and, sitting 
down at the table where good Donnine had remained 
watching the countenance of her mistress, Annette cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands and wept bitterly. 



CHAPTER III. 

While this was passing within the little chateau of Mi- 
chy — a place which had been privately bought by Louis 
the Fifteenth, with views and purposes of the most dis- 
graceful kind — Ernest de Nogent had remained among 
the trees, as he had been directed by Pierre Morin, though 
the sight of the Baron de Cajare had tempted him, al- 
most beyond his power of resistance, to enter the cha- 
teau, and endeavour at once to set Annette at liberty. 
He had but two men with him, however; the baron 
had evidently been accompanied by three ; and, from the 
words which had fallen from the deputy of the lieuten- 
ant of police, he had every reason to believe that there 
were many more within the chateau itself. He paused, 
then, and watched, not knowing what was to take place 
next, and determined, at all risks, to interfere if any at- 
tempt were made to remove Annette before the arrival 
of Pierre Morin. After waiting some time, anxiously 
listening for every sound, he began to suspect that the 
Baron de Cajare had caused the gates to be closed after 
him, and that the police might be delayed by that obsta- 
cle. Under this impression, he directed one of those 
who had accompanied him to return on foot to the gate, 
and, if he found it locked, to do what he could to open it. 

The man had not been gone five minutes, however, 
when ttoie one bearing a torch was seen to issue forth 
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from the chateau ; another succeeded, and then another ; 
till at length six or seven flambeaux appeared before the 
bouse, and began to move about in different directions 
through the small space of open ground called the park. 
The enclosure did not, indeed, contain more than fifty 
or sixty acres, so that no one could lie concealed for any 
length of time ; but there were apparently numeroiis 
groups of trees and thick bushes, and those among 
which the young officer was now standing afforded an 
irregular screen, which, by a step taken hither or thith- 
er, might be made to hide his party from the eyes of 
any one who did not actually enter the thicket. 

The horses he had placed in a spot where they could 
not be seen, as soon as he had become as much acquaint- 
ed with the ground as the darkness would permit ; and 
though he doubted not that the rearing and plunging of 
his charger, when scared by the roe-deer, haul attracted 
the attention of the Baron de Cajare, yet he hoped to 
conceal himself where he was till the arrival of the po- 
lice. He was now not a little apprehensive, however, 
lest the man whom he had sent to the gate might be inter- 
cepted on his return ; and he hstened eagerly for any 
sound, while the torches wandered over the ground in 
parties of two or three, evidently in search of some- 
body or something. 

CircUng round him at a distance, the blaze of light 
was seen wavering here and there through the darkness 
of the night ; now flashing broad and red upon the ground, 
now appearing and disappearing through the trees. At 
length Emest^s quick ear caught the sound of a step ap- 
proaching ; but at that moment one of the torch-bearers 
was seen to rush forward and throw his torch down upon 
the grass, caUing loudly, '' Here is one of them ! Here 
is one of them ! Follow quick, follow quick !" Several 
others instantly rushed forward, and at the same mo- 
ment the servant whom he had sent to the gate ran up 
to the side of Ernest de Nogent, while the other party 
came on, chasing him rapidly. 

There were two or three stout trees in front, with but 
small spaces between them, while to the right and left 
was the thicket ; and finding that he must now absolute- 
ly stand upon his defence, Ernest took advantage of the 
situation with the prompt decision of an experience 
soldier.w 

**Draw your swords!" he exclaimed. '< Between 
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those two trees, Martin ! Guard that open space on your 
left. I will take care of your right. Here, Pierrot! 
Come in here. Now, spare no man, for they are doing 
what is not lawful." 

Almost as he spoke the Baron de Cajare, with four 
others, among whom was Pierre Jean himself, some 
bearing torches and some without, came so close that 
the faces of the one party became visible to the other. 

" Down with your arms, and surrender," shouted the 
Baron de Cajare. *' What do you here at this hour of 
night." 

*' I ask yon the same question, sir," replied Ernest de 
Nogent. " Stand off," he continued, " stand off, I say, 
or you are a dead man.** 

The baron nevertheless advanced, with his drawn 
sword held lightly in his hand, as if he did not expect 
that Ernest de Nogent would attempt any serious resist- 
ance ; and the young gentleman did indeed feel a disin- 
clination to injure a man who seemed not upon his guard. 
When he had taken two more steps forward, howev- 
er, the Baron de Cajare threw himself in an instant' into 
an attitude of attack, and, well knowing that protection 
would be afforded him for anything he might do, lunged 
fiercely at the bosom of his opponent. Fortunately, 
Ernest de Nogent had not been entirely thrown off his 
guard : the baron^s foot slipped a little on the dewy turf, 
and the young officer, parrying his lunge in tierce, took 
advantage of that circumstance to get within his adver- 
sary's point, and then, drawing up his left foot, he struck 
him a violent blow with the hilt of his sword upon the 
face, exclaiming, in the indignation of his heart, " Trai- 
tor and scoundrel !" 

The violence of the blow overthrew the balance of 
his adversary, and the baron fell back, bleeding profuse- 
ly from a bruised gash under his eye. He started on 
his feet again in a moment, however, recovered his 
guard as quickly as possible, and exclaiming, in a much 
cooler tone than might have been expected, ** Hold the 
torches, hold the torches!" recommenced his attack 
upon the young officer with cold and bitter determina- 
tion. 

He was a complete master of his weapon, and was 
now aware of the slippery nature of the ground. His 
opponent, indeed, was scarcely inferior to hiiffin skill, 
and was a taller and more powerful man ; but his two 
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senrants were attacked on either side at the same mo- 
ment, and others of the torch-bearers were seen hurry- 
ing up from the various parts of the ground over which 
they had been scattered, as if to take Ernest's small 
party in the rear. 

Pierre Jean, for his part, stood by calmly, holding the 
torch to give light to the scene of combat between the 
Baron de Cajare and Ernest de Nogent ; and ever and 
anon, when he saw a good pass exchanged, he put his 
left hand up under his hat, and, scratching his head, ex- 
claimed; " Bravo, bravo !" in the tone of a connoisseur. 
At length, however, he seemed to think that the baron 
was not making so much progress as could be wished ; for 
he shifted the torch from his right to his left hand, put 
the right into his pocket, and drawing forth a pistol, de* 
manded, in a deliberate tone, *' Shall I shoot him, mon^ 
sieur ?" 

" No, no !" exclaimed the baron, angrily, " leave him 
to me ! In three minutes I will kill him like a dog." 

A sharp wound in the neck, however, at that moment, 
taught him that he must be careful lest he should be 
killed himself. But the sight of the torches now gath- 
ering closely round the clump of trees, and some of them 
even oilering the thicket, made him feel fully confident 
that his enemy was altogether in his power. He con- 
tinued the combat, indeed, but it was with a dark and 
treacherous purpose, which would have crossed the 
minds of few men but himself at a moment of such 
fierce excitement. *^ When they are upon him from be- 
hind," he thought, '* and he is embarrassed with them, I 
will lunge and kill him ;" and, in pursuance of this plan, 
he kept his blade playing lightly round that of Ernest de 
Nogent, ready at any opportune moment to put his base 
design in execution. 

That moment was almost come ; for a torch was seen 
struggling through the trees behind, casting its red glare 
upon the brown stalks and yellow leaves around, not ten 
yards from the spot where the combat was going on ; 
and with the fierce exultation of nearly gratified hatred, 
the baron, was holding his breath, and scanning eagerly 
the form of his adversary, calculating where and how 
he would strike him, when suddenly, to his astonish- 
ment, Pierre Jean dropped the lighted end of his torch 
towardAtbe ground as if his arm were paralyzed, andt 
Vol. IL— B 
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with a face turning deadly pale, looked sharply round 
over his left shoulder. 

This curious effect was produced by a talismanic 
touch, and a few low-sounding words which Pierre Jean 
knew right well. The next moment the Baron de Ca- 
jare himself found a hand upon his shoulder, and " De 
par le ruV^ once more sounded in his ear. Turning fierce- 
ly round, he beheld the fine countenance of Pierre Mo- 
rin bent sternly upon him, and, in rage at his disappoint- 
ment, he had wellnigh plunged his sword into the breast 
of the commissary; but Morin, without any weapon, 
still held his grasp, saying, " Monsieur de Cajare, you 
are my prisoner! Surrender your sword." 

" Sir, you are making a mistake," exclaimed the bar- 
on, furiously ; ^^ and this time your insolence shall not 
go unpunished." 

" I am making no mistake, Monsieur le Baron," re- 
plied Pierre Morin ; " nor am I using any insolence. 
Heaven forbid that I should to a gentleman of your 
condition." 

" But the king, sir," exclaimed the baron ; " the king 
has—" 

" Given you no authority to do what you have been 
doing," replied Pierre Morin. "In one word, sir, I know 
you have seen the king, I know what directions were 
given you ; and if you will take my advice, you will not 
compromise his majesty's name in any manner, but will 
refrain from divulging secrets with which he may have 
condescended to trust you. Take him away, Monsieur 
Joachim ; his abode is to be now the Chatelet. Suffer 
him to speak with no one till I have received his depo- 
sition myself, and prevent him from saying anything 
that may be disagreeable to the king. Paul, see that 
none of these other people escape. Are there enough 
men on the otHer side of the copse? Master Pierre 
Jean, I think we shall hang you now. I told you the 
last time that you would not be satisfied till you had 
eaten the rope. Monsieur de Cajare, you had better go 
quietly, or you must have your wrists decorated with 
ruffles that gentlemen do not like. Now, sir, who are 
you?" he continued, advancing towards Ernest de No- 
gent, as if he had never seen him before ; but then, ap- 
proaching a little nearer, he proceeded, " Ah ! Monsieur 
de Nogent, is it you \ J suppose you have com#1iere to 
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inquire after Mademoiselle de St Morin. She is to be 
conducted to Versailles." 

These words were pronounced aloud, and they had a 
strange effect upon both the parties who heard them. 
The Baron de Cajare, who had not yet ceased to resist 
the efforts made to draw him from the scene, became 
for the first time fully convinced that Pierre Morin had 
really received orders from the king; and, cursing the 
treachery and fickleness of absolute monarchs, he sub- 
initted and was led away. The heart of Ernest de No- 
gent fell at such tidings, and he gazed for a moment in 
agony upon the calm, unchanging countenance of the 
commissary. 

Pierre Morin, however, advanced towards the point 
where several torches were still seen in the thicket, and 
in doing so he passed close by the spot where Ernest 
stood, stupified and horror-struck. Morin neither turn- 
ed his head nor looked towards him ; but, as he passed, 
the young ofiicer heard a low voice say, "Not a word! 
and do not be alarmed." 

Ernest, however, could not help feeling many an ap- 
prehension in regard to the situation of his sweet An- 
nette ; but at that moment one of the exempts demand- 
ed of his leader, " What are we to do with this gentle- 
man. Monsieur le Commissaire ? We have no orders." 

" Nor I either," replied Pierre Morin ; " you must let 
him alone. He has had nothing to do with the affair of 
CK>unterfeiting the police. You will only arrest those 
whose names you have on the list, especially Pierre 
Jean, great Merliton and little Merliton, and the rest, 
with the three servants of Monsieur de Cajare. But 
there seem to me so many of these gentry that you had 
better call up the archers from the gate, and let the 
others keep all round this spot till they come. We 
have got them in a net, and must take care not to let 
them out." 

" Oh, we have plenty of men, sir ; we have plenty 
without the archers," said the man called Paul. 

" Ay, but I must have five or six with me to search 
the house," replied Pierre Morin. " I cannot wait here 
all night till you have got these fellows out of the thick- 
et. I have that case of poisoning in the Marais to in- 
vestigate, iand the man who committed forgery to inter- 
rogate, before I go to bed to-night. The lieutenant-gen- 
eral is ill, you know, so it all falls upon me." 
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A messenger ran off immediately to bring the rest of 
the police from the gate ; and in the meanwhile, Ernest 
de Nogent, bethinking himself of the situation of the 
two men who had accompanied him thither, addressed 
the emissary, saying, " These two are my servants, 
Monsieur Morin ; I hope that they are not to be de- 
tained." 

" Oh no, oh no," replied Pierre Morin ; " let them 
pass^-or, stay, you three had better come with me to 
the house, and then there will be no mistake. I know 
that I can depend upon you. Monsieur de Nogent, for as* 
sistance in case of need. There may be half a dozen 
more of these scoundrels up at the chateau for aught I 
know." 

" I will go with you willingly," replied Ernest, in a 
tone that left no doubt of his zeal. 

But Pierre Morin still waited till he had seen all the 
archers arrive from the gate ; and then, choosing out 
two of the exempts to accompany him, he walked slow- 
ly on with Ernest de Nogent and the rest towards the 
chateau, stopping and looking round him into the dark- 
ness from time to time, as if to see that there was no 
one lingering about. 

" There is something shadowy down there," he said 
to one of the men, pointing with his hand ; '* run down 
and see what it is. We should be better of a torch," 
he added to another. " Go back and bring that one that 
is burning on the ground. Do not be afraid !" he whis- 
pered, in a low voice, to Ernest de Nogent while the two 
exempts were gone ; and, after waiting a minute for 
their return, Ernest thought he heard the sound of dis- 
tant carriage wheels. 

" I wonder who that can be travelling so late at night 1" 
said Pierre Morin, aloud, leading the way on towards the 
chateau. " We commissaries of the police, you know, 
Monsieur de Nogent, love to know the meaning of eve- 
rything we hear or see." He paused for a minute or 
two, then advanced again, then paused once more, and 
seemed to listen, saying to the exempt who came up at 
that moment, " Do you not hear the wheels of a car- 
riage V 

" I did a minute ago, sir," replied the exempt ;. " but it 
is gone now. Shall I send back and see 1" 

" No," replied Pierre Morin, " that were useless. If 
it be gone so far, before you could mount and be after it 
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all trace would be gone. I shall hear to-morrow, for 
Michael Bpun and Angelo are on the road, and they will 
give us information." 

Thus saying, he again walked forward, and in another 
moment or two they stood in the Ionic portico which 
we have mentioned, where they found another exempt 
waiting. Pierre Morin held up his hand, as if to enjoin 
silence; and then, cautiously lifting the great heavy 
latch which in those days was attached to almost all 
the chateaux of France, he opened the door without dif- 
ficulty, and entered at once. A loud ringing laugh was 
the first thing that met their ears ; then gay and some- 
what licentious words ; then other signs of merriment ; 
then a health drank and responded to ; and then a light 
and ribald song. Pierre Morin paused and listened, mo- 
tioning those who accompanied him to keep back. At 
the end of the first verse of the song, however, he whis- 
pered a word to one of the exempts, who took a pistol 
out of his pocket and advanced towards the door from 
whence the sounds proceeded. The persons who were 
busied in such merriment were either by this time so 
filled with wine or so occupied with the bottle that they 
attended not in the least to what was passing in the rest 
of the house; and the exempt was enabled to peep 
through the chink of the door, which was ajar, without 
being discovered. Returning to the side of Pierre Mo- 
rin, he informed him that the persons within were two 
men and three or four women. 

" Then you two stay here below," replied Pierre Mo- 
rin, beckoning the second exempt up from the porch. 
" You two stay here with one of Monsieur de Nogent's 
servants. You need not come with me. Follow me, 
Monsieur de Nogent, with the other two men ; we must 
not want help in case of need, that would not do at all ; 
we cannot tell how many there are up stairs^" 

He then whispered a word or two to the exempt 
whom he had first spoken to, and, having done so, led 
the way up the flight of steps by which, as we have 
«een, the Baron de Cajare reached the apartment where 
Annette was confined. Placing a man at each end of 
the corridor, Pierre Morin then proceeded to examine 
every room as he went on, so as to ensure completely 
that nobody could escape ; and, accompanied by Ernest 
de Nogent, whose heart beat with no slight apprehen- 
8ionS| he went on from chamber to chamber till he cam9 
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to a door at the extreme end of the corridor, which 
•Btood open. This was the last door on that side ; and, 
speaking aloud, he said, " We must find some one here, 
at all events ; the house cannot be empty." 

Empty, however, it proved ; for in none of the apart- 
ments up stairs was Annette or any of her attendants to 
be found. From door to door, from room to room, 
lOnce more Pierre Morin proceeded through the whole 
house, but it was in vain that he did so ; it was in vain 
that, rousing the people below from their drunken revel- 
ty, he demanded again and again what had become of 
tne young lady who had been brought there that morn« 
Ing : they either could not or would not give the slight- 
est information concerning her ; ar\d Ernest de Nogent 
looked in his companion's face with dismay, apprehend- 
ing a thousand things in a moment, for which there waa 
little or no substantial cause. 

For his part, Pierre Morin paused again at the bottom 
4>f the stairs, again ordered the chateau to be searched 
t>y all the exempts, again cross-questioned the men and 
women who had been found in the lower part of the 
liouse, and then caused all the courts and other detached 
parts of the building to be examined. But all his efforts 
proved equally useless ; and in the end, consigning the 
whole party to the care of his officers, he walked slowly- 
back towards the spot where the encounter had taken 
place between Ernest de Nogent and the Baron de Ca- 
jare. 

As they went, he seemed to entertain some apprehen- 
sion that the men might be too much for the exempts-, 
and he consequently sent Ernest's two servants to give 
them aid. As soon as the latter were gone, he said, in 
a low and significant voice, ^' Do not be afraid. Monsieur 
de Nogent ; I doubt not that in this confusion the young 
lady has found an opportunity of making her escape. I 
am not at all sure that it would have been the best thing 
for her to go to Versailles, after all." 

" The worst, the worst on earth !" cried Ernest. 

" Well, then, we need not very much regret that she 
has got off," replied Pierre Morin. " However, the king 
will be very angry, and so you will be kind enough not 
to say that I said so." 

Ernest promised to obey this warning, and somethinff 
in the tone of Pierre Morin induced him to ask, " WiU 
you not tell me more T' 
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'< Really I have nothing to tell,'' replied Pierre Morin, 
in a cool tone. ^ If you have any information to give 
on your part, pray give it me, Monsieur de Nogent, for 
I can assure you that 1 fear the king's displeasure in this 
business very much." 

He spoke so calmly and decidedly that Ernest was 
completely puzaled ; but he still ventured to inquire, '' Is 
there nothing that you can permit me to say to Monsieur 
de Castelneau wbieh may relieve his mind from the anx- 
iety that you know he must feel V 

** Nothing in the least, my dear young gentleman," re- 
plied Pierre Morin. " As I have said to yourself, I must 
say to him, that I have nothing to tell of any kind, only 
that I doubt not Mademoiselle de St. Morin has made 
her escape ; and if so, the count will undoubtedly hear 
of her soon. However, for the present, I think it is 
quite as well that none of us should know anything 
about the matter, for we shall all be questioned very 
strictly, no doubt ; and, for my part, I am glad that I can 
safely say 1 have done my best to find the young lady 
here, but without success." 

Notwithstanding all these assurances, Ernest de No- 
gent could not divest his mind of the belief that the com* 
missary knew more of the matter than he chose to avow. 
But as be saw that no farther intelligence of any kind 
was to be obtained from him, he only asked, as they 
came up to the spot where the police were standing with 
their prisoners, " May I then consider myself at hber- 
ty, Monsieur Morin 1" 

" Oh, certainly," replied Pierre Morin ; " I have to 
apologize for detaining you so long ; but it was to assist 
me, not to restrain you, I can assure you, that I took 
the liberty of detaining you. Are these your horses 1 
A fine animal that, sir." 

Ernest was in no humour to discuss the merits of a 
horse ; and, therefore, as soon as the other prisoners 
were brought up, and Pierre Morin mtimateo that he 
wanted no farther assistance, the young gentleman 
mounted, and pursued his way back towards Paris as 
fast as possible. 

His horse knocked up before he reached the capital, 
however; and then, being at a place where no other 
means of advice was to be procured, he was obliged to 
pause till morning, though certainly he slept not one 
moment during the weaiy hours of night that still 
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mained. As soon as it was daylight and his horse was 
refreshed, he remounted and hastened on towards Paris, 
not quite certain that it would not be best to go on to 
Versailles ; but as a visit to the house of the Count de 
Castelneau could not delay him for more than half an 
hour, even, should that nobleman not have returned, he 
determined to turn aside and proceed to the hotel at the 
comer of the Rue St. Jacques, where he found every- 
thing in such a state of perfect calmness and tranquil- 
lity as to form a strange contrast with the feelings of his 
own heart. On asking for the count, he was told that 
he was just up and alx)ut to go to breakfast ; and, on 
entering, he found him sitting at the table, reading some- 
what eagerly a note which he held in his hand. 

** Ah, Monsieur de Nogent !" he exclaimed, as soon as 
he beheld the youn^ officer, " can you give me any ex- 
planation of what this means ? Though apparently sat- 
isfactory, l^ese words alarm me ;*' and, at the same time, 
he handed tiie paper to Ernest. It contained a few 
words, written in a fair female hand, and was to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

** My dear Father and Guardian, I am permitted to 
write these Hues to assure you that I am quite well, safe, 
and free from all danger and apprehension. I do this 
lest other tidings should reach and alarm you, for I have 
escaped a great and terrible danger : greater, I believe, 
than I myself clearly comprehend even now. I trust 
you may return soon to Castelneau. Your Annette." 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was in the palace at Versailles, and in the private, 
cabinet of Louis XV., that a party were assemblea, com-' 
prising almost all the persons whom we have lately seen, 
acting a prominent part in the course of this history. 
Those who were wanting, indeed, were certainly very 
important personages in the tale, and among them one 
of the most so was Pierre Morin himself. But, on the 
other hand, there were present the Due de Choiseul, the 
Count de Castelneau, Ernest de Nogent, the Baron de 
Cajare, and Louis himself; and we shall have occasion 
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to remaik that, m the then existing circumstances, many 
of these characters acted in a very different manner from 
that in which we might have supposed they would act, 
judging by their conduct hitherto. This, however, was 
not unnatural ; for men, in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, generally feel more or less under restraint from 
some of the particular prejudices or the conventional 
rules of society ; and it is only when strong passions 
throw down the barriers, or when negligence suffers 
small traits to appear, that we discover the true charac- 
ter of those with whom we mingle in the world. 

On the present occasion the king, forgetting his usual 
calmness and assumption of royal dignity, sat hstening, 
questioning, and replying, with an air of anger and heat 
which must have been painful to any one who had a real 
reverence for the royal authority. The Baron de Ca- 
jare, casting aside the calm and graceful ease which he 
generally assumed, was now all eagerness, impetuosity, 
and rage ; while Ernest de Nogent, on the contrary, was 
calm, self-possessed, grave, and stern ; and the Duke of 
Choiseul, on his part, was evidently heated and irritable, 
and treated the monarch with less deference than might 
be considered due to royalty. 

*• Now, sir, now," said the king, speaking to Ernest de 
Nogent, " say how you dared to be in the park at Michy 
two nights ago, as Monsieur de Cajare proves that you 
were ?" 

" I knew not, sire," replied Ernest de Nogent, with 
that tranquil firmness which we have already noticed, 
" that either Michy or its park belonged to your majes* 
ty ; and I think that your majesty will admit at once the 
cause of my going there was a full and sufficient justifi- 
cation for my being found in those grounds. 1 had 
heard, sire, that a young lady, to whom my father is un- 
der obligations for very great kindness and attention 
while he was himself sick and I afar, had been kidnap- 
ped from her home by a gross and infamous forgery, per- 
petrated b}'^ the most debased and villanous of men, and 
had been then brought into the neighbourhood of Paris 
by persons who pretended to be your majesty's police, 
but who were, in fact, the lowest of all those dark and 
ready scoundrels that swarm in Paris and every large 
capital." 

While the young officer spoke, the king's cheek had 
tamed extremely red and then pale again; but Ernest 
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had gone on, although he well knew that this change of 
colour was more likely to proceed from anger than from 
shame. 

" And what, sir, made you a righter of wrongs ?" de- 
manded the king, fiercely. ^* Who entitled you to seek 
for and arrest these persons that you speak of ? Where 
is your commission under our hand for thus doing!" 

" Sire," replied Ernest, calmly, " I did not seek for 
these persons to arrest them. With that I had nothing 
to do ; but I sought to set free a young lady unjustly and 
scandalously detained against her will, to whom both 
myself and my father were under obligations. I did it 
not, I acknowledge, from any consideration of general 
good. Although I might undoubtedly judge that, as the 
honour of your majesty's government must suffer more 
or less from such act^ being committed, it was the duty 
of all your subjects to stop them as soon as possible ; 
yet my object, sire, was to do a just and honourable act 
of friendship, and for that I required no warrant, sire, 
from any one." 

What the king's reply to this bold speech might have 
been it is impossible to tell, had not the Duke of Choi- 
seul himself interfered, not by any means to discourage « 
his nephew, but, on the contrary, only to press more 
strongly what he had advanced. 

" Your majesty," he said, " is not one to deny that, 
even had Ernest not been moved by any feeling of per- 
sonal friendship in this matter, he was not oi3y in the 
right, but was bound in justice to do as he did ; to inter- 
fere, and even, had it been necessary, to prevent by force 
of arms any illegal act which he might see committed 
contrary to your majesty's honour and the laws of the 
realm. So say those laws, sire ! So say your own or- 
donnances ! You could have punished — nay, I am very 
sure would have punished him, had he failed in his duty 
in that respect. Your majesty is angry because he ven- 
tured into your royal estate of Michy ; but he has, I trust, 
satisfactorily shown that his so doing proceeded from 
no disrespect, he being ignorant, as indeed most men are, 
that your majesty has purchased that estate. I will take 
care that it shall be better known, sire, for the future. 
May it not be as well to order the director of the royal 
domain to place some particular and distinctive mark 
upon it ? But, in the mean time, I am sure your majes- 
ty will not only pardon my nephew for having so intru • 
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ded into the park, but will dso thank and reward him 
for having interfered to free one of your faithful subjects 
from the hands of such a villanous crew, who, doubtless, 
by taking the young lady to that place, sought to do an 
irrroarable injury to your majesty's honour and charac- 
ter. *• 

The king did not reply, but looked down and bit his 
lip; and the Duke of Ohoiseul having said what he 
thought fit, became silent again, in order to suffer his 
words to have their full effect.' The Baron de Cajare, 
however, did not permit the silence to remain unbroken; 
but, seeing that the king did not make any answer, he 
exclaimed in a harsh tone, '* What your majesty may do 
in vindication of your own honour I x^annot tell, but I 
trust that you will permit me to vindicate mine in the 
only way open to me." 

•* Sir," replied Louis, turning upon him sharply, " I am 
not aware that my honour is at all attacked ; 1 trust that 
you do not presume to do so." 

" Oh no, sire," said the baron, with an insolent smile, 
"I have as great a regard for your majesty's honour as 
for my own ; and I beseech you to let me vindicate both 
in one upon the person of this good gentleman, who in- 
sulted me by various acts in your majesty's park, and 
you, by being there at all." 

Louis paused for a moment or two, as if to consider ; 
but all good feeling and kingly justice was not yet ex- 
tinct in his bosom, and after a moment he replied, " Si- 
lence, sir, you are somewhat insolent. Take care that 
■your own conduct be not inquired into too strictly." 

^ I humbly beg to say," replied the baron, in a tone of 
mock humility, " that for this patxt of my conduct, at least, 
I can plead a justification, which I think will acquit me 
before any court in Europe ; but I would fain not name it 
if it may be otherwise." 

As he spoke he fixed his eyes meaningly on the king, 
who replied at once with a heavy frown, " Take care, 
sir ! take care ! Now, Monsieur de Nogent, tell me," he 
continued, " how came you to receive all this excellent 
information, and whence did it come V 

"Principally from my father, sire," replied Ernest; 
" he was at Castelneau when the young lady was per- 
suaded to leave her home by a forged letter from her 
guardian. He it was who told me the greater part of 
ue eveoit* which I have now con^municated to your 
mBjesty, tod on which I then acted." 
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Louis was now beginning to feel — ^not, indeed, from 
anything that Ernest de Nogent had said, but rather 
from the words of the Baron de Cajare — that he could 
not investigate more minutely that which had taken 
place, without at once boldly avowing the part which he 
nimself had played in the whole transaction. Had that 
transaction proved successful, he would have had no 
hesitation in regard to the avowal ; but as il was, he did 
not feel inclined to acknowledge that such acts had been 
perpetrated by his command. He paused and hesitated, 
therefore, not with any purpose of abandoning the pur- 
suit in which he had engaged — for, to speak the truth, 
opposition and disappointment had, as usual, only made 
him the more eager — but rather with a view of consideri- 
ing the next step, in order to remove the unexpected ob- 
stacles which were cast in his way. 

*' Your explanation, sir,'' he continued, addressing 
Ernest, '* is in some degree satisfactory. Of course you 
know where the young lady is ; for the report made to 
me by my lieutenant-general of police shows that she 
was not to be found in the chateau when his agents 
searched it." 

" I was with them the whole time, may it please your 
majesty," replied Ernest; "I was never absent from 
them a moment ; and the house was certainly searched 
in the strictest and most rigorous manner, without the 
slightest trace being discovered of where the young lady 
was. I should have felt inclined to suppose, indeed, 
that she had never been there, had not the people we 
found in the place acknowledged that she had. They 
said, moreover, that nobody had been there but Monsieur 
de Cajare ; so that it is to be presumed her escape was 
effected while he was attacking me in the park." 

Ernest's words produced a different effect from that 
which he had intended. He himself had not the slight- 
est suspicion that the Baron de Cajare either knew 
where Annette now was or had taken any share in her 
flight, nor did he at all intend to instil such suspicions 
into the mind of the king. Louis, however, seized them 
at once, and asked, " Did she escape, Monsieur de No- 

§ent 1 that is the question : did she escape ? Monsieur 
e Cajare was the last person that saw her, then ? From 
you, sir, we shall require an account of her," he added, 
turning to the baron. 
*^ Sire, you do me ii\)U8tice»^ said the Baxon de Cajare ; 
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*< I saw her certainly, but only for the purpose of execu- 
ting the orders I had received — " 

^ Silence, sir,'* cried the king, *' silence ! Let me hear 
not one word from you but in answer to the questions 
I address to you. Monsieur de Nogent, ask the page at 
the door if the fresh report which 1 have required from 
the lieutenant-general be ready. Now, Monsieur le 
Comte de Castelneau," the monarch continued, while 
Ernest left the room for a moment, *' you will be good 
enough to inform me whether you yourself do or do not 
know where this young lady is. Vou see that a seri- 
ous charge is likely to gather against Monsieur de Ca- 
Jare, and I require a positive and distinct answer to the 
Question 1 have put." 

^'Most distinctly, then, and positively," replied the 
count, calmly, *' 1 have not the slightest or most distant 
idea of where Mademoiselle de St. Morin is, or what is 
become of her." 

"This is all very strange, I must say," replied the 
king; "and, as I said before, I shall look to the Baron 
de Cajare for farther information." 

" In fact, sire," replied the baron, " those who serve 
your majesty best are to be the most severely dealt 
with." 

" You hear, Monsieur de Choiseul," said the king. 

" 1 do, sire," replied the duke, " and I think I under- 
stand your majesty^s intentions too." 

** Stay !" said the king, " stay ! We may find some- 
thing more here either to exculpate or to condemn this 
gentleman." While he was speaking, Ernest re-entered 
the cabinet, bearing a packet in his hand, which he de- 
livered to the king, who tore open the seals hastily and 
looked over the contents. As he did so his brow gath- 
ered heavily together, and he read the paper aloud as 
follows : " The deposition of Maltre Pierre Jean, taken 
in the royal prison of the Chitelet, this 24th of Septem- 
ber, 17 — . That the said Pierre Jean did accompany the 
Baron de Cajare — and so forth : that the said Pierre 
Jean, on finding that the Baron de Cajare had gone up to 
the room in which Mademoiselle de St. Morin was con- 
fined, did follow him quietly ; and, going round by the 
baok corridor to the other door of the chamber, listened 
attenlively to all the conversation that took place, and 
heard distinctly the said baron tell Mademoiselle de St. 

Vol- II.— C 
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Morin that he had come there for the purpose of deliv- 
ering her from the hands into which she had fallen — ^ 

" I think that this is quite enough," said the king. 
'< Call the page, Monsieur de Nogent : send a guard in 
here directly. Monsieur le Baron, when you think fit, 
by a letter addressed to us, and marked private, to make 
known where this young lady is, your case shall have 
due consideration. Offer no reply, sir, but retire into the 
antechamber, and wait there while Monsieur de Choi- 
seul makes out an order for your committal to the Bas- 
tile." 

The baron bowed his head and retired : nor did he 
make the slightest attempt to escape, though there was 
no one in the anteroom when he entered it ; for such* 
was the strange sort of prestige attached in those days 
to the idea of the royal power in France, that an order, 
such as that which had just been pronounced by the Ups 
of the sovereign himself, seemed to paralyze all those 
faculties which might otherwise have been used effect- 
ually for the purposes of flight. 

Although the weight of the king's indignation — ^per- 
haps pointed by some degree of apprehension lest his 
secrets should be betrayed by his emissary — had thus 
fallen upon the Baron de Cajare, there were none of the 
persons who then stood before him to whom Louis felt 
any very kindly feelings. Even the Due de Choiseul, 
who possessed his affection, if ever any one did so, had 
now given him bitter offence, which was not forgotten in 
many an after-day, and which was called to mind when 
other causes for anger arose between the king and the 
favourite minister. 

For a moment or two after the Baron de Cajare had 
retired, Louis continued gazing upon the floor and bi- 
ting his pale lip, while the Due de Choiseul, kneeling 
upon one of the cushions, wrote the letter de cachet for 
the king^s signature. When the document was comple- 
ted, signed, and countersigned, Louis rose, and, address- 
ing the count, he said, " You will, sir, after si)ending this 
day in Paris — which I give you for the arrangement of 
your affairs — ^you will, sir, return immediately to Ver- 
sailles, aiid not quit that town for more than five 
leagues' distance till you receive my permission so to 
do. Monsieur de Nogent, your leave of absence was 
given you for the purpose of visiting your father. You 
had better proceed into Quercy at once. Monsieur de 
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Choisenl, I have to speak to you farther, and in private, 
upon afl^rs of more importance than these." 

Thus saying, he bowed his head, and the count and 
his young friend retired from the presence of the king. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wc must now return to one in whom our affections 
are engaged, and whom we have left somewhat too 
Jong already. We have seen the feelings with which 
> Annette de St. Morin heard the Baron de Cajare calling 
in familiar terms to the man who had been the chief in- 
strument in deceiving her into a situation of pain and 
difficulty. It is an old and common observation, that 
courage sometimes springs from despair ; and although, 
from the moment that her fadse arrest had taken place, 
she had never yet dreamed of making her escape from 
a power she knew to be too vigilant and active for any 
such simple art as hers to elude, yet she now contem- 
plated such an escape, not only as most desirable, but 
as possible, convinced that she had been deceived, and 
trusting to receive support and assistance from the real 
police of the realm if she could once free herself from 
the hands of those who so unjustly detained her. Un- 
accustomed, however, to act in circumstances of sudden 
emergency, with nothing to guide her own natural good 
sense, with no knowledge of the spot in which she was, 
and no experience of the world in which she was about 
to move, It was very natural that Annette should hesi- 
tate with alarm and agitation when she contemplated 
going forth alone and unprotected into a world where all 
was strange and fearful to her imagination. 

'* Donnine," she said, *' we must endeavour to make' 
our escape ! That man is deceiving us ; we cannot 
trust to him. If we could but get to Paris and find my 
guardian^s house, we should be in safety." 

" Oh ! of course," replied Donnine ; " of course we 
should be in safety there ; but do you know where we 
are, dear lady, and which is the way to Paris ?" 

Annette paused and thought, and then clasped her 
hands in despair. The moment after, however, she 
said, *' Well, Donnine, well, gather together what 
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smaller articles we can carry. I feel certain, from 
what I have seen and heard, that it will be better to 
wander through the fields all night than remain in this 
place. Make haste, Donnine ! Make haste, good Don- 
nine, or they will be back before we can make our es> 
cape. Hark ! I hear voices below ;" and, running to 
one of the windows, she gazed out. She there saw a 
number of persons, bearing torches, issue forth from 
the portico upon the little terrace before the chateau ; 
and she repeated, 

" Quick, quick, Donnine : they are all going out to 
seek the people that he said were lingering in the park. 
We may perhaps escape while they are so engaged." . 

Donnine shook her head as if she doubted very much 
that her young mistress's plan would succeed ; but she 
obeyed the orders which she had received, and with 
Annette^s maid and the old roan-servant Joachim, who 
was called in to assist, proceeded to gather together all 
the things which had been brought in thither from the 
carriage on their arrival. Annette herself gave what 
aid she could, and was endeavouring to select those ob- 
jects that seemed most needful from the mass, when 
the sudden rising of the latch of the lock startled her, 
and she gazed up with a look of consternation and sur- 
prise. 

Her astonishment was not diminished by what she 
beheld ; for, advancing towards her from the door, with 
a quick step and a look of eagerness and anxiety, was 
a lady dressed in deep mourning; and at first Annette, 
though she remembered the countenance as one she had 
seen somewhere before, could not attach to it any defi- 
nite idea of the where, and the when, and the how she 
had first become acquainted with it. The next moment, 
however, there rose up before her mind, as if by magic, 
the whole scene of the little fountain and the cross in 
the wood near Castelneau, and of the lady that she had 
there so strangely met ; and a light like that of hope 
beamed upon her from the past as she became convin- 
ced that the same person again stood before her. 

The lady advanced direct towards her, and again, as 
before, threw her arms around her, and held her to her 
heart with tears in her eyes. It was but for a moment, 
however, that she now gave way ; for the minute after 
she exclaimed, *' Quick, my beloved child ! I come to 
rescue you, Annette I But there is not an instant to 
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lose, for we cannot count upon ^ve minutes as our own. 
Take merely what is absolutely necessary, and leave the 
rest. Any loss is better than the loss of time at this 
moment." 

As she spoke her eyes ran over all the packages 
which good Donnine and the rest had been busily gath- 
ering together ; but she still held Annette by the hand, 
drawing her gently towards the door. Donnine looked 
up and gazed in the lady^s face for a moment, then made 
her a lowly courtesy, asking, *' What shall I take, mad- 
am 1" 

^ What is absolutely necessary, and nothing more,*' 
replied the lady, hurriedly. '* Come, sweet child ! come ! 
come, all of you, as fast but as silently as possible ;" and 
while Donnine snatched up hastily various packages, 
which, as usuail on such occasions, were the things of 
all others that were not wanted, she led Annette on into 
the adjoining chamber, and the servants followed one 
by one. In the anteroom the la^y paused for a mo- 
ment to enjoin silence once more, and to beg those that 
followed to keep together. She then, however, instead 
of turning to the door which led out into the great cor- 
ridor, directed her steps towards a smaller door on the 
left-hand side, which neither Annette nor her servants 
had yet had time to examine. 

The lady opened it cautiously and looked out, and 
Annette beheld the top of a small back staircase, con- 
structed apparently for the passage of servants to and 
fro. No lamp or candle was to be seen, but a faint light 
came up from below ; and the lady, leaning over the 
railing, inquired, in a low voice, *' Are you there, Gaul- 
tier V 

*' Yes, madam," replied some one from the bottom oi^ 
the steps ; and the lady, exclaiming *' Come, Annette, 
come," held out her hand to lead her down. 

She felt that poor Annette trembled with anxiety and 
agitation ; and she said, lowering her voice again, " Fear 
not, my dear child, fear not ; there is scarcely a possibil- 
ity of our being stopped. We are strongly supported, 
and have those to befriend us who can befriend us 
well.** 

Annette assured her that she did not fear, and she said 
true, for it was not exactly fear that she felt. Agitation 
she certainly did experience, and that in no slight de- 
gree ; but it was more of a joyful than a painftd char« 
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acter ; it was that eagerness of new-raised hope and 
expectation, which sometimes performs the part of fear, 
in making the heart flutter and the limbs tremble. 

Following lightly down the stairs, then, she kept close 
to her fair guide, while the servants came after, gazing 
round them at every step with looks of apprehension 
and wonder. They saw evidently that their mistress 
had some previous acquaintance with the lady who had 
thus strangely visited her; and the soubrette, who was 
accustom^ to examine the looks of Madame Donnine 
almost as much as those of her actual mistress, thought 
that she perceived a look of intelligence in the good 
housekeeper's countenance, which she would have given 
half her little fortune to fathom. 

All was quiet and solitary, also, till they reached the 
second flight of steps ; but there a man was found wait- 
ing, well armed, and holding a lamp in his hand, which 
he raised high above his head, in order to light the party 
who were descending. On reaching the bottom of the 
staircase, a long, dark passage was seen stretching on 
one side to the right, and on the other to the left. In 
the latter difection it seemed to be terminated by a door, 
at which stood another armed man, who remained mo- 
tionless, though his eyes were turned in the direction of 
those who were coming down from above. The lady 
beckoned him forward as soon as her foot touched the 
pavement, and asked him a question in a low tone, to 
which he replied a little louder, saying, " It is locked, 
madam, and bolted too." 

" Come, then," she said, " come quick. Are they all 
here!" 

As she spoke she g^ve a glance at the party assem- 
't>led at the foot of the stairs, and then again hurried on, 
leading Annette by the hand. 

It may seem strange to the reader, that, however 
simple and inexperienced Annette de St. Morin might 
be, she should go with the most perfect tranquillity and 
confidence with a person whom she had only seen once 
before, and who afforded no explanation whatsoever of 
her views, purposes, or character. So it was, howev- 
er : Annette had not the slightest doubt ; she accompa- 
nied that lady as confidently as if she had known her 
for many long years ; she felt sure she was leading her 
aright ; she entertained not a doubt that she was inter- 
ested to save her from the evil hands into which she 
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had fallen. What were the sensations that produced 
such confidence, I cannot say ; but certain it is that it 
existed. 

She went on, then, as readily and willingly as if the 
whole had been explained ; and passing on through sev- 
eral passages communicating with the different offices 
of tl^ building, but without meeting with one smgle 
living soul except the two armed men wh6m we have 
mentioned, the fugitives at length arrived at a door 
which was open, and through which Annette felt stream- 
ing the cool breeze of an autumnal night. That air, 
and the sensation of freedom which it brought with it, 
produced the sweetest of all reliefs to Annette's heart. 
It was the sensation of liberty, it was the pulse of free- 
dom, it waa the breaking the bonds from off the heart. 
She now knew, even more than before, how much she 
had saSbnd, how heavy had been the weight upon her 
during tbe last three or four days ; for, now that it was 
removed* she felt that she could weep, and the tears 
did rise in her eyes, notwithstanding alt she could do to 
restrain them. 

Issuing forth from the chateau by a small back door, 
they found themselves in what was called the basse cour. 
No one was there, but the gate on the other side was 
again held open for them by an armed man, who fol- 
lowed them as they passed through ; and, taking their 
way across another little court, they came into a field, 
across which there was a path. It was evident that 
they were still in the grounds of the chateau, however, 
for Annette could see the outline of a wall bordering 
the meadow, and she did not feel herself secure so long 
as she remained within those dangerous precincts. 
The night was po dark that she could not distinguish 
anything but the mere wall till they had wellnigh cross- 
ed the open space ; but at length, with joy and satisfac- 
tion indescribable, she beheld a small gate in the en- 
closure, which they found open, and in an instant the 
whole party were in the by-road leading from Puiselet 
to Fontainebleau. 

It is true, Annette had no idea of where she was ; 
but it was clear that she was now free, and she did 
weep right heartily. Not twenty yards from the gate 
stood a carriage, with a coachman and two other men 
on foot holding some horses, and towards the coach 
'tbe lady led her tenderly forward, whispering, " You 
are 8afe> dear child .* You are safe T* 
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Everything now passed easily and rapidly : Annette 
took her place in the vehicle, the lady seated herself by 
her side ; the two women servants also found room, 
and the men occupied a place on the outside. The 
armed servants who had come with the lady herself 
mounted the horses which were standing near, and with- 
out any word being given, as soon as the door was clo- 
sed the carnage t^gan to move forward at as rapid a 
rate as the nature of the road would permit. 

Annette was still weeping ; but she felt the arm of 
her fair companion cast around her, and her hand press- 
ed tenderly in that soft hand which had guided her 
from the dangerous abode in which she had been placed, 
while the sweet, melancholy voice of her who had ta- 
ken so strange an interest in her fate whispered tender- 
ly, anxiously, in her ear, " You are safe, dear Annette ; 
you are safe. It is for this moment that I have lived 
so long.'* 

There might be a thousand things that Annette 
would have liked to ask ; there might be a thousand 
hopes, and anxieties, and expectations which required 
satisfaction ; but she felt it was not a moment to make 
infjuiries of any kind, especially as she was not alone 
with the lady who had set her free. 

For more than two hours the carriage rolled on np^ 
idly, and then came a momentary pause while fresh 
horses were put on, after which it began to move for- 
ward at the same pace, and did not stop for nearly three 
hours more. Again the horses were changed, and again 
for an hour and a half they proceeded on their way, till 
at length, by some faint streaks of light that began to ap- 
pear in ^e eastern sky, Annette perceived a long avenue 
of trees, a river, and a chateau at some short distance. 
In ten minutes more they drove into the court of the 
mansion itself. The whole household seemed to be up 
and watching. The great doors at the top of a flight 
of steps were thrown open, and a blaze of cheerful 
light came forth from the vestibule. The lady led An- 
nette on by the hand up those steps and through the 
hall, into a large and ma|pificeot saloon, where some 
light refreshments were laid out. 

The walls of the room were wainscoted with black 
oak, without any other ornament whatsoever except 
the ric^ carving of the cornices and mouldings ; but in 
the centre of one of the panels was a smaU portraiti 
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lick, heavy frame. To it the lady led up Annette 
e, and without a word pointed to the picture with 
ad. It was beautifully executed, and represented 
leman in a military dress in the act of mounting 
rse. He seemed to be taking leave of some one, 
uked full into the room, while his left hand was 
«nted gracefully waving his hat and plume with 
)ression of joy and buoyant happiness which it is 
It to describe. 

soon as she saw it, Annette put her hand to her 

exclaiming, '^ I have seen that before — I have seen 

efore at Castelneau ! I have seen it, and know it 

for I have looked at it for many an hour. Oh, 

I, countenance ! Oh, what a look !** 

I lady cast her arms around her, bent down 
ead upon Annette's shoulder, and wept bitterly, 
her it was the sympathy with grief that is in ev» 
Ine and affectionate human heart, or some of 
many latent causes, those fine and mysterious 
between being and being, which never have been, 
lerhaps never will be explained ; which set idle 
physics altogether at fault, and tell us, perhaps, as 
as we can ever know in this world of the workings 
) immaterial spirit within us, and of its commu- 
?ith other spirits : whether it proceeded from any 
ise causes, from sources more deep and inexplica- 
Jl, or from others more plain and apparent, I can- 

II, but Annette saw not the grief of the lady un- 
1, looked not upon that picture without strong 
on herself, and, giving way to all she felt, she too 
i down her head and mingled her tears with those 
r companion. 

jy were not allowed a long space of time to in- 
m such emotions; for one of the servants who 
i^companied the carriage entered the room the mo- 
after, and, approaching the lady with a respectful 
hispered a few words to her in a low voice. 
J lady started and put her hand to her brow. " In- 
" she said, " indeed ! How far did he come V* 
alf way through the second stage, madam, '^ replied 
jrvant. 

hat is unfortunate," said the lady, " most unfortu- 

Dearest Annette, we have not yet found repose; 

t all events, we are a long way in advance, and we 

lot suffer them to succeed, no, not if we should 
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quit France. Ask no questions, my sweet child, but 
take some refreshment, then three hours of repose, and 
then let us onward to whatever fate may lie before us.^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Wc must now for a time return to the chateau of 
Michy, and to the back staircase and small passages 
through which Annette took her way in making her es- 
cape. Those passages, as we have said, were deserted 
by every one as she went through them ; not a human 
being presented itself; for the door which led to the 
kitchen of the chateau, always an important and busy 
quarter of a French house, was that which we have 
seen guarded with so much care, and which the servant 
pronounced to be locked when he quitted it. The other 
offices past which Annette^s course was directed were 
merely sculleries, pantries, larders, and places' of a sim- 
ilar description ; and all was silent and dull as the grave 
as long as the lady and her companions were on their 
way through them. The moment, however, that they 
were gone, from underneath a sort of table or dresser 
in one of the sculleries crept out a small but well-form- 
ed boy, apparently not more than eight or nine years of 
age, but in reality considerably past his fourteenth year. 
He was dressed in the greasy and lowly garb of a maT- 
tnitan, the lowest of all the culinary officers of a French 
house ; but there was an air of shrewd and malicious 
penetration in the bov's eyes, which spoke a spirit well 
calculated to succeed in other and more dangerous em- 
ployments than the somewhat warm but innocent occu- 
pations of the kitchen. 

The moment that he came forth he burst into a low, 
disagreeable, half-suppressed laugh ; then looked sharp- 
ly and keenly round him, as if afraid that somebody 
might be lingering near to mark his merriment. That 
glance, however, satisfied him that he was alone ; and 
Uien he chuckled again and spoke to himself, seeming 
to enjoy the business in which he was engaged very 
highly. "Ha, ha, ha!" he said, "they shall see who 
will be tnarmitan much longen Yon great greasy-liver- 
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ed cook shall beat me no more with his ladle aa if I 
were a tamspit dog. Not he, forsooth ! not he. Nor 
that great wild bully Merliton kick me along the passage 
like a ball. Ay ! if I was such a fool as my compan- 
ion Jonah now, I should go and tell those scavengers of 
court filth what I have seen ; but I am no such ass as 
that. 1*11 put my money in my own«sack, and soon see 
where they carry yon pretty piece of pastry. The kinff 
will give a rare sum for tidings of her journey; and 
while they are all drinking and quarrelling together and 
letting her escape, I will make free with the horses in 
the stable, and away after her to give notice of her 
course : trust me for dodging the hare back to her 
form." 

Thus saying, the marmiton, with another of his low, 
disagreeable laughs, crept quietly out by the same door 
through which Annette had made her exit, and looked 
shrewdly through the darkness after her and her com- 
panions. 

The path which they followed was, like every other 
path on earth, winding and tortuous. We have some- 
thing of the serpent in us all, which, alas ! never allows 
us to go straight forward to our object, even if it be 
from one comer of a field to another. The marmiton^ 
however, who knew the windings of the path by old ex- 
perience, took a shorter way through the grass, and, as 
soon as he had seen Annette and her companions safely 
in the coach, he sprang with a light bound on the top of 
the wall, indulging in one of his triumphant chuckles, 
which it seems called the attention of the principal ser- 
vant who attended the carriage. Running along with 
the agility of a squirrel upon the eminence which ne had 
attained, the boy almost kept pace with the vehicle that 
bore Annette tiU he reached the end of the wall, where 
there appeared a low building with a little court and a 
gate leading out upon the road. This building was in 
fact a stable, in which the gentry whom we have seen 
revelling at the chateau kept the horses which served 
to carry them to and fro upon their various discreditable 
expeditions. One of these horses was soon brought 
forth by the boy, saddled and equipped ; and, although the 
stirrups could not be brought up sufficiently to suit the 
shortness of his legs, yet he contrived to make himself 
a good seat by thrusting his feet into the leathers, and 
thus sallied forth in pursuit of the carriage. 
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For thirty miles he kept up with it well, his weight 
being so light as in no degree to fatigue the horse. The 
Tehicle was now making its way towards the Beauvoisis, 
having left Paris on one side, and following Ihe direc- 
tion of Chantilly and Clermont, and the boy was obhged 
to slacken his pace, though not to abandon the pursuit. 
He kept the coach in view, indeed, till it reached the 
last place where it changed horses, and there suffering 
it to go on while he himself paused to give his owa 
charger some sort of refreshment, he made many in- 
genious inquiries as to the direction which the carriage 
had taken, and who was the proprietor thereof. He 
soon discovered or suspected that the two horseboys, 
who were the only persons up, liad been instructed to 
mislead him ; and, indeed, there was a jocular sort of 
wink of the eye while they answered his questions 
which might well create such an impression. The name 
that they gave in reply to his inquiries was evidently a 
false one, and certainly did not deceive him ; and the 
direction they told him the carriage was about to take 
he concluded might be wrong also, though he did not 
feel quite so sure of that. Shrewd beyond his years, and 
experienced in every minor sort of trickery, he watched 
as well as he could by the dim light the countenances 
of those with whom he spoke. He judged, and judged 
Tightly, that they suspected him of reading their replies 
the reverse way, and he imagined that they might there- 
fore tell him what was right in one particular in order 
to cheat him the more surely. He resolved, therefore, 
to be upon his guard ; and though he went on fast wher- 
ever there were no carriage-paths to the right or left, 
he stopped at each turning, and examined accurately 
whether fresh traces of wheels and horses* feet were to 
be discovered. Thus he pursued his plan successfully, 
and did not again stop till he had traced the vehicle into 
the gates of the chateau where we have seen Annette 
take refuge. 

In the village opposite to the gates of that building he 
paused for two or three hours in order to refresh his 
norse, and there, by inquiries, he easily ascertained 
what was the name of the mansion. Satisfied with this 
information, he rode slowly back on the way to Ver- 
sailles, and, presenting himself at the palace, demanded 
boldly to speak with the king. 

The Swiss to whom he addressed himself laughed 
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him to scorn, saving, " Get away, you greasy rapscaU 
lion ; do you think the king speaks with such dirty young 
vagabonds as you are? Why, he would not get the 
smell of pots aind kettles out of his nose for a month. 
Gret away, get away, I tell you. I would make my cane 
f y about your shoulders if I were not afraid that it would 
get befouled by such a dirty acquaintance." 

The boy was not a little disappointed, but, neverthe- 
less, he was not driven to despair. Being determined to 
gain his point, perfectly unscrupulous as to means, and 
seeing what was the obstacle which lay in his way, he 
took himself back to Paris without delay, and there pre- 
pared to supply the means which were wanting by the 
unceremonious sale of the horse which he had borrowed 
from the stables at Michy. 

In the good city of Paris, rogues of all kinds, sorts, 
and descriptions abound, and ever have abounded The 
harvest of such gentry, then, was not at all deficient at 
the time I speak of; and among the rest, buyers of sto- 
len goods were never found wanting to persons who had 
8uch articles to dispose of. The horse of the marmiton 
was at once judged, by the man to whom he offered it, 
to be that sort of merchandise which, being somewhat 
dangerous to the traffickers therein, may be bought and 
soldj^ry much below its real value. It was somewhat 
knoSfcd up also : the saddle and bridle, however, were 
in excellent condition, and the chapman, being rather 
honest than otherwise, absolutely gave the boy one fifth 
of what the whole was worth, with this sum, which 
was to him immense, our marmiton proceeded to the 
shop of a fripier^ where, without difficulty, he obtained 
for hijaaeli a very smart suit, which had once belonged 
to one of the royal pages oi honour, who had outgrown 
it, and transmitted it to his father's valet, who sent it to 
the abode where the marmiton found it. The boy had 
sold the horse at so great a loss, both because he did not 
dare drive a hard bargain aJjout stolen goods, and be- 
cause he was utterly ignorant of the value of the article 
he had to dispose of; but he was very nearly a match 
for the fripier, whose commodities were much more in 
his own line, and he obtained the clothes really not too 
dear. The worthy old clothesman added also a piece of 
advice which was somewhat useful to the marmiton, 

" Be advised, my good boy," he said, " and before you 
put on that suit, wa&& your face and hands, or your dirty 

Vol. II.— D 
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face and yoar clean coat will make the people believe 
that you have stolen either the one or the other, and 
it cannot very well be your own countenance." 

" Well," said the boy, " I'll wash myself if I can get 
water, for I am going to the king, and one must not go 
with dirty hands." 

" Going to the king, you dirty shrimp !" exclaimed the 
fripier ; " what mean you by going to the king 1 The 
king will have nothing to say to such a turnspit dog as 
you !" 

"You are mistaken there, though. Master Thread- 
bare," replied the marmiton ; " the kmg will have a great 
deal to say to me, for I have got a great deal to say to 
him that he will give half a province to hear, if I judge 
right." 

" A secret !" said the fripier^ beginning to be more in- 
terested ; " pray what is that, my boy V 

The boy laughed in his face, replying, "You must 
think me soft enough ; but if you want to tell my se- 
cret to the king before me, teU him that he has more 
rogues in Paris than he knows of, and put yourself at 
the head of the list. Ha, ha, ha !" 

He was quitting the shop with a shout of laughter ; 
but the fripier was one of those who, having really a 
l^enius as well as a passion for intrigue of all kin<^was 
immediately interested in the boy, both ou accoHt of 
the nature of his enterprise, and the talent which he 
showed for that sort of undertaking. 

" Slay, my lad, stay," he cried ; " do not be too hasty. 
I will give you some advice, if you stop but for a mo- 
ment, which shall cost you nothing if it does not suc- 
ceed, and which, if you really have a secret worth any- 
thing, may make your fortune." 

" Ay I" said the boy, pausing to listen ; " tell me what 
that may be." 

" Come hither," said the man, " and attend to what I 
have to say. You can never get speech to the king un- 
less you have somebody to introduce you to him ; now 
I will get you such an introduction if you will give me 
a couple of louis for douceur." 

" How can you do that any more than myself 1" asked 
the boy. " You are but a cleaner of used clothes, and I 
a cleaner of used plates. There's not much difference 
between us, for that matter; and I am not going to 
commit the sin of paying two louis for what God gives 
freely." 
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«« And what is that !" cried the fripier. « What is 
that, my young riddler 1" 

" Why, empty air," replied the boy ; " fine words, I 
mean. Master Threadbare; fat promises and thin per- 
formances. No, no, I will pay nothing for that." 

" Heaven forbid that you should," answered the /rf- 
pier. '* Why, lad, you are as suspicious as a ratcatcher's 
dog ; but I'll show in a minute how 1 can do all that I 
promise to do. Tell me, my lad — you seem to know 
something of the courX — who is the king's valet-de- 
chambre t Can you say 1" 

"Ay, that I can well," repUed the boy. "Many a 
cuff has Master Lebel given me in his day." 

" Right, boy, right," replied the fripier, judging from 
the boy's instant answer that he was in reality acquaint- 
ed with the court. " Well, then, look at this letter, if 
you can read, and see whose name is signed at the 
bottom." 

The boy took the letter and read it through. " Hsi 
ha !" he said ; " he is coming to you to-night, and wants 
a hundred louis: I understand you now. You would 
have me tell my secret to him : is that it V 

" No !" answered i\ie fripier. " No, no, my boy, I see 
you are too shrewd for that : nor would I ever advise it. 
Ma^lJ^Lebel is one of those who will never let any one 
bed^^^b^ anything whereby he can benefit himself. 
Ndl^Hpe may bring you to the presence of the king if 
you^Huy have a secret worth telling." 

"Ha, ha! this is something like, now," replied the 
boy. "Come, Master Fripier, you are likely to win 
your two louis ; but we must about the business speed- 
ily, or some one may step in before us." 

" You see," replied the fripier, " that he marks seven 
o'clock here as the hour when he is to be here ; so, my 
boy, we can do nothing before that. Come to me at 
that hour, and I will introduce you to him, and then, if 
you do not manage matters, it is your fault, not mine." 

" Right," replied the boy, " right. I wo'n't miss my 
mark, depend upon it, but be here at seven exactly ; so 
now fare you well, good friend." 

" One more word before you go," replied the fripier^ 
" which is a word of good counsel, too, my lad, and no 
offence in hfe to a young gentleman of honour who is 
seeking to make his way in the world." 

" What is it 1" said the boy. " What is it 1" 
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" Only this," answered ihefripier ; " if you should by 
any chance have stolen the money as well as the secret, 
you had better keep yourself quite quiet and out of 
sight for the rest of the day. There is a good inn not 
far off, round that corner there, where people lie snug 
occasionally." 

" Oh ! I never steal anything," answered the boy ; "but 
I am tired and going to sleep, so I shall be quiet enough. 
Good- by, good-by," and away he went. 

At the hour of seven, in the gray light which at that 
time of day and season of the year pervaded the inner 
recesses of a Parisian shop— especially when it was sit- 
uated in the far depths of the city, where house piled 
upon house, and lane jostling alley, cut off great part of 
the rays even of the meridian sun — there sat together the 
fripier and the valet- de-ckambre of the king, who, though 
calling himself on all occasions a gentleman (Heaven 
defend us !), did not scruple, when occasion served, to 
'frequent such places as those in which we now find 
him. He might be seen at many times, when the day* 
light was somewhat dim, entering many a low shop, 

})rying into many a poor abode, and sometimes so- 
ouming long therein, either upon his master's account 
or his own. 

His views and occupations on many of th< 
sions we will not offend the reader by inquii 
suffice it to notice the personal business whicl 
him to the dwelling of the fripier. With him, 
many others in his situation, though he derived large 
sums from the vices and follies of those upon whom he 
was dependant, the contact with their corruption indu- 
ced habits of expense which often lefl him poor in the 
midst of opulence. When he saw a king, beggared in 
finances, unscrupulously pillage his subjects to supply 
materials for his own gratifications, no one can wonder 
that he was inclined to pillage his kin^ for the same pur- 
poses. Thus Master Lebel often laid his hands upon 
perquisites, his rights to which were more than doubtful, 
and often sent to the abode of our good friend the fripier 
articles which might have long appeared upon the king's 
person or ornamented Versailles, had he not discovered 
some flaw which, in his opinion, rendered them un- 
worthy of the royal touch. Sometimes, also, he was 
obliged to anticipate such resources ; and, calculating that 
garments still new would wear with time, and must find 
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their way into his hands, he would sell the monarch's 
robes upon his back, and thus extract some gold from 
the close purse of the serviceable friend with whom he 
was now conversing. 

The fripier had told him of his adventure with the boy, 
and Lebel had just laughed with a scornful sneer at such 
a person as the other described having anything worthy 
of the king's ear, when the marmiton himself appeareJ, 
dressed in his new plumage, and looking, to say sooth, 
both smart and graceful, though still, of course, very di- 
minutive in size, the new clothes having expanded his 
heart without enlarging his person. 

" Good-even, Monsieur Lebel," he said. *' Good-even 
to your worship. I dare to say this good gentleman has 
told you that I want speech of his majesty." 

The valet'de-chambre stared at the boy with as scruti- 
nizing a glance as the state of the light in the shop would 
admit, and remained a moment or two gazing upon him 
intently, as if for the very purpose of confusing and 
abashing him. But the marmiton was one not so easily 
put out of countenance, and he was, moreover, impress- 
ed with a great idea of his own importance ; an idea 
which, certainly, when it is sufficiently fixed and strong, 
carries us through innumerable difficulties and dangers, 
in ^IM^our boat would founder without the aid of that 
bu^^^^ork-like quality called self-conceit. 

^^^ Master Lebel," said the marmiton, at length, 
" yoiW^em in a contemplative mood this morning. Pray 
let me know when you have done, and give me an an* 
swer whether you will bring me to speech of the king; 
or shall I apply to another 1" 

" Bring you to speech of the king !" exclaimed LebeL 
** You saucy Jack Snipe, I will bring you to acauaint- 
ance with a horsewhip. Why your face, though you 
have scrubbed it, is as clear upon my recollection cov- 
ered with grease and smoke as if I had beheld it yes- 
terday." 

" Then where did you behold iti" demanded the boy, 
saucily. " If you have seen it, you can doubtless tell 
where." 

" Do you think I recollect by the mark every brass 

got I meet with ?" rejoined Lebel. " But we will soon 
ring down your impudence, good youth. I pray thee, 
Monsieur Vingtun, send for an archer from the police 
bureau. Depend upon it, this boy has stolen moni^y to 

DS 
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buy his fine clothes. We must have him to the Chite* 
let. Do not let him get away/^ 

"Oh, no fear! no fear!" answered the boy, whose 
courage and impudence had risen rather than decreased 
by food, rest, and reflection. " No fear of my goinff. 
Master Lebel. Here I sit, send for whom you wiu. 
Only remember that I tell you I have something to say 
to the king which he would give half a province to hear ; 
and as he must know the whole matter sooner or later, 
you can judge whether he will be well pleased to find 
that you have kept the tidings from him till, perhaps, it 
may be too late, and have also maltreated the messen- 

fer. Now send for all the archers in France if you will, 
care not. They will bring me to the presence of the 
king, if you do not.** 

There was something so cool and satisfied in the boy's 
whole tone and manner, that it was evident he at. least 
thought his secret of import ; and there was also some- 
thing so shrewd and clever in his looks and words, that 
Lebel inferred he was not likely to make a bad guess of 
what the king would like to hear. Now the valet-de^ 
chambre would have given half a pound of the best snuff 
that he ever took from the royal canister — and that, for 
him, would have been a considerable sacrifice — to learn 
the boy's secret, for the purpose of knowing wkdjjj^ it 
was really worth retailing, and of making usef^^^ot 
his own purposes ; but the boy was evidently^HKe- 
trable ; and, as the next best thing, Lebel continued to 
stare in his face, for the purpose of ascertaining where 
he had seen him before ; a fact which had utterly es- 
caped from his memory, though he was <juite sure that 
the boy's face had met his eyes many a time. 

At length a sudden light seemed to strike him. " Ha I** 
he exclaimed, " now I recollect ! You are the little vil- 
lain of a marmiton who put sugar into my basin of soup 
the other day at Michy." 

" The same. Monsieur Lebel ! the same !" replied the 
marmiton ; " and the same whose ears you boxed for so 
doing." 

" Now I begin to see the whole matter," said Lebel, 
thoughtfully. " So I know your business now." 

" Ay V said the boy, somewhat apprehensive that his 
secret might have escaped by some other channel ; " how 
80, 1 pray you. Monsieur Lebel 1" 

" Why, simply this," replied the valet, *' that the young 
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lady— I mean the last — that was brought to Michy haft 

been carried off from that place/' 
" Phoo !" cried the boy, ** you know nothing about it !" 
** I know as much as the king,'' replied the valet-de- 

chambre ; '* and, moreover, there has been a sad to do 
about it this very morning at Versailles." 

"Well," answered the boy, in a more important tone 
than ever, " it is in order to make the king know more 
than either he or you know that I want to see him. If 
you bring me to him, I will tell him how the whole hap- 
pened, every step the girl took, where she went to, and 
where she now is." 

" If you tell that, your fortune is made," cried Lebel. 
" Come with me ! come with me ! and you shall be 
Monsieur Marmiton for the rest of your life !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

Wrvr Lebel and the marmiton arrived at Versailles, 
it was found that the king was occupied, and no one 
dare^j^distmi) him for' the time. The audience, there- 
ibre,J|Bch the boy solicited was of necessity delayed 
till tn^oUowing morning, and during the course of the 
whole evening he was subjected to an ordeal, after 
which he might have been considered as well qualified 
for admission into any diplomatic cabinet in Europe. 
The court of Savoy itself could not have produced any 
one shrewder, or more skilful at detecting and parrying 
every subtle contrivance of an enemy, than the marmiton 
proved himself to be in his conversation with Lebel. 
The latter left no means untried, either by a quiet jest, 
a sly question upon something apparently totally uncon- 
nected with the subject, a trap within trap, which he 
fancied it entirely impossible that the boy could discov- 
er, or, in short, any other art whatsoever which the wit 
of man could devise to worm out of the boy his secret, 
for the purpose of making use of it himself. To his 
surprise, however, he found that in this sort of mental 
fencing the boy took as much delight as he did himself, 
or even more ; for when he, frustrated at every point, 
suffered the siilijeet to drop for a moment, the lad, with 
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a degree of malicious fun, would cunningly lead the con- 
versation back towards the same topic, and engage the 
disappointed valet in new efforts, which were frustrated 
as before. The next object of Lebel was to prevent 
the boy holding any communication with the other per- 
sonages of the royal household ; and he therefore kept 
him in his rooms all night, under strong apprehensions 
lest any one should get hold of him, and bring him with- 
out his participation to the royal ear. 

As early the next morning as possible, the fact of the 
boy's presence at Versailles was notified to the king, 
and he was admitted to the royal chamber while Louis 
was dressing. He stood in one comer of the room 
while all the pompous foolery took place which, by that 
time, had become a rule of state at the rising of a French 
monarch. Every gentleman who had a claim to hand 
to the king any part of his wardrobe was there present, 
the one giving Louis his shirt, another his waistcoat, 
another his stockings, and the whole of the undignified 
process being gone through with an air of as solemn gray- 
ity as if it had been an execution. The various nobles 
gazed at the boy from time to time as he stood in the 
comer, wondering what brought him there, and some- 
times, misled by his gay apparel into a belief that he 
was a person of consequence, experiencing sej^tions 
of jealousy and apprehension lest this new ^Bmant 
should take from them a part of the royal favourer 

As soon as Louis was up, and, by the different arts 
and appliances of the day, had been made to look some- 
what more king-like and youthful than he did at first, 
he turned towards a small cabinet which lay to the right 
of his bedroom, and, making a sign to the boy, he said, 
''Come hither, come hither; Lebel, bring him hither. 
Give me a role de chambre.^^ 

He addressed one of the gentlemen who stood nearest 
to him, and who immediately took up a dressing-gown 
which lay at hand and offered it to the monarch. At 
that very instant, however, another nobleman laid his 
hand upon the arm of the first, and insisted that it was his 
right to hand the dressing-gown. The first replied that 
the king had spoken to him. The one claimed by the 
king's immediate command, the other by his ancient 
right, and for several minutes the king was kept wait- 
ing, till at length he was obliged to decide the dispute 
himself, and of course gave his judgment in favour of 
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etiqaette. The person whose privilege it was handed 
hita the dressing-gown, but the king, somewhat cold 
and very impatient, forbade him to assist in putting it 
on, and conferred that honour upon the other. He then 
retired into the cabinet, followed by Lebel and the boy, 
and remained there for half an hour, with the door 
closed upon the whole party of attendant nobles. 

The conversation which took place between the mon- 
arch, the valet-de-chambre, and the marmiton on every ac- 
count had better not be transcribed, for it is well known 
that in his communications with the pitiful minions who 
surrounded him, and the vUe instruments of his pleas- 
ures, Louis forgot both what was due to his character 
as a gentleman and his character as a king. The re- 
sult, however, was, that at the end of the half hour, 
while he remained in the cabinet and finished there the 
operations of his toilet, Lebel and the boy issued forth 
and went together to a room on the ground floor, where 
a single secretary was found busily writing by himself. 
The valet'de-chambre leaned down beside him, saying in 
a' low, quiet tone, "Be pleased. Monsieur Hastelmont, 
to draw up an order for the liberation of Monsieur le 
Baron de Cajare, and carry it up for the king's signa- 
ture ; after which you will have the kindness to put this 
young gentleman upon the king's household-book as 
one of me pages of the ante-chamber, with a pension of 
eight hundred livres." 

The secretary looked round to the boy, and, perfectly 
ignorant of his previous condition, said, in a quiet tone, 
" Will you have the goodness, sir, to tell me your Chris- 
tian and surname 1" 

'* My name is Julien Beaufils," replied the boy ; and 
the secretary made a note thereof, with the directions 
which Lebel had given him. 

'' Now, sir," said Lebel, speaking to the boy in the 
same tone as the secretary nad assumed, " if you will 
go to my room, I will join you in a minute or two, and 
we will have breakfast before you set out." 

The boy went away without reply, and the moment 
his back was turned the secretary inquired of Lebel, 
with somewhat of a grin, " Who have you got there, 
mon cher ?" 

" The devil himself for cunning," replied Lebel ; " I 
believe he has done more for himself with the king 
in half an hour than many another man would do in a 
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lifetime. I have never seen his equal in impudence, 
shrewdness, and hypocrisy." 

" Not when you looked in the glass, Lebel !" replied 
the secretary, with a laugh. " You have done well for 
yourself, I fancy, too." 

" Not I," answered Lebel : " but he is beyond any of 
us. Why, the day before yesterday he was a marmi- 
ton at Michy. However, Monsieur Hastelmont, be so 
kind as to make out those orders, and draw also an or- 
der for fifty crowns for me." 

" Nonsense, Lebel," replied the secretary ; " you 
know very well I cannot do that without the king's 
commands." 

" The king intends it, indeed," replied Lebel : " you 
may ask him if you doubt me ;" and, thus saying, he 
went away in another direction. In a moment or two 
after he was speaking to the captain of the guard : one 
of the officers of tht old regime, indeed, but one whose 
humble devotion towards his sovereign was elevated by 
none of those high and chivalrous feelings which were 
at one time characteristic of the French nobility. The 
officer in question laid his hand upon his heart, shrug- 
ged up his shoulders, declared himself ready to obey his 
monarch's orders to the death, and immediately gave 
some commands to*one of his inferiors in grade. 

After his brief conversation with the captain of the 
guard, Lebel returned somewhat slowly towards the 
royal cabinet, where he found Louis, freed from the im- 
portunate presence of his courtiers, and conversing with 
the secretary we have mentioned alone. 

**How is this, Lebel, how is thisi" exclaimed the 
king : '* how came you to tell Monsieur Hastelmont to 
give you fifty crowns 1" 

" I thought, sire," replied Lebel, with a low bow and 
a grave air, " that your majesty intended it." 

" Why," exclaimed the king, " I never said any such 
thing." 

"No, sire," replied Lebel, with another low bow, 
*' but I thought your majesty had forgot to say it. I 
was quite sure that the greatest and most generous mon- 
arch on earth would never give a boy a place and a pen- 
sion because he had brought a piece of news which I 
would have discovered by other means in a few hours, 
and never give his poor servant Lebel a reward of fifty 
crowns for finding out the boy, and thus, in iact, gaining 
the information in the first place." 
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Louis had at first looked angry, but he laughed before 
the man concluded, saying, ^* Write the order, Hastel- 
fflont, write the order ! such a piece of impudence is 
worth fifty crowns for once in a way. Only take care 
that it be not repeated, Lebel, or you may chance to find 
yourself in the Ch&telet some day.*' 

" Any place to which your majesty might please to 
send me,'^ replied Lebel, with a profound inclination of 
the head and turn up of the eyes, '' wouM be cheered 
and brightened by the knowledge that I am obeying your 

We need not pursue any farther the conversation that 
took place between the king and his valeUde'chambre^ 
which, to speak the truth, speedily assumed a somewhat 
profane character. Ere it had gone far, however, one 
of the ministers was announced, and Lebel left his sov- 
ereign and went to breakfast with the page. The lat- 
ter, however, was speedily summoned to lead the way 
at the head of a small party of cavalry, whose orders 
were to search for and bring into the presence of the 
king Mademoiselle de St. Morin, upon the pretext of 
hearing her statement in regard to the illegcd proceed- 
ings, as the order termed them, by which she had lately 
suffered. This excuse, which had been suggested by 
Lebel, was very specious, and one easily managed, for 
the king well knew that he could stop such inquiry at 
whatsoever moment he thought fit, and that his was 
one of those cases where, to use the expression of the 
law, he could tctke advantage of his own wrong. 

For a time, however, ne was destined to be disap- 
pointed. The soldiery proceeded on their course, and 
the boy, who had taken care to mark every stick and 
stone between the chateau of Argencerre and Paris, led 
them, without a fault, to the very gates of that mansion. 
All was quiet within, however, and the windows in the 
front of the house were closed. The courtyards were 
empty, and the officer, beginning to suspect that the boy 
had deceived them, threatened him highly with his own 
indignation and the king^s, as a preparative to something 
worse. The courtyard and the stables were found quite 
empty ; and again and again the officer rang alternately 
the ffreat bell which hung at the front of the chateau, and 
the little bell which hung at the back. 

At length, as he was dropping the latter instrument of 
noise from his hand, in despair of making anybody hear, 
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he saw through one of the large grated windows which 
flanked each side of the back entrance, and had no shut- 
ters, something very like a human form crossing the 
hall within, and he accordingly addressed himself again 
to the bell with redoubled vehemence. The sound pro- 
duced no effect, however, and he then seized upon the 
handle of the door, resolved to pull or knock it down, 
and to accomplish an entrance oy some means. The 
door, however, yielded to his hand at once, and he now 
found that if he had applied for admittance in that man- 
ner at first, it would certainly not have been refused to 
him, the lock being merely upon the latch. 

The moment he entered, he looked furiously round 
for the daring person who had neglected to attend to his 
repeated applications, and he beheld an old woman in a 
brown stuff gown, tucked through her pocket-hole so as 
to show a green calimanco petticoat underneath. She 
was in the very act of looking into a closet in the wall, 
and throwing out upon the floor of the passage sundry 
little articles of household gear, such as brushes and 
dusters ; and the coolness and deliberation with which 
she proceeded enraged the oliicer to such a degree that 
he felt a strong inclination to run her through the body 
with his sword. He contented himself, however, witn 
seizing her by the arm and shaking her violently, ask- 
ing her how she dared to behave in such a manner to an 
officer of the royal guard. 

•* Yes, sir, yes," replied the old woman, looking calmly 
in his face. " Yes, sir, very ! I am glad your honour 
thinks so ! Everybody says the same." 

"Says what? you old fool," exclaimed the officer; 
" says that you are mad or stupid V 
- " Ay, terrible, indeed, sir," replied the ancient dame : 
" you are very good to say so. I have been so ever 
since I had the smallpox in the year 1701. I was just 
eleven years old then, and I have not heard a word since, 
that is to say, distinctly. This is my best ear, and if you 
speak low I can hear on that side sometimes ; but this 
is one of my bad days, when I have such noises in my 
head as if all the bells in the village were ringing." 

The officer thought that she might well have thought 
all the bells in the village were ringing ; but seeing that 
it was perfectly in vain to attempt to make the old 
woman near, he proceeded without farther question to 
search the house, much to the astonishment, it seemed, 
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of the good dame, who remonstrated manfully, bat to no 
effect. 

Not a room in the chateau was left unexamined ; but, 
nevertheless, nothing was discovered which coidd lead 
any one to suppose for a moment that the place had 
been inhabited for many months, if not years. There 
was a look of dry and dusty solitude about it which was 
Tery convincing, and the officer suspected strongly that 
the boy had misled him and deceiv^l the king. In this 
opinion he was confirmed on going forth again from the 
house. He then encountered a little knot of villagers, 
who had been gathered together by curiosity on the un- 
usual appearance of soldiery, and asked them where 
was the family belonging to the chateau. 

" Why, bless you, monseigneur," replied one of the 
peasants, ** the dnateau has not been inhabited for these 
many years : not since my old lord died.** 

" Now, you young scoundrel," cried the officer, turn- 
ing to the marmitan, " what do you say to this 1 Have 
jou or have you not been deceiving us 1" 

"Deceiving you!" said the boy, with a laugh; "I 
riioald get very little by that! But I will show you 
something in a minute which will prove whether I have 
been deceiving you or not. Look at the marks of the 
wheels going into the gateway ! Look where they have 
cut the grass in the courtyard. Now ask Jean Bon- 
homme there whether he has been cheating you or not, 
and whether there were not people in the chateau all 
yesterday." 

^ No," answered the peasant, who had spoken before, 
and who had heard what the boy said, " there was no- 
body in the chateau yesterday but old Jeannotte, for I 
took her up some bundles of sticks myself at twelve 
o'clock in the day. The boy's a liar." 

"So think I," rejoined the officer; and poor Julien 
Beaufils was very likely to go home with a bad reputa- 
tion, and lose more by a mistake than he had gained by 
Ids wit, when one of the women interposed, saying, 

" Ay, but you dwell a good way off, Paul ; and I, who 
live by the road, heard a desperate galloping the night 
before last, and carriage wheels and all, as if the king 
were going by." 

^ And I," said a little boy, <* saw the back court filled 
with men and horses !" Another of the party was soon 
found, who dedured that she had seen a large train set 
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out from the chateau about ten o'clock on the preceding 
day, when all the inhabitants of the hamlet were at a dis- 
tance in the fields doing their autumnal work, she her- 
self having come home to prepare her father's dinner. 

Nothing more, however, could be learned. No one 
could tell which direction the party who had made this 
brief visit to the chateau had taken on quitting it ; and/ 
after some fai:ther inquiries, the officer, beginning to find 
that the hour of dinner was passedi left one of his men 
to pursue the investigation, and turned his steps back 
towards Versailles. The march was considered too far 
to be accomplished that day, and it was, consequently, 
wellnigh ten o'clock on the following morning before 
the marmiton and his companions reached the royal 
presence. 

The boy immediately found his way to the apartments 
of the king's valet, and entered the room without cere- 
mony. He found Monsieur Lebel occupied, however, 
with two personages, who were evidently worthy of 
some remark. The one was a gentleman of good mien, 
graceful exterior, handsome dress and person, but, with- 
al, possessing in the highest degree that indescribable air 
of supercilious licentiousness which particularly char- 
acterized the courtiers of Louis XV. He looked, in 
short, as if he scorned everything — even to himself! 
and he certainly did scorn all things connected with 
honourable and virtuous feeling. He was sitting in a 
chair, tapping his shoe with his cane, and saying to Le- 
bel, who stood beside him, ^* I really do not see, Lebel, 
what difference grades make in any act. There are only 
two entities m the world, pleasure and pain ; and one 
thing that gives us pleasure is Just as good as another; 
everythinff that gives us pain, bieul alike." 

So spoKe the Count Jean de Barry, one of the least 
virtuous of the licentious court of Louis, where almost 
all were vicious. We shall not pause upon LebePs re^ 
ply to this exposition of the count's views, but turn 
rather to the other person whom the room contained, 
whom we shall probably never have to mention again. 

She was a young woman, dressed with great elegance 
and taste, though not with richness ; but the extraordi- 
nary personal attractions which she certainly did pos- 
sess were displayed in not a very decent manner. Hers 
was beauty, however, of a style which is the least of all 
others beautiful ; for, though all the forjoa were fine and 
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the colouring magnificent, though there was grace as 
well as 83rmmetry, yet the expression — not only of the 
face, but of the whole figure ; not of one individual fea- 
ture or another, but of every feature and every limb — 
was of a kind painfully voluptuous. She might have af- 
forded an excellent representative of the earthly Aphro- 
dite, but never could have been mistaken for the heav- 
enly one. Such was the person who at that time bore 
the name of Mademoiselle Lange, but who afterward 
ruled France by her power over the weaknesses of a 
libertine king, under the name of Madame du Barry. 

As soon as Lebel saw the boy, he exclaimed aloud, 
" Have you found her 1" 

" No," answered the boy ; " as I told you we should 
be, we were too late, and we have not found her." 

'' Never mind," replied Lebel, " I think we can do 
without her." 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Although they be a pack of rash and low-minded 
villains," said the king, speaking to Lebel, '* we must 
not suffer them, on that account, to be punished for doing 
our will. You are sure that none of them compromised 
our name in the matter V* 

'* Quite sure," answered Lebel ; " I have Monsieur Mo- 
rin's word for it, sire ; though he says, and so say the 
rest of the police, that there was not one of them who 
would have failed to plead your majesty's orders if they 
had not been stopped, and that the Baron de Cajare^o- 
tually did so." 

So far Lebel thought himself obliged to report Pierre 
Morin's speech truly ; for he had a pertain dread of the 
commissary of police, of his keenness and his power, 
which made him afraid of saying anything actually un- 
true of him, or of concealing anything from the kinff 
which Morin directed him to communicate. That dread, 
however, like every other kind of fear, was not a little 
mingled with dislike, and he lost no opportunity of say- 
ing, every now and then, a word or two which he thought 
might injure that good officer in the opinion- of the king. 
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Louis, however, notwithstanding all his vices and his 
many weaknesses, had good sense enough to know those 
who served him well and zealously; nor would any 
slight cause induce him to withdraw his favour from per- 
sons who showed honesty and wisdom in his service. 
He was pleased with every appearance of devotion to 
himself, whether it took the form of depraved subservi- 
ency to his will, or any courtly shape of respect; but 
he would often bear opposition, and even rudeness, with 
the utmost patience, if it were proved to proceed from 
disinterested motives, and firom a real zeal for his good 
or that of the country. 

This pecuUarity of his character was strongly shown 
in the present instance ; for, as soon as the valet-de-eham- 
bre had done justice to the words of Pierre Monn, he 
went on, in the true spirit of his class, to do the com- 
missary as much disservice as it was possible. 

" Indeed, sire," he continued, '* I cannot help thinking 
that Monsieur Morin must have a great animosity to- 
wards Monsieur de Cajare, from the way he spoke of 
him." 

" Indeed," said the king ; " do you know any cause he 
has for disliking Monsieur de Cajare V 

" Not exactly," replied Lebel ; " but, of course, it is 
very easy, your majesty, to see when a man hates an- 
other, by the way he speaks of him. He said that Mon- 
sieur de Cajare was a dangerous person to trust ; for 
that, whatever he did, he always had his own interest in 
view ; and, in short, he seemed to think very ill of him 
indeed, and not to conceal it.*' 

"That may be very well, Lebel," replied the king, 
" without his acting with any degree of malice or ani- 
mosity. I may think you a vast scoundrel, Lebel, i^ 
not hate you either." 

* Your majesty's too good," said Lebel, bowing down 
to the very ground, as if the king had paid him a high 
compliment ; " but yet, sire, it was surely veiiy saucy of 
this Monsieur Morin to go to Michy at all. What busi- 
ness had he there 1" 

" You do not understand what* you are talking about, 
Lebel," replied the king : " these men chose to play the 
fool, and to pass themselves off for the police when they 
had no occasion to do so, and which, moreover, is quite 
against the law and my pleasure. Morin asked Monsieur 
de Choiseul if they had authority, and finding they had 
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none, he of course proceeded to arrest them. He went 
a little beyond what was right, perhaps, in regard to Mon- 
sieur de Cajare, but still that person was very impru- 
dent ; and we have proof positive that he was inclined 
to betray the trust reposed in him/' 

*' WeU, your majesty," repUed Lebel, '* I have nothing 
to say against Monsieur Morin, of course ; but I cannot 
help thimcing that he did not act with due respect.'' 

'* Hush, hush !" rephed the king ; " say no more upon 
the subject : I have not a more faithful servant in this 
realm than that same Pierre Morin ; and, since he has 
been at the head of that office, an immense improvement 
has taken place in the police. Let the men be set free 
from the Chitelet, and see that the order I gave for Mon- 
sieur de Cajare not to present himself at Versailles till 
farther orders be properly notified to him. I would have 
all who have been employed in this business be warned 
to be careful, if they would not find their way into the 
prison again. '^ 

The orders of the king were duly obeyed. Notice 
was given to Pierre Morin to set free all the persons 
who had been taken at the chateau of Michy ; and, sum- 
moning them one by one to his presence at his own bu- 
reau, he gave them a careful admonition as to a discreet 
use of any secrets that they possessed, and in regard to 
their future conduct in their various avocations. Pierre 
Jean was the last whom he thought fit to speak with; 
but not even the Chitelet had been able to diminish, by 
a shade, the brazen impudence of Pierre Jean. 

'* My dear friend and counsellor," he replied to the 
warnings of Pierre Morin, '* it is all no use ; 1 could not 
be an honest man if I would: nature is against me; I 
was bom to roguery as my inheritance ; and I do de- 
clare that I have often tried very hard to behave like an 
honest man without being able. Why, in this very bfti- 
ness that I was put in here for, I vow that twenty times, 
when I looked at the girl, and she said a kind word to 
me, I was tempted to give her a hint of the whole mat- 
ter ; but then Satan himself, or some of his imps, al- 
ways whispered in my ear, in the most insinuating tone 
possible, * Two hundred louis, and all expenses paid.' It 
was not possible to reust that, you know." 

" Hardly, indeed," replied Pierre Morin, " especially 
as, I suppose, my good friend, you expected protection 
even if you were caiight.'' 

E3 
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" No, no, no !** replied Pierre Jean : " do not do jus- 
tice to my prudence at the expense of my wit ; I never 
expected protection at all. if it had been a shopkeeper 
or a poor man that had employed me, I might have ex- 
pected something of the kind ; but the higher the per- 
son the less the security. No, no, no ! Solomon, or 
some of those great people wrote, put not your faith in 
princes ; and he who said so knew more of his own race 
than most people do of their kidney." 

" Well, Master Pierre Jean,'' replied Morin, ** all I have 
to tell you is this, if I catch you at any such tricks 
again, especially with regard to this same lady, I shall 
deal with you in a different way from what I have done 
at present ; for, instead of arresting you for a minor of- 
fence, I shall have you apprehended for that business on 
the other side of the Seine, whejpe robbery and an at- 
tempt to murder were in question ; then we should see 
you swinging in the Greve to a certainty, you know.*' 

" No, no, you would not do that," replied Pierre Jean ; 
" I know you better, Monsieur Morin." 

"And why not?" replied Pierre Morin. "You are 
deceiving yourself altogether. I will do it, as I live." 

" No, no," answered the man ; " but I will tell you 
why not. First, because you know that I never wanted 
to murder the man, or tried to murder him ; and, next, 
because you would never have a hand in hanging one 
of the oldest friends and acquaintances you have in the 
world," 

" Friends and acquaintances !" said Pierre Morin, ga- 
ting on the man steadfastly ; " what do you mean, sir ? 
take care what you say." 

" Ay, ay," replied Pierre Jean ; " twenty years does 
make a difference, and fortune changes favours ; bnt I 
knew you well enough when I was a shopboy to old 
FMau the goldsmith. Ay, and I could tell you more 
about that businete if I liked : something that might as- 
tonish you to hear.** 

Whatever might have been the feelings of Pierre Mo- 
rin — whether he had or had not previously recognised 
Fiteau's ci-devant shopboy— cannot be told, but he had 
by this time learned to conceal all emotions, and not the 
slightest trace of any such thing as surprise could be 
detected on his countenance. 

" I wonder. Master Pierre Jean," he said, "that you, 
who have been so long trading among the sharp people 
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of Paris, do not know that there is nothing at all takes 
place which we are not aware of here. For yourself^ 
I will give you your own history in two minutes if you 
like to hear it. Here," he cried aloud to one of the 
clerks within, " give me folio five hundred, letter P. J.** 

As soon as the huge volume was brought to him, he 
turned to the words Pierre Jean, and that worthy behdd 
two or three long columns filled with his own good acts 
and deeds. 

** Ay,'* continued Pierre Morin, as he read over the 
first part, *' I see what you tell me is true, though I never 
looked to that part of your story before. You were 
shof^y to Fiteau at the time he was murdered, and 
. were strongly suspected, I find, of having purloined some 
of the articles you were sent out to deUver." 

" Upon my honour," cried Pierre Jean, " I never stole 
a thing for three years after that." 

'* That is to your credit," replied Pierre Morin ; " you 
caught the vice in the army, I suppose ; for here I find 
you were drummed out of the tenth regiment, and then 
again you were confined for three months for swin- 
dling, and then were charged with robbing the royal 
courier, for which Corvant was hanged, and then—" 

" Ah, Monsieur Morin, Monsieur Morin,'' cried Pierr^ 
Jean, '* stop, in pity's name ! I see there is no biograp 
phy like that of the police-ofiice." 

Pierre Morin smiled, and, pointing to the end of the 
voluminous article hesuied ^' Pierre Jean," he showed 
him a long line of small crosses made in red ink, and 
asked, ^ Do you understand what that means, my good 
friend t" 

'' No, sir," replied Pierre Jean, who by this time was. 
very much inchned to call him monseigneur; '^pray 
what may be the interpretation thereof 1" 

'* One, two, three, four, five, six, seven," said Piinre 
Morin, counting the crosses, *' that means hangaUe upon 
seven counts ! But come, coitie. Master Pierre Jean, 
don't be downhearted ; there are one or two others that 
have got more crosses than yon have. Why, the fellow 
I had executed on Wednesday week had ten, and you 
may escape yet if you choose to make yourself service- 
able, keep yourself quiet, and, above all things, hold your 
tongue when you are not told to speak." 

** Oh !" cried Pierre Jean, " I will be as silent as the 
grave : my tongue shall never carry me to the gallows, if 
I can help it." 
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•• No," replied Pierre Morin, " but you must always 
tell me what I want to know." 

" Oh, I am ever at your honour's feet," replied Pierre 
Jean. 

" Well, then," continued Monsieur Morin, " be so 
good as to tell me now what it was you said would sur- 
prise me." 

" I don't think now," replied Pierre Jean, " that any- 
thing would surprise you; but what I meant was, that 
on that night when Fiteau was murdered, I saw three 
men insteaui of two coming down the street. Two of 
them were those who were broke on the wheel ; but 
there was a third, who is still living, for I saw him not 
many days ago." 

Still Pierre Morin showed no sign of astonishment. 
'* Did you speak to him V he demanded. 

" Oh ! not I," answered Pierre Jean : " he is a gpreat 
man nowadays, and was going into the court when I saw 
him." 

" You were wise," replied the commissary, " and will 
be still wiser if you hold your tongue about the matter to 
every one." 

" Oh, that I will," answered Pierre Jean ; " I never 
thought of mentioning it— -one hawk does not kill an- 
other, you know — but I did think that I might make use 
of the secret some time, for I was just then going down 
to Castelneau ; and I fancied, if I were caught, and they 
tried to punish me, I would stop them by threatening to 
tell what I knew." 

" You would only have got yourself hanged," replied 
Pierre Morin, " and done him no harm." 

'*Ay, how so!" demanded Pierre Jean, with some 
murprise. 

«* Because," replied Pierre Morin, " when a scoundrel 
aqyses a gentleman, he must either prove his accusa- 
tioti or prove his honesty ; now I take it. Master Pierre 
Jean, that you could neither do the one nor the other. 
There was no word but your own for the matter, and 
you know well what your word is worth in any eourt 
throughout France. Be a wise man, Monsieur Pierre 
Jean, and do not meddle with hot pitch without a long 
spoon." 

'' I never thought of doing anything but frightening 
him," replied Pierre Jean ; ** and as to the long spoon, 
. I do not know where that is to come from." 
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Nor I either,'* replied Pierre Morin, " unless I give 
you one ; but go along just now. You are free, you 
know, for the time being ; you may be safe enough if 
yoa like; but, if you. interfere with things that don't 
concern you, you will have a hempen cravat before the 
week is out." 

'* I will take care, I will take care," replied Pierre 
Jean, who, to say the truth, had been a good deal more 
frightened by the conversation of the commissary than 
ever he had been in his life before, and with a vew low 
reverence he quitted the room, and was suffered tolbsue 
forth at liberty. 

The next person who appeared before the commissary 
was introduced with some sort of secrecy, having been 
led, from a back door which opened into a distant street, 
through various long and tortuous passages to the office 
of Pierre Morin. He was a dark, coffee-coloured man, 
with hair frizzed and powdered, sharp, keen, gray eyes, 
a skin somewhat mailed with the smallpox, a waist. 
coat of very gay embroidery, and a snuff-coloured coat 
with plain buttons. He bowed reverently before Pierre 
Morin, while the latter, as had become somewhat eos- 
tomary with him, looked at his visiter from head to foot 
for a moment oV two without uttering a syllable. At 
length the commissary opened his lips, saying, " You 
are the valet of -Monsieur de Cajare V 

The man laid his hand upon his heart and bowed to 
the ground, shrugging up ma shoulders till they almost 
contrived to swallow up his head between them. ** You 
have received the message I sent you V continued Pierre 
Morin : the man bowed again ; " and are willing to agree 
to the terms V added the officer of police, liking him aU 
the better for his taciturnity. 

The man, in reply, gave the same kind of affirmation ; 
and, looking upon that bow as a part of the sentence, 
he connected it with what was to follow by a conjunc- 
tion, saying, " But I fear I cannot do so much as you 
expect." 

" Why not 1" rejoined Pierre Morin. " You would say 
that the baron is not communicative ; that he does not 
talk to you as some gentlemen do to their valets ; that 
he keeps his secrets to himself. I know all that already, 
my good friend. But what you have to do is this : to 
report regularly twice or three times a day everything 
tlwt you hear from your fellow-servants, where the bar- 
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on breakfasts, dines, and sleeps, who are his compan- 
ions, what he loses or wins at play, and, in short, every 
particular that you have to tell, with all that you sus- 
pect ; and leave us to do the rest. But you must never 
confound suspicions with facts." 

" I will do all that you tell me, sir,^^ replied the man, 
** ^d nothing you tell me not." 

" Is the baron yet free !" demanded Pierre Morin. 

" He is free, has dressed himself, and, when I came 
awa|£was talking with his sister," said the valet. 

" W'here does he go to-night?" demanded Pierre 
Morin. 

" He goes to play at piquet," the servant answered, 
" with the Count de Royan and the Abb6 de Verdun." 

*' He will lose money to them," rejoined Pierre Morin. 

" I don't know, sir," replied the valet ; " he is im- 
proved lately." 

'* But he is not eaual to them," said Pierre Morin : 
" let me know what he loses, if you can find out." 

The man promised to obey him ; and all this matter 
being settled, the valet was suffered to depart, and 
Pierre Morin turned to other business. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

■ 

It is now high time to turn to Annette de St. Morin ; 
but still we need not pause upon all that took'place at 
the chateau to which she had been conveyed, before she 
again left it from an apprehension which, as we have 
seen, was very just, that the course of her journey had 
been watched, and that means would be tsken to pur- 
sue and bring her back to Michy. 

It was in a small plain chaise de poste, then, with none 
but one servant on the outside thereof, and containing 
within no one but Annette herself and the lady whom 
she only knew by the name of Louise, that Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin was pursuing her journey through 
some woods which lie in the neighbourhood of Chartres. 
Donnine, Annette's maid, and another woman servant, 
with two of the men, had been sent upon another road 
nearly parallel, and were ordered to direct their course 
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every day towards the same point as the chaise de poste. 
Two servants on horseback followed the carriage at the 
distance of about three miles, and another mounted at- 
tendant preceded it by nearly an hour's journey. Thus 
many precautions were taken ; but these were not all ; 
for the lady, in speaking with Annette during their first 
day's expedition, endeavoured to remove all anxiety 
from her mind by saying, " Fear not, my sweet child, 
fear not ; we have a good friend actively emploved in 
our service, who has greater means than any oth^lman 
in France of baffling our pursuers, and misleading them 
as to our course.'* 

The journey of the first and second day passed over 
quietly, and Annette's fears began to subside, and her 
heart to beat less timidly at every sound she heard and 
every new face that she beheld upon the road. Her 
companion was all tenderness and kindness ; but, even 
had she been less so, there was something in her very 
countenance, in the tone of her voice, in the expression 
of her eyes, which would have made Annette's bosom 
warm towards her, and taught her to trust and to con- 
fide. But in the long and thoughtful conversations 
which took place now as they sat side by side, in the 
occasional outbursts of feeling which poured forth from 
the lady's heart, in the deep and solemn comments 
which from time to time found their way to her lips 
upon the manifold subjects that they discussed— com- 
ments breathing of deep, long, earnest thought upon all 
the great and important points of human life, and man's 
strange destiny — in all these things Annette found fresh 
cause eveiy hour to admire and love the fair being with 
whom she was brought into such close communion. 
There was an interest, too, in the very mystery of their 
mutual connexion ; a warm and thrilling interest, which 
made Annette feel differently towards her than to any 
other human being. The very questions that she asked 
her own heart concerning that connexion awoke all 
the tenderness and sweetest sympathies of our nature 
in favour of the stranger. 

" What," Annette would ask herself, " what could be 
the meaning of that long, earnest, tender gaze with 
which the lady regarded her from time to time t What 
the secret emotions which caused the tears suddenly to 
rise into her eyes % What the warm and overpowering 
Mlings which every now and then would make the 
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lady cast her arm around her, and press a kiss upon her 
cheek and brow 1" 

Sometimes she would think that some of the nearest 
and dearest ties roust exist between them, and her 
own heart beat at the idea with sensations nigh to ec- 
stasy. But the sweetest of all the dreams — a dream 
which was nourished b^r the lady frequently calling her 
" my child" — ^was soon dispelled. Not only was there no 
ring upon the finger — for that in France and in those 
timopaight very well take place even in the case of a 
marned woman — but the servants from time to time 
called her mademoiselle, a token which was not to be 
mistaken. What, then, could be the tie between them 1 
for tie there evidently was. What could be the motive 
of all that lady*8 conduct ? What the deep, heartfelt 
interest which was the secret of the whole. 

Such inquiries set Annette's fancy roving through 
tracts which she had never ventured upon before. Up 
to that period she had asked herself but few, if any, ques* 
tions concerning her previous history ; she had rarely 
demanded, even of herself, who were her parents ; she 
had never thought of why and how she had been left an 
orphan in the world, without any kindred tie that she per* 
ceived around her. This indifference, indeed, proceed* 
ed from no degree of apathy ; but none of the circum* 
istances in which she was placed had tended to awaken 
such thoughts. The love of the Abb^, Count de Castel- 
neau seemed fully to supply that of a parent ; and in the 
secluded life which she had led, no events had hitherto 
occurred to conduct imagination on the path of inquiry. 
Had the child which the abb6 had adopted been a boy, 
the case, of course, would have been very different. At 
each step, then, in life, some circumstance would have 
occurred to excite investigation. The prattle and in* 
quiries of schoolfellows, the companions of the camp or 
the field, the continual sight of aU the ties of the woild, 
the affections seen in other families, and kindnesses re* 
quired and received by the individual, would all have 
made him ask long, long before, '* Who, who, and what 
^m I % Where are all the dear relationships, the sweet 
bonds which surround our childhood and our youth? 
Where are the kindred faces and the kindred names 1 
Where the father's hand to guide and to protect ? Where 
the mother's care to watdi, to comfort, and to sooth! 
Where are the brothers, the sisters, the reiaiionsi, the 
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family friends, the sweet ancestral home, and all the 
bright associations of the past linked with the present V* 
Such questions would have suggested themselves at ev- 
ery turn to the mind of the boy or the man ; but woman^s 
nature is to concentrate her affections within a smaller 
circle ; to pour them more intensely on fewer objects ; 
to give all lesser ties a lesser hold, and to be satisfied 
with limits that will not satisfy man. 

Thus had Annette^s life proceeded, contented with that 
which was, without looking into that which might be. 
A father's kindness could not exceed that of the Count 
de Castelneau, and she was satisfied with that love, with« 
out feeling a craving for more. She saw no happy homes 
around her, or but few, and those among the lower class- 
es; and she was too little conversant with the joys of 
kindred to think thereof except when her attention was 
forced towards them. Once awakened, however, the 
whole tender and deep emotions of her heart — a heart 
well calculated to entertain every affection in its most 
ardent and lasting form — prompted her to inquire, 
" Where was the family from which she had a right to 
expect such feelings -as those which the lady evinced to« 
wards herV and often as they went she would fall into 
deep reveries, from which she was only roused by some 
new caress, which seemed to speak that the subject of 
her thoughts was comprehended. 

Still, however, the lady not only gave no explanation 
herself, but when Annette approached the topic of the 
kindness which she had shown her, and the interest she 
took in her, her reply was turned in such a way as to in- 
timate that all farther inquiry at that time would be pain- 
ful to her. On other points, however, she spoke much 
more frankly, telling her fair companion in what direc- 
tion her apprehensions had pointed, and explaining to her 
— as far as such a thing could be explained to the ears 
of purity and innocence — the character of the king, and 
the infamous acts which were from time to time perpetra- 
ted in France for the gratification of his licentiousness. 
The fears of Annette, indeed, had not before assumed any 
distinct and tangible form ; and even now, though they 
took a definite direction, she shrunk from hearing more, ' 
and speedily, on her part, changed the conversation to 
subjects which certainly affected her actual situation lesfl, 
but which were also less painful to her ear. 

In this manner, as I have said, passed two' days, and 
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the evening of the second was coming rapidly on, when 
the carriage, making its way through the wood not many 
leagues from Chartres, was suddenly stopped and near- 
ly overturned by the fore axle breaking and one of the 
wheels coming off. The country around, though beau- 
tiful, presented not the sHghtest appearance of a human 
habitation, and the embarrassment of the whole party 
was now extreme. No chance existed, the driver said, 
of finding kny one capable of repairing the damage with* 
in the precincts of the forest, and it extended for at least 
two leagues farther. 

After all the manifold consultations which generally 
follow such accidents, it was at length determined that 
the two ladies should set out with the coachman, as he 
knew the road better than the other servant, who was to 
remain in charge of the vehicle, and that they should 
proceed on the road to Chartres until they met with 
some habitation where they could either find shelter for 
an hour or two till the carriage could be repaired, or 
lodging for the night. . 

The road was sandy and difficult ; and although the 
soft, calm, yellow light of the autumnal evening rested 
beautifully tipon the mossy banks and silvery roots of 
the old beech-trees, though many a picturesque and en- 
ticing spot presented itself for repose, yet Annette and 
the lady hastened on, for both had by this time known 
enough of danger and sorrow to feel apprehension even 
when no actual peril appeared. Not more than an hour 
of daylight could be reckoned upon ; and Annette strove 
to make herself believe that on a road so near a large 
city, and in a royal forest, one might wander safely long 
after the great luminary himself had sunk to repose ; yet 
still she gazed eagerly forward at every turn of the road, 
in hopes of seeing some house or cottage where shelter 
could be obtained before the last look of the sun was 
withdrawn from the earth. 

Both the lady and Annette were somewhat fatigued 
from the wearing effect of agitation and from several 
days of hurried travelling, which at that time was by no 
means so easy a process in France as at present, and 
the act of walking through the loose sand or over the 
rough gravel of a forest road soon tired them still more, 
so that it was with feelings of great delight on every ac- 
count that at length the voung lady exclaimed, " There 
is a house !" 
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As they approached nearer, they saw that it was not 
•Diy a human habitation, but one of some size ; and by 
the tall pole and garland before the door, it appeared to 
be a house of public entertainment. All was calm and 
sUent, too, about the place, which pleased Annette the 
more, as it was not to be expected that the company, if 
there had been any, in a cabaret in the forest would be 
very choice or agreeable ; and the profound stillness of 
the whole scene, the sweet, low sunshine pouring over 
the open sandy space before the house, and shining in at 
a door where sat a drowsy cat enjoying the last rays, 
afforded a promise of tranquillity which was very sooth- 
ing. 

Advancing together, then, with their apprehensions 
of a long walk through the wood by night now dispel- 
led, the two ladies entered the door of the little inn. 
They found the interior less inviting than the outside, 
indeed, for the first room that presented itself was the 
ancient well-smoked kitchen, at the farther side of 
which, with her back towards them, was an old woman 
busily engaged in cooking. She was not very cleanly 
in her apparel, and by her side was a girl of about 
ten years old, still less neat. The face of the latter 
was turned towards the visiters as they entered, and 
presented a sadly unwashed aspect, while a fearful 
squint in the left eye gave a disagreeable expression to 
features which might otherwise have been pretty. 

" Oh, dame !'' exclaimed the girl, as she saw the two 
strangers, " here are ladies, and one has got — " 

But the old woman stopped the girl from announcing 
what part of the ladies' apparel excited her admiration, 
by turning round and giving her a push which drove her 
against the side of the chimney ; and then, advancing 
towards Annette and her fair companion, she asked in a 
civil tone what she could do to serve them. 

Their situation was speedily explained, and the good 
woman then informed them that about four miles far- 
ther on there was another house, where there was a 
blacksmith's shop. Somebody would be found there, 
she said, who could immediately repair the carriage ; * 
but, at the same time that she offered the assistance of 
her little girl to show the coachman the way to the next 
carrefour^ from which place the road was direct, she ex- 

Eressed a hope that the ladies would stay at her poor 
ouse all night, as it would take a long time to mend a 
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broken axle, and the distance to Chartres was nearly 
twelve miles. The countenance of the old woman was 
not very much more prepossessing than that of het 
daughter or granddaughter, whichever she was, and An- 
nette felt a strange reluctance to remain in the place of 
shelter which they had now found. She argued down 
her prejudices, however, and said nothing in opposition 
to the proposal, though her companion turned to her 
with an inquiring look. 

** We have better and cleaner rooms up stairs, mad- 
am," said the woman, seeming to divine at once part of 
the objections which might suggest themselves to the 
minds of her guests against remaining, >' and every- 
thing is quite clean and nice there. I will get you a 
good supper ready in a minute, too, and Pll warrant you 
will be very comfortable." 

The lady, without farther question, agreed to stay, 
and the coachman was immediately sent off with the 
little girl. Before the latter took her departure, howev- 
er, the old woman gave her various directions, some of 
which were in a low and indistinct tone, while others, 
Annette could not but think, were spoken with affected 
loudness. Notwithstanding all that she could do to com- 
bat apprehension, she did not feel at all easy on seeing 
the man depart. 

She remained below, thinking over her situation and 
looking out upon the placid forest scene sleeping in the 
evening sunshine, while her fair companion, Looisa, 
went up with the old woman to look at the rooms, the 
superior neatness of which she had boasted. As An- 
nette paused and grazed forth, a tall deer bounded across, 
and took its way down the road which she and her com- 
panion had been themselves pursuing ; and she was still 
watching his graceful form as he rushed onward, when 
suddenly, to her surprise, the noble animal fell forward 
and rolled upon his side, struggled up again as if with a 
last terrible effort, took a staggering step or two along 
the path, and then again came down, with his slender 
feet beating the ground in the agonies of death. No 
sound accompanied the fall of the deer ; no report of 
firearms followed; but an instant after three or four 
men rushed forth from the neighbouring thicket, and 
sprang upon the prostrate body of the animal, one hold- 
ing him by the horns and another by the feet. Annette 
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instantly drew back, and, by the impulse of the moment, 
dosed the door of the house. 

. She had reached the foot of the stairs which led di- 
rectly out of the kitchen into the rooms above, when 
she heard the steps of her friend and the old woman 
beginning to descend. At that moment, however, the 
sound of voices and feet were heard without ; and, near- 
ly at the same instant, the other lady re-entered the 
room, and the men whom Annette had seen without 
threw open the door, one of them exclaiming, before he 
discovered who it was that now tenanted the inn kitch- 
en, '' What the devil did you shut the door for, you 
old fool 1" 

The man who spoke was in the act of dragging in the 
deer, aided by three others, and at the moment, as he 
was pulling the animal violently on by the horns, his 
back was turned towards the spot where Annette stood. 
The faces of those who followed, however, were in 
such a direction that they instantly saw the two stran- 
gers with the old woman, and the look of consternation 
which this produced instantly caught the attention of 
their companion, who seemed also to be their leader. 
Dropping the head of the beast which they had just 
slaughtered upon the floor, he turned fiercely round, and 
gaz^ at Annette and the lady for a moment or two in 
silence, and then poured forth a torrent of invective 
against the old woman for admitting anybody to pry into 
what they were about. 

** Lord bless you, my boy," cried the old woman, in a 
coaxing tone, " the ladies will never mind your taking a 
little bit of venison, nor tell about it either, I am sure.'' 

But the man only seemed the more irritated in conse- 
quence of her endeavours to sooth him, and abused her 
with language such as had never before met Annette's 
ear. 

" Oh ! don't, don't," she cried, in horror at what she 
heard : " we will never say a word about it. We will 
pledge our word never to tell anything ; but pray do not 
speak to her so." 

The old woman's spirit, however, was by this time 
aroused, and a bad and a violent spirit it was ; for she 
now returned the abuse of her son with far more acri* 
mony and vehemence than he himself could command: 
and, as is very often the case in such encounters, over- 
whBlmed and crushed, as it were, his rage by the fierce- 

F3 
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ness and volubility of her tongue. As soon, however, 
as this was accomplished, and she saw that the day was 
her own, she went close up to him, and, taking him by 
the arm, spoke a word or two in a low tone, which in- 
stantly seemed to attract all his attention. He listened 
to her eagerly, gazing at Annette and the lady with a 
sharp and inquiring look, and a knitted, heavy brow ; and 
his eyes fixed particularly upon the large gold watches, 
with innumerable seals, and pendants, and little jewels, 
which both the ladies wore, as was then customary with 
every person of rank and station in France. 

" Ah ! that is different, that is different,^ he said. 
" Come, let us pull the buck in ;" and this was accord- 
ingly done, so that the door could be closed. As soon as 
it was shut, the man who had hitherto spoken exclaim- 
ed, addressing one of his comrades, *' Lock it, lock it ;" 
and the key was instantly turned. 

Annette gazed with a look of consternation upon her 
companion, and the lady at the same moment asked, 
" Why do you lock the door ?" 

" To prevent any one coming in that we don't like," 
replied the old woman, somewhat sharply; while her 
son added, in a jeering tone, *' And to prevent any one 
from going out whom we would rather have stay here." 

" Come, what are you going to be about?" said one of 
the other men, addressing the last speaker. " The lady 
does not seem inchned to do us any harm." 

" No," said the other ; " but those watches are mighty 
pretty things. I should think well worth fifty louis a 
piece ; and it's more than Jikely there may be purses 
worth three or four times that sum ; so I don't see, as 
we must risk our necks for this venison business, 
why — " 

" But how will you keep them from telling, then V said 
the other man. 

" I don't know," answered the one who had spoken 
first. " We can think of that afterward. They must 
stay here all night." 

Annette's heart had sunk from the first words which 
had been spoken, and the lady who was with her shook 
very much, and was deadly pale. But Annette's cour- 
age rose with the danger, and she took a step forward 
towards the men, saying, " The watches are worth more 
than fifty louis each ; I have at least as much in my purse 
as you suppose ; and we will give you the whole flreelyi 
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and without your asking for it, if you will let U8 go on 
at once to Chartres, or, rather, as a reward for showing 
us our way thither. If we give you the money freely, 
there is no robbery in the matter, and therefore there 
will be nothing to tell ; and, besides, we will promise — 
hay, we will swear — never to say one word of what has 
happened to any one." 

" Nonsense, nonsense," cried the old woman^s son ; 
** they would call it robbery all the same ; and as for 
oaths, wtet are oaths good for ? People swear so help ' 
them God! Who cares for God nowadays t We have 
too nmcb philosophy in France for that stuff now." 

The sky had been getting darker for some time, and 
at that moment there was a long, low peal of thunder ; 
but the ribald went on with a scoff, exclaiming, " There, 
do you hear that? There was a time when the old 
fools would expect God to strike one dead ; but I shall 
go on my own way, for all that grumbling." 

" For Heaven^s sake do not," said Annette. ** We 
have never injured you in any way. We are willing 
to—" 

"Who is that at the door!" exclaimed the man. 
" Some one shook the door." 

" Oh ! it is only Tim, and Henri, and the other fel- 
low," said the old woman : *' I told the girl to fetch them 
^uick." 

" Stop, stop ; do not open the door," exclaimed her 
son. " Let us be sure first." 

But at that moment Annette turned her eyes to the 
window, and a loud cry of joy burst from her Ups. The 
looks of all were turned in that direction also ; but, be- 
fore any one could advance, the casement was dashed 
violently in, a man sprang into the room, and Ernest de 
Nogent stood by Annette's side. A servant followed 
with his drawn sword in his hand, and Ernest brought 
round the hilt of his own weapon, demanding, " Dear 
Annette, what is the meaning of all this? Who are 
these men? Why are you so pale ? 

" Give me the crossbow," said the old woman's son, 
stretching out his hand to one of the men behind him, 
but keeping his eyes still fixed on Ernest de Nogent and 
the servant. " We must have no folly now, or we shall 
an swing. Give me the crossbow, I say : what are you 
about ?" 

'^ I left it under the tree," replied one of the others. 
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" I thought the beast would get away if I were not 
quick." 

" You fool !" exclaimed his companion. " Fetch it ! 
fetch it ! fetch it for your life !" 

The man turned to the door, but Ernest de Nogent ex- 
claimed, ** Stop ! stop ! you will bring destruction upon 
yourselves : if you will pause you are secure, but if 
you act violently you will bring certain death upon 
yourselves." 

" Fetch me the crossbow," replied the other man, fu- 
riously, " or rU drive my knife into you. Will you stay 
and hear such trash as that ?" 

The other man still paused, but a third, who stood 
near the door, instantly turned the key and threw it wide 
open. 

'* Hear me," cried Ernest de Nogent, " hear me, for 
your own sakes if not for mine, for nothing can save 
you but instant flight. Quick, up those stairs, dear An- 
nette," he added, rapidly, and in a lower voice ; '* leave 
me to deal with them." 

" No," she replied, in the same tone, " no : I cannot 
quit you no^." 

'' Listen to me," continued Ernest, again addressing 
the men. " You suppose that you are au alone here — ^' 

" No we don't," cried the old woman's son, with ft 
grin, looking over his shoulder and seeing through iHLjl 
open door the heads of two more men whom he kneW^Jr 
** Ha ! Tim, my boy, is that you ! and you've got a pifr *^ 
tol, too ! Right, my boy, right ! Give it to me quick) • 
I will soon settle the account with this young man." 



CHAPTER IX. 

As the man spoke whose words we have recorded in 
the last chapter, there was a loud blast of a horn in the 
open space before the little cabaret, and at the same mo- 
ment the old woman's son perceived for the first time 
that the countenances of such of his companions as had 
Just arrived were deadly pale and full of apprehension. 

Instead of giving him the pistol, the man he had call- 
ed Tim only exclaimedi '* Quick, yon fool, quick ! Out 
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of the back door into the wood, or we shall be taken, 
every one of us. There is the king and the whole- hunt 
come up here after the buck you have been dolt enough 
to shoot.'' 

Consternation instantly seemed to take possession of 
the whole party within; and the old woman's son, 
snatching the pistol violently from his comrade's hand, 
was the first to rush towards a door by the side of the 
stairs. Now, however, Ernest de Nogent cast himself 
in the way, with his drawn sword in lus hand, exclaim- 
ing, " You are too late !" 

The villain turned his eyes fiercely from him to An- 
nette ; and, as if he could read at once the feelings that 
were in the young officer's heart towards her, it was at 
her he instantly levelled the pistol, exclaiming, " Not 
too late for this !" 

Ernest, with a single bound, sprang upon him, and 
caught him by the arm and the throat. A short and 
vehement struggle followed, in the very first efforts of 
which the pistol went off; but the next moment, after a 
reel hither and thither, the ruffian was thrown to the 
ground, and Ernest de Nogent put his foot upon his chest 
and held him down. The villain received no aid from 
Ihe companions of his wickedness, for nothing is so 
. Jialfith as vice ; and each, with the instinct of self-pres- 
f'l cnration strong upon him, made his way towards the 
' • ^ioor which led out the back way into tlie wood. All 
'. were not successful, however, in reaching it; for before 
the struggle between Ernest and his opponent had con- 
tinued half a minute, a number of servants, and hunts- 
men, and guards, with several of the king's officers and 
gentlemen, poured into the house, and two of the men 
were caught and secured with very little resistance. 

By the time that this was completed, Ernest had tri- 
umphed over his adversary, and those around were ga- 
zing on him as if for explanation ; but the eyes alone of 
Annette perceived that the blood was flowing from his 
right side. 

" Oh 1 you are hurt," she cried, springing forward and 
laying both her hands upon his arm. " You are very 
much hurt, I am sure." 

Ernest de Nogent made no reply, but pushed back the 
curls of hair from his face, and tried to answer with a 
smilo. He felt, however, that he was wounded, and 
that, if the struggle had continued a moment longer, he 
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must have given way. The room swam giddily romid 
with him, and all he could utter was, as he withdrew 
his foot from his prostrate adversary, ** Seize the villain, 
seize him ! Ah, dear Annette !" 

Annette took his hand in hers, and supporting his arm, 
while one of the officers caught him as he was seen to 
stagger, guided him to the nearest chair. '' The king's 
surgeon is in the carnage," said one of the officers, ad- 
dressing Annette. ''Call him, call him instantly," he 
continued, turning to some of the guards; *' tell his ma- 
jesty we have faUen upon a fine nest of villains here, 
but scarcely in time to prevent murder, I fear." 

The other lady now advanced towards Ernest's side, 
and water was hastily sent for ; but before it came Er- 
nest de Nogent had fainted, and the blood still continued 
pouring from his side. A moment after two gentlemen 
entered, the one clothed in black and the other in a rich 
hunting suit, and instantly the space around the wound- 
ed man was cleared. 

« What is all this ?" cried the first. " Why, this is 
Monsieur de Nogent : is he dead ? How has this hap- 
pened V 

" I scarcely know whether he be dead or not, sire," 
said one of the officers ; *' but it seems that in arresting 
one of these villains, whom he found slaughtering yoor 
majesty's deer, Monsieur de Nogent has been shot by 
that scoundrel you see there. The pistol was dischar- 
ged after we entered the room. You see it is in his hand 
now." 

The man, who seemed to be unconscious that he had 
hitherto retained the weapon in his grasp, instantly 
dropped it when he heard it named ; but that only made 
the fact the more apparent, and the king motioned the 
persons who surrounded him to remove the person they 
had captured. 

Annette's heart was aching as it had never ached be- 
fore in life ; but her eyes were tearless, and she only 
said in a low voice, addressing the person in black, who, 
she clearly saw, was the surgeon spoken of, " Oh ! help 
him, sir, if it be not too late." 

" No," said the surgeon, in a mild tone, " no, he is not 
dead, mademoiselle, he has only fainted ; but that will do 
no harm ; we shall the more easily stanch the blood and 
examine the wound. You two ladies had better retire ; 
indeed, all had better do so, if such be his majesty's 
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pleasure, except one or two of you gentlemen to give 
me a little assistance." 

" Certainly, certainly," replied the king ; and naming 
two or three gentlemen, whom he ordered to remain with 
the surgeon, he continued, addressing the latter, '* I shall 
leave you here, my good friend, with the wounded man ; 
but one of the coaches shall stay for you, and if he 
comes to himself again, let him be taken whithersoever 
he wishes. In the mean time we will go out, and hold 
the pleas of the gate before the door here, if this thun- 
der has not brought rain with it. Allow me, mademoi- 
selle, to conduct you from this place ; there is a second 
carriage here at your disposal, for I suppose that you 
two ladies are those to whom we were told the chaise 
de poste belongs which we saw but now broken in the 
wood." 

Annette merely bowed her head coldly, and the other 
lady replied, ** The same, sire." 

These words first called the attention of the king to* 
wards Annette^s fair companion, and he seemed more 
struck with her appearance than with that of Annette 
herself. 

" This is strange !" exclaimed the king. " Why, beau- 
tiful lady, am I right or wrong % Surely this is a face 
well known to me in other days as that of the coldest 
and the cruellest of all the court of France ; who, with 
all hearts breaking for her, has remained so many years 
in vestal seclusion 1" 

" So many years, sire," replied the lady, " so many 
years, that even the nine days' wonder has gone by with 
the little beauty that your majesty so flatteringly re- 
members. I can assure you, sire," she added, with a 
faint smile, 'Uhat the suiters whom your majesty al- 
ludes to are not very importunate nowadays, and find 
it very easy to forget. But I will beseech your majesty 
to suffer one of the royal carriages to convey myself 
and this young lady on our road to Chartres, whither we 
were going when we were stopped by an accident to 
the carriage." 

** May I ask the young lady's name 1" said the king, 
leading Annette onward into the open air: *' to judge 
from finding her here, in such close companionship with 
my young friend, Ernest de Nogent, I should suppose 
that this was that Mademoiselle de St. Morin of wnom 
I haveiieard so much/' 
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** Monsieur de Nogent," replied the lady, unwilling ta 
come to the point, "has not been with us at all till 
within these five minutes, sire. Passing the inn, he 
found us attacked by these men, with the intention of 
robbery, and, I believe, murder, and he came to our as- 
sistance like a gallant gentleman. His servant, there, 
can tell you more of the facts." 

'' But is this or is this not Mademoiselle de St. Mo- 
rin V said the king, who was not to be led away from 
his object. 

''That is my name, sire," said Annette, coldly but 
decidedly ; and thinking more at that moment of Ernest 
de Nogent than even of her own situation, she cast 
down her eyes upon the ground and remained silent, 
taking no farther notice of the king, nor even displaying 
any of that sort of agitation from his presence which 
she might have experienced under other circumstances, 
and which, more than anything else, would have excited 
the interest and caught the attention of the monarch. 

Louis was anything but pleased ; but he determined, 
at all events, to bring her to Paris, whether she would 
or not ; and he therefore replied to the other lady's re- 
quest that he would send them to Chartres by saying, 
*' I fear, mademoiselle, that I must alter your destina- 
tion. The trial of these men will immediately take 
place ; your evidence must be given, and that of Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin ; I must therefore beg you to re- 
turn upon your steps with me. Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin I shall immediately place under the charge of 
Monsieur de Oastelneau, who, I understand, is her guar- 
dian, and you shall yourself be conveyed to whatever 
place you think fit." 

The lady replied at once with an air of decision and 
dignity, which had its effect even upon Louis, *' As it 
is absolutely necessary, sire," she said, '' that Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin should not be left without a proper 
female companion, I shall accompany her till she is safe 
under the care of Monsieur de Oastelneau, and then 
proceed to my own hotel in Paris.' 

The king bit his lip ; but he knew that the lady spoke 
according to the rules of that court etiquette and pro- 

Sriety which he had strangely and inconsistently en- 
eavoured to keep up, together with the utmost licen- 
tiousness of morals and horrible depravity in himself 
and in his courtiers. He therefore merely bowed his 
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bead, saying, " So be it, madam ; you are quite right ;** 
and a few drops beginning to fall from the clouds at that 
moment, he took advantage of the fact to break off any 
farther conversation by saying, " It rains ; we had bet- 
ter betake ourselves to the carriages. See that those 
men be brought with all speed to Paris, and lodged in 
the Chitelet. Some of those gentlemen must ride who 
were promised places in the coaches. Monsieur Antoine, 
see these ladies to the second coach. The hunt has led 
us so far, we must drive for an hour or two by night, 
though the storm seems coming on rapidly.'' 

Thus saying, the king advanced with a slow step to- 
wards his own carriage, and took his seat therein, while 
Annette and her fair companion— led through the crowd 
of men, horses, and equipages which always followed 
Louis XV. on his hunting expeditions, and which now 
surrounded the house and filled the Uttle space before it 
—approached the side of the vehicle that was destined 
to convey them on their way. 

The king had by this time perfectly forgotten the 
wounded man, but so had not Annette de St. Morin, and 
her heart yearned at that moment to go back into the 
inn. To do so was indeed impossible ; and there were 
feelings in her bosom which made her voice tremble and 
her cheek bum while she said, in a low tone, to the gen* 
ttoian who accompanied them, " I would fain know be- 
fore we depart what is the situation of Monsieur de No- 
gent." ^ 

It was an old man to whom she spoke, with all the 
habits and airs of a court about him ; with the habitual 
courtesy of the body and the tongue, but without that 
real courtesy of the heart which gives life to the other. 
The moment he hemrd Annette's question, he put on a 
look of interest which he did not feel, and assured her, 
in a sweet tone, that the young gentleman was better, 
although he knew no more of the state of Ernest's 
wound than she did. 

The other lady, however, with a woman's clear-sight- 
ed eye, saw more of the feelings which were passing in 
her young companion's bosom than Annette suspected, 
and dhe instantly said aloud, in as easy and courtly a tone 
as that of the courtier, " But we would fain have the last 
intelligence. This young gentleman has been wounded 
severely in our defence, and Monsieur Antoine is too 
gallant and polite a nobleman to refuse two ladies, who 

Vol. II.— G 
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beseech him to go back to the inn and bring them the 
surgeon's report." 

Again Monsieur Antoine bowed low, and looked sweet, 
and shrugged up his shoulders, but at the same time he 
pointed to the royal carriage ; and as he never did any- 
thing that was not agreeable to him, replied, *' But the 
king, madame! the king I It is impossible to detain his 
majesty." 

" I will go 1" said a young gentleman who stood near, 
and in whose bosom — though perhaps it contained the 
seeds of many a vice — ^youth still kept alive some store 
of kindly and generous feelings. *' I will go, madame, 
and will overtake you in a moment if you will proceed." 

There was no possibility of farther delay, and Annette 
entered the carriage with a heavy heart. Her fair com- 
panion followed, and endeavoured to console her by a 
lew whispered words. Monsieur Antoine and another 
old courtier filled up two places more, and the vehicle 
moved forward in the royal train. The moments seem- 
ed long to Annette ; but it was, indeed, a marvellously 
short time that elapsed ere a horseman rode up to the 
side of the carriage, and, putting down his head, the 
young officer who had undertaken the inquiry said, in a 
tone of interest, "He is better! he is much better! 
They have extracted the ball, stopped the bleeding, and 
he is better." 

" I told you so, mademoiselle," said Monsieur An- 
toine, as if Annette should have believe* his empty reply 
at once. " I told you so, but you would not credit me." 

Both the gentlemen had addressed Annette, and not 
her companion; for both felt instinctively that in her 
bosom there was a deeper interest towards Ernest de 
Nogent than that which had actuated her companion in 
urging the inquiry. But the tidings which were now 
given proved so great and happy a relief to the poor 
girl, that she heeded little the oiscovery of her feelings. 
She refrained, indeed, from shedding tears till the sun 
went completely down, which took place not long after ; 
but to weep was the strongest inclination that she felt at 
the moment when hope was reawakened in her bosom 
by the young officer's report. When darkness did cover 
the earth, she gave free course to the silent drops of 
many mingled emotions, and felt soothed and relieved 
by the indulgence. No one saw that she wept; but 
both the old courtiers, who occupied the other side of the 
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carriage, perceived that she was grave and sad, as well 
as the lady who accompanied her, and they strove by 
idle chattering to amuse and interest her. Both soon^ 
found that the attempt was vain; and Monsieur An- 
toine, to whom his own ease was everything, gave him- 
self up to a quiet sleep, while the other, whose tongue 
nothing could hold in bonds, went on to the end of the 
journey talking, with no one attending to him. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was nigh ten o'clock when the royal carriages 
stopped at the king's private entrance to the chateau of 
Versailles ; and after the monarch himself had entered, 
the door of the vehicle in which Annette had been placed 
was opened, and the two gentlemen descending, offered 
their hands, to assist her and her companion. 

Annette knew not where she was, but still an instinct- 
ive dread of the court of Louis XV. made her turn to- 
wards the lady who accompanied her, saying in a low 
voice, *' Pray, pray, do not leave me !" 

•* I would sooner losp my life," replied the other, in the 
same tone. ^ I know not whether it will be necessary 
to alight at all. The king said that we were to be con- 
veyed to the house of Monsieur de Oastelneau,'' she con- 
tinued aloud, ** and perhaps we may be permitted to go 
there at once.'' 

** The king waits you, madam, in the first saloon," 
said a gentleman advancing from the palace ; and know- 
ing well that there was no possibility of resistance, the 
lady led the way, followed by Annette. The two old 
courtiers conducted them forward with a grin ; and in 
the second of the long suite of rooms occupied by the 
monarch they found Louis himself, surrounded by a 
large body of gentlemen and attendants, who, at a sign 
made by the king, as he saw the two ladies approach- 
ing, fell back on either side, and left open for them the 
space before him. The room was full of lights, and 
to the -eyes of Annette the worn and enfeebled expres- 
sion of the monarch's countenance was ghastly and re- 
vtAtmg ; and certainly the fatigues of the chase, and the 
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long and dusty ride which he had undergone before he 
betook himself to his carriage, had not served in any de- 
gree to diminish what was disagreeable in his appear- 
ance. 

On the other hand, Annette was pale with agitation, 
fatigue, and fear. She was closely wrapped up in a 
travelling dress, which all that she had gone through af- 
ter the accident to the chcnse de paste had soiled and dis- 
composed, and, moreover, the traces of recent tears 
were apparent on her cheeks, so that every circum- 
stance combined to take as much away as possible from 
her natural beauty. 

Louis gazed upon her as she approached with no slight 
surprise ; his lip turned down at the comer, and he gave 
a glance to one or two of those who stood around him ; 
but still, when not moved by passion, the king could dis- 
play, at least, the manners of a gentleman, though there 
was always a cold and icy repulsiveness in his demean- 
our, which characterized the monarch who is said nev- 
er to have entertained a sincere affection for any one. 

" I have given you the trouble of alighting, ladies," he 
said, *' to know if I can do anything to serve and assist 
you ; or if you will take some refreshment before you 
proceed on your way." 

Annette suffered her companion to speak for both, 
and remained gazing coldly 9nd thoughtfully upon the 
ground. The other lady a<ucnow]^edged the king's kind- 
ness, and replied, ^' I believe the only assistance your 
majesty can give us is to suffer the royal carriage which 
brought us hither to convey us to our journey's end ; 
and as repose is more necessary to us than refreshment, 
we will retire as soon as you will graciously permit us 
to do so." 

. " I have given orders that fresh horses should be pro- 
vided to convey you to Paris, mademoiselle," replied 
the king : '^ the house of Monsieur de Castelneau is quite 
the other side of Versailles — such is his horror of the 
court — and as you pass you can deposite this fair lady 
there. I dare say the carriage is by this time ready.** 

The lady did not venture upon another word, but with 
a low reverence quitted the royal presence with Annette. 
They had scarcely left the anteroom, when the king 
turned to those around him with a dull, sneering counte- - 
nance, saying, " What think you, gentlemen, of this mar- 
vellous beauty, who has fired the hearts of so many 
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people in Quercyt They must be very inflammable 
people there to be so easily alight !^' 

A loud laugh, of course, followed the king^s remark ; 
and as his opinion of Annette*s beauty was very clear, 
every one hastened to cry it down. One declared that 
she was positively ugly ; another remarked upon her 
being as white as a sheet ; another said that her eyes 
were red ; another, that she was awkward ; another, 
that she had no form or symmetry ; another, that there 
was no life in her. There was many a dull jest spoken, 
and many a coarse or blasphemous expression used; 
and when the king, who stood coldly by and heard the 
whole, had sated his apathetic mind with ribaldry, he 
gave his courtiers an intimation that he wished to be 
alone, but beckoned his valet Lebel, who had been stand- 
ing behind him, to follow him to his cabinet. 

'* VVell, Lebel," said the monarch, as soon as the door 
was closed, ''what think you of this wonderful piece of 
perfection that we have had so much trouble in bringing 
to Versailles V 

*' That she certainly is not worth the trouble," replied 
Lebel. 
" Why, she is positively ugly !" said the king. 
Strange to say, however, this was one of the subjects 
on which Lebel made it a point of conscience to speak 
truth. 

" No, sire," he said, " by your majesty's gracios^s 
leave, she is handsome, but she is as cold as a piece of 
adamant ! She is a statue of ice." 

'* Then, by my gracious leave," said the king, smiling, 
*' she may be handsome for me ; for I never wish to see 
her face again." .; 

" Oh 1 her beauty is nothing very extraordinaty," an- 
swered Lebel, " even if she were as warm as the first 
of August. She is in no respect worthy to tie the 
Lange's shoe." 

" Ay ! by-the-way," exclaimed the king, " I had for- 
gotten what you said ; remind me to-morrow." 

" And, in the mean time," said Lebel, " I suppose jrour 
majesty does not care how soon this Isuly goes from the 
court 1" 

"Not I!" replied the king; "but what is it to you, 
Lebel I What have you to do with it ?" 

" Why, sire," replied the valet, " I can see that Mon- 
sieur de Choiseul fancies that all the business at Michy 

62 
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was my doing, and is very angry with me on that ac- 
count, because his nephew is in love with the lady, 
though I camiot but think that Monsieur de Choiseul 
might do better than meddle where your majesty is con- 
cerned." 

*' He might,'' answered the king, with a cold smile ; 
" and where you are concerned too, Lebel ; but, still. 
Monsieur de Choiseul is too valuable a man to part with^ 
even for a vcUet-de'Chcanbre." 

" Oh ! far be it from me, sire," replied Lebel, " to 
dream of such a thing, or to wish any harm to Monsieur 
de Choiseul, who is certainly one of the greatest minis- 
tors that ever appeared ; but I only thought, if your ma- 
jesty permitted me to notify to Monsieur de Choiseul 
that the Count de Castelneau and family might depart, 
it would turn aside the duke*s indignation from me, smd 
make him look upon me more favourably." 

** He shall do thee no harm, Lebel," replied the king ; 
" and as to the rest, you may do as you wilL I care not 
about the count's stay, now that the girl has been brought 
to Versailles in spite of his opposition." 

" I thank your gracious majesty," replied the valet ; 
" it may do me a great service with the duke." 

" Why, you do not seek to be a financier, do you V re- 
plied the king ; ^* bat come, I must to bed, for I am tired. 
Bring me a cup of coffee, and call one of the pages to 
read me to sleep." 

" Will not coffee heat your majesty 1" said Lebel : 
" chocolate is more nourishing." 

" Well, then, let it be chocolate," replied Louis. 

While this conversation was passing in the palace of 
Versailles, and while Lebel, who had, in fact, entered 
into a regular compact with the Count Jean du Barry 
and the infamous Mademoiselle Lange to raise the lat- 
ter to the station of a royal concubine, was adroitly re- 
moving from her path all chance of rivalry — for thus are 
kings managed and deceived — Annette and her fair com- 
panion w-ere conveyed on their way towards the dwell- 
ing of the Count de Castelneau ; and a brief but eager 
convention took place between them. 

" Dfin-est Annette," said the lady, " for reasons that 
you will one day know, I should wish you to say as lit- 
tle about me to your kind guardian as possible ; and, in- 
deed, unless it be absolutely necessary, not to give any 
account of the. course we have pursued upon our van* 
ous journeys." 
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Annette was startled and surprised. " Oh ! dear lady,*' 
she exclaimed, *' you surely would not have me conceal 
anything from one who has ever been more than a fa- 
ther to me V* 

** It is because he has been a father to you, Annette," 
replied the lady, in a sad tone, '' that I would have you 
be cautious in what you say. For his sake, and for 
yours too, it would be better that he should not drive in- 
quiry too far ; but still, Annette, I will not tell you to 
conceal anything; for God forbid that I should teach 
you to forget the noble frankness which he has inculca- 
ted. Ail I mean is this, that with regard to me and 
mine, and you also in many respects, dear Annette, the 
less Monsieur de Castelneau knows the better for us all, 
at least till some change has taken place in this court 
and country. Act, then, as you will.'* 

'' I have so little to tell," replied Annette, after a mo« 
mentis thought, *' that whatever I say I suppose can do 
bat little harm. I know you, lady, by no other name 
than Mademoiselle Louise. With regard to our jour- 
ney, I am only acquainted with the names of two places 
on the road, Meulon and Houdain ; though I knew, in- 
deed, that we were going to Chartres when we were 
stopped." 

*' That can do but little harm, my dear child," re- 
plied the lady. *' So now, my Annette, farewell. Re- 
member me ! love me ! for I trust I am deserving of 
your love." 

" Oh ! that I will ever," cried Annette, throwing her 
arms around her, '' that I will ever, most truly and most 
sincerely ; for, though I cannot tell why, I felt from the 
first moment I saw you that I could love no one else so 
well." 

The lady smiled, though Annette perceived it not ; but 
she replied, " The time will come, my Annette, when 
you will find some one to love better. Here we are, 
however, and I must bid you adieu." 

As she spoke the carriage drove into the court of the 
hotel, and Annette asked eagerly, '* Can I not hear from 
you 1" 

" Oh yes," replied the lady, " oh yes ; I couM not live 
without that myself now." 

** But how shall 1 find poor Donnine, and the other ser- 
vants 1" said Annette. 

*' I will take care of that," replied the lady ; ** and now. 
farewell, my sweet girl, farewell !" 
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By this time the bell had been rung, and servants with 
lights had come forth, gazing with no small surprise 
upon the apparition of a royal vehicle in that place. 
When, however, the door of the carriage was opened, 
and, after one more embrace from her companion, An- 
nette herself alighted, the surprise and the joy of the 
servants at the sight of that well-known and well-loved 
face exceeded all ^unds. They pressed round her to kiss 
her hand and welcome her home ; and then one of them 
darted away before her to the Count de Castelneau, ex- 
claiming, *^ Oh, she has come, my lord ! she has come !** 

The count asked not who, for his heart told him at 
once ; and in another minute Annette was clasped in his 
arms. 

" My dear, dear child !" he cried, " my own sweet 
Annette !" and he kissed her with a tenderness and 
warmth which he had not ventured to indulge in for 
many a day before he quitted Castelneau. But at that 
moment of joy and thankfulness for her safety, every 
better principle was awake in his heart, and he felt to- 
wards Annette more than ever as her father. No other 
image was present to his mind, no remembrance of 
aught else on earth but that the dear child — the well- 
loved nursling whom he had fondled in her infancy — was 
there beside him, after many perils and a long separa- 
tion ; and in the presence of such feelings even the ha- 
bitual aspect of cold stoicism which he had worn for 
many a long year melted away like snow beneath the 
sun. His eyes actually filled with tears, and he gazed 
in her face as if he could never behold her long enough. 

** You are pale, my Annette," he cried, at length ; 
''you are fatigued, and you have been weeping too. 
Oh ! tell me, tell me if you are safe, and well, and hap- 
py." 

" Oh yes !" she cried, with one of her bright smiles ; 
** I am well, only very weary ; and both safe and happy, 
because I am with you ; though I own I am very anx- 
ious for a gentleman who has risked his life to save 
mine, and has been terribly wounded in so doing." 

" What is his name 1 what is his name V demanded 
the count. " I shall be ever grateful to him." 

" He is the son of the Baron de Nogent," replied An- 
nette. 

The count cast his eyes down upon the ground, and 
mused for a moment or two in silence. '* Fate," he 
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marmured to himself at length, ** there is certainly such 
a thing as Fate ! Well, my Annette," ha continued, 
casting off the cloud again, *' you shall not teU me your 
tale to-night ; I see weariness in those dear eyes and 
that pale cheek ; and some slight refreshment and some 
good repose must precede everything else. I will mas- 
ter my curiosity and impatience until then ; but I shall 
be up early to-morrow to hear the whole; and as it 
may be necessary, perhaps, to take some sudden reso- 
lution of much importance, I will have everything pre- 
pared for whatever course it may be requisite to pur- 
sue." 

Notwithstanding the count's determination to bridle 
bis curiosity, as usually happens in such cases, much 
more was told ere he and Annette parted for the night. 
It was told, indeed, in a desultory manner, while she 
was taking some refreshment, of which she stood in 
great need ; but, to say the truth, though her communi- 
cation was out of all form and order, there was very little 
left to add on the following day. That Annette had seen 
the king, and had been brought by him to Versailles, 
grieved and perplexed the Count de Castelneau. The 
story of the lady who had rescued her from the chateau 
of Michy afforded him another subject of deep and in- 
tense thought. The share which Ernest de Nogent had 
taken in the matter also affected him in a different man- 
ner, but not less profoundly ; and for many hours after 
Annette had retired to rest, the count remained in the 
saloon, either leaning his head upon his hand and gazing 
at vacancy, or walking up and down the room with slow 
and irregular steps, asking himself the ever-recurring 
question of " What next t" 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was about six on the following morning when An- 
nette awoke from a sweet and refreshing sleep, with 
sensations which such a sleep -should entirely have 
cleared away. They were sensations of apprehension, 
of vague and indistinct alarm in regard to some terrible 
occurrence. Starting up, she look^ wildly around her. 
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and it was some time before she could recollect where 
she was or what had lately taken place. Though she 
still felt somewhat fatigued from her journey, the aspect 
of the strange room in which she was lying, and the 
memories that crowded fast upon her mind, prevented 
her from falling asleep again, and she soon after rose 
and began her toilet. 1 

She had scarcely commenced, however, when the 
sound of feet hurrying hither and thither attracted her ,: 
attention, and in a moment or two after some one knock- 
ed at her chamber door. When she opened it she found 
a servant, whose face expressed great consternation, 
and who informed her that the count had been just dis- 
covered still sitting in his chair in the saloon, in one of 
those terrible fainting-fits which had first attacked him 
at Castelneau. 

Annette instantly hastened down, and found him just 
recovering some degree of consciousness, under the care 
and skill of the faithful old servant who had accompanied 
him from Quercy. In a few minutes afterward the' sur- 
geon, who had remained also in attendance upon him 
ever since his first illness, joined the party likewise, and 
proceeded with the greatest promptitude to apply reme- 
dies which soon restored his speech. 

An order was immediately given by his medical at- 
tendant to carry him to his bedroom; but the count 
raised his hand, saying, in a low voice, '' That is need- 
less, my good' friend, for I must depart as speedily as 
possible for Castelneau. ^^ 

The tone in which he spoke was^firm and determined; 
and the surgeon, who was not unaware of the manv 
anxieties which had lately been pressing on his mind, 
gazed in his face with a look of apprehension and in- 
quiry, but read there a resolute purpose that was not 
likely easily to be shaken. 

" My dear sir," he said, speaking low, " I can compre- 
hend your motives ; but if you persist in going directly, 
rour life will be the sacrifice. Give me five hours, and 
think I can so prepare you that you may set out at 
the end of that time in comparative safety. If you go 
now, you die ; and then Mademoiselle de St. Morin is 
without any protection." 

** But that of God," said the count. « Five hours, 
however, my good friend, may render the whole too 
]ate« What o'clock is it now 1" 
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** Not yet seven,*' replied the medical man ; *' the king 
rarely, if ever, comes forth till twelve, and while we are 
doing the best for you that we can, everything may be 
made ready. You must feel, sir, that it is impossible 
you should go at present." 

" Perhaps it is,*' said the count, faintly, " perhaps it 
is ;** for the very exertion he had made in speaking had 
wellnigh exhausted the little strength which had been 
regained. 

He was accordingly borne to his chamber and placed 
upon his bed, although he would not suffer himself to be 
undressed ; and there the surgeon, knowing how strong 
were his determinations when once taken, appUed him- 
self by every means to restore bodily powers, even of 
an artificial kind. In about four hours a great improve- 
ment was manifested, and the count sent Annette away 
from him to hasten the preparations for their journey. 
She had scarcely reached the saloon, however, and was 
speaking with a servant at the door, when another domes- 
tic came up in haste, aimouncing the Due de Choiseul. 

Annette turned very pale, for she kne^ nothing of 
that personage except that he was the king's chief min- 
ister, and was considered all-powerful in France. The 
carriages, she was well aware, were all ready in the 
courtyard, and the servants busy in packing them for de- 
parture ; and, at the same time, she had gathered from 
various words which had lately passed that the king had 
prohibited the Count of Castelneau from quitting the 
court, and had never recalled that prohibition. She was 
not a little alarmed, therefore, at the announcement of 
the duke's visit ; but she had no time to think ; for, with 
the usual rapidity of all his movements, Monsieur de 
dhoiseul came close upon the servant's steps, and the 
moment after his name was pronounced he was in her 
presence. 

He addressed her not only with courtly grace, but with 
a tender and kindly tone, which relieved her greatly, ta- 
king her hand as if she had been an old friend, and rais- 
ing it with respectful gallantry to his Hps. 

** I see carnages preparing in the court," he said, after 
a few preliminary comphments had been spoken : *' may 
I ask if they are for your departure or for that of the 
count ?" 

Annette was jsilent for a moment, but it was not be- 
cause she contemplated anything like equivocation, al- 
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though the words of the duke miffht seem to throw an 
evasion in her way. It was^ in met, from a feeling of 
reluctance to speak at all that she paused ; but when 
she did speak, she spoke the plain, straightforward truth. 

" They are for the departure of all," she replied ; and, 
when she had uttered the words, she gazed with a some- 
what anxious and inquiring expression in the face of the 
Due de Choiseul, expecting to see surprise and anger 
manifest themselves at once. 

The duke, however, merely smiled, with a shake of 
the head, saying, " I have been forestalled ! I suppose 
the count has had a message from the court this morn- 
ing?" 

" No, my lord," replied Annette, "there has been no 
message. Monsieur de Castelneau has been very ill this 
morning, so as to give me serious alarm, and he is even 
now lying down to gather strength for his journey ; but 
I can convey to him any communication that you may 
think fit to make." 

" This is strange," said the duke, in a musing tone ; 
" but the truth is. Mademoiselle de St. Morin, in order to 
merit the reputation of a good politician, whenerer there 
is unpleasant news to be communicated to a friend, I 
send a messenger for that purpose ; but wlieil the news 
is pleasant, I sometimes carry it myself. In the pres^ 
ent instance, knowing very well that the count has a 
strong disinclination to remain at the court, and a still 
stronger disinclination that you should remain here, I 
thought it mig:ht be agreeable to him to receive the 
king^s permission to return to Castelneau ; and, conse- 
quently, as soon as the intimation reached me, I hasten- 
ed to convey it to him in person." 

Annette's whole countenance beamed with joy, and 
she exclaimed, " Oh ! let me tell him immediately : it 
will make him so happy to hear it, for he was resolved 
to go at all events ; and when you asked me about the 
carriages, I — I — " 

" You were afraid of doing mischief," said the duke at 
once, " and yet were too sincere to attempt to deceive 
me ! Dear lady, you are both the worst and the best 
politician in the world." 

Annette blushed deeply at his praise, which she felt to 
be praise of no slight value ; and the duke added, " Go to 
the count. Mademoiselle de St. Morin, present to him my 
best wishes, giv43 him the king's permission, and say that 
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I will not intrude upon him just now, as he is both so ill 
and so eager to depart. I must write to him, I suppose, 
though I would haVe preferred a few moments* conver- 
sation. You must come back to me, however, fair lady, 
yourself; for I cannot forego the pleasure of your so- 
ciety for some little< while longer before I go to the dull 
business of the cabinet." 

Annette made him a graceful reverence in return to 
the compliment, but she did not blush at it as she had 
blushed at his former praise, for it seemed to her that 
his words were now merely those of courtesy ; and she 
accordingly left him to convey the tidings she had re- 
ceived to her guardian. ^ 

When she was gone the duke took two or three niedi- 
tative turns up and down the room with a quick, long 
step, and murmured to himself, as if he had just come 
to an important conclusion, " Yes, she is very beautiful, 
and very charming, and very good also : I do not won- 
der at the boy being in love with her. Well," he con- 
tinued, ** it is no bad thing either, if she be wealthy as 
they say, for Heaven knows I have no wealth to give 
them, and the house of Nogent sadly wants recruiting in 
its finances. It were no bad thing, mdeed, if all the rest 
be right ; hot it is strange I cannot recall the name." 

Again he mused, and again he traversed the room in 
the same manner as before ; but, whatever was the re- 
sult of his reflections, he did not give voice to it in the 
present instance, but remained silent till Annette return- 
ed. When she did appear he advanced kindly to meet 
her, saying, " Well, sweet lady! what says the count V 

" He thanks you most sincerely, my lord," replied 
Annette ; •* but farther I must give his reply in his own 
words. He says, as the king has graciously permitted 
him to go, he will stay a little longer — " 

" Although," added the duke, interrupting her, " he 
would doubtless have made the more haste to go if the 
king had not given him permission. It is seemingly a 
very treasonable paradox, my fair friend, which, never- 
theless, I understand better than you do." 

" But he added a condition," said Annette, " which 
was as follows : He would stay a little longer, he said, 
as the surgeon thought it absolutely necessary for his 
recovery, if you would kindly undertake that the per- 
mission to go should not be withdrawn." 

"I think I can manage that for him," replied the 

Vol. II.— H 
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duke ; " but, in order to do so, my dear young lady,** he 
added, taking her hand, " I must exclude you altogether 
from our cay court." 

" Indeed, my lord," replied Annette, " I have not the 
slightest wish to mingle with it, and shall esteem it a 

frivilege to remain away. It cannot love me less than 
love it." 

" Nay," answered the duke, " it is for fear that it 
should love you too well that I would keep you from it." 

** Or for fear that / should like Ht too well 1" asked 
Annette, with a gay smile. 

**No!" answered the duke, gravely; "no, my dear 
young lady, I fear not that at all ; but you must recol- 
lect that I understand these things from long practice 
and somewhat sad experience ; and I think that if you 
were to appear there often, ay, even once, you might be 
more appreciated than you were last night, and might 
be obliged to stay when you would willingly be away. 
I do not know whether I make myself fully understood." 

Annette looked gravely down upon the ground, and 
remained for a moment or two in thought. She then 
answered, "Perhaps I do not fully comprehend, my 
lord ; and it may be better for me not to do so. It is 
quite enough for me to rely implicitly on your good 
judgment, and to feel not the slightest mclination what- 
soever to set my foot within a palace walls again." 

" I really do believe, dear lady," repHed the Due de 
Choiseul, " that the two people who of all France can 
most sincerely make that declaration are in this room 
together." 

" You must add a third, my lord," replied Annette ; 
" for I am sure with my guardian it is the same." 

" True," answered the duke, " true ; he has proved it 
by nearly twenty years' absence, which has seemed 
strange to us all ; for there was a time when no man 
loved better the court, the crowd, the city. He enjoyed 
them all, I have heard, much, though in a philosophical 
spirit ; but then suddenly he abandoned them altogether, 
and plunged into the retirement of the country." 

" He must ever have been fond of rural pursuits," 
said Annette : " and I, mv lord, have been educated so 
much in the same taste, dbat, being but little of a philos- 
opher, I fear I could never find sufficient amusement in 
speculating upon the characters of my fellow-creatures 
to compensate for the enjoyment of nature." 
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Tlie duke laughed, and replied " I am afhud that my 
ttfte differs somewhat from yours ; I love the country, 
and can enjoy it much ; but I love society also. I am fond 
of frequent and continual intercourse with the intellect- 
ual portions of nature. They, in fact, afford me a pecu- 
liar sort of the picturesque ; I can see mountains and 
valleys in one man's mind ; sweet meadows and calm 
places of repose in another ; torrents ^d cataracts in 
the eloquence of a great preacher or statesman ; soCu 
flowing rivers and bright and sparkling rivulets in the 
conversation of a fair lady, or the table-talk of a man of 
wit. These are what I may call the landscapes of a 
great city, and in these I take much delight." 

Annette paused and mused for a moment without re- 
ply ; and the duke, who was in truth examining into her 
character while he was himself seeking a moment or 
two of relaxation in the society of a lovely girl, after 
waiting an instant or two, demanded, *' You differ with 
me : is it not so 1" 

"No," replied Annette, "not exactly; but I was 
thinking that the enjoyments you speak of are better 
suited to a man than to a woman. To see these land- 
scapes which you mention, my lord, you must examine 
closely, and probably may make many important dis- 
coveries. This is all very well for men; but for a 
woman's own happipess, and for the happiness of those 
around her, it is better to take a great deal upon trust." 

" You said you were no philosopher," said the duke, 
" and yet, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, you show your- 
self a very profound one : for depend upon it, that to 
comprehend what to know and what to leave unknown 
is one of the strongest proofs of a philosophical mind. 
Every station and condition of life has a sort of knowl- 
edge peculiarly fitted to it, and a sort pecuharly unfitted. 
It IS for God alone to know all things, and everything 
perfectly ; and man can by knowledge undoubtedly ren- 
der himself unhappy as well as happy." 

" 1 believe it fully, my lord," replied Annette ; " and I 
have often thought that I would not possess those mys- 
tic powers of discerning things that are usually conceal- 
ed from us, even if the fairy tales were true, and some 
supernatural being were to offer me the privilege ; al- 
though," she added, with a deep siffh, " there are some 
things which I would give a great deal to know at this 
moment." 
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The tone in which she spoke, the sadness whicb find- 
denly came into it, and the anxious expression of her 
countenance, interested the duke. 

"May I. venture to inquire," he said, '* what these 
things are ! A prime- minister of France is a great ma- 
gician, young lady, who can conjure up more spirits than 
you imagine to answer any questions he may put to 
them ; and, let me add, that in your case he will do so 
with pleasure." 

" Perhaps you may tell me one thing, my lord," re- 
plied -Annette, with an eager look, but with a faltering 
voice and somewhat blushing cheek. " 1 am very anx- 
ious, indeed, to hear tidings of the health of the young 
gentleman who risked his life to save ours last night, 
and was wounded — so terribly wounded. They would 
not let me stay to give him that assistance which he so 
well deserved at the hands of one whose life he has 
twice saved." 

The tears rose in her eyes as she spoke, and though, 
she suffered them not to roll over upon her cheek, the 
duke marked the bright drops with some pain, not hav- 
ing heard the details of the preceding night^s adven- 
tures, believing that Ernest de Nogent was by that time 
in Quercy, and doubting whether such emotion on the 
part of Annette might not prove unfavourable to his 
nephew's suit. 

" You shall have an answer very soon, fair lady," he 
replied ; " I have not been to the palace yet, and have 
heard but few particulars of last night's transactions ; 
but if you will give me the gentleman's name who has 
thus suffered in your defence, I will send you a report 
in half an hour." 

A servant had entered even while he was speaking, 
and, before Annette could reply, he placed a note in the 
duke's hand, saying that it had come by a messenger 
express from Chanteloup, on matters of life and death. 

The duke instantly recognised his wife's hand, and 
tore the letter open eagerly. There was a very slight 
alteration took place in his complexion ; and, as was 
customary with him when much moved, he shut his 
teeth firmly, as if to prevent any undignified expression, 
either of grief or anger, issuing forth through the prison 
doors of his lips. 

" This is indeed sad news," he said, " and concerns 
both you and myself, mademoiselle. It is my poor 
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nephew, it seems, who has had the honour of being 
wounded in your defence." 

" He is worse !" exclaimed Annette, clasping her hands 
together ; ** he is dying ! the servant said it was a mat- 
ter of life and death." 

'* No, no," said the duke, taking her hand and pressing 
it kindly in his own ; " it is not so bad as that, my dear 
young lady, nor was it his life and death that was talked 
of. Ernest and Madame de Choiseul are both very anx- 
ious respecting you. We have all heard of your being 
subject to great grief and annoyance---nay, I must speak 
plainly — to danger, and to the risk of much and horrible 
discomfort, and Ernest feared that what had taken place 
l^st night might place you in a situation most terrible 
and trying to you. He knows that I am the only per- 
son who could deliver you from such a situation if you 
were in it ; and he knows, too, that I would deliver you 
from it, if you wished deliverance, ay, though it cost me 
life as well as office. Ernest has been moved to Chante- 
loup, poor fellow, and makes Madame de Choiseul write 
by lijis bedside ; but he is better, and the surgeon does 
not apprehend any danger." 

Annette's hps moved for a moment or two with words 
of thanks towards Him who protects the good and the 
virtuous, and she then added aloud, in a calmer tone than 
before, " I did not know that Monsieur Nogent was your 
nephew, sir ; but I owe him such a deep debt of grati- 
tude, that you will easily understand why I asked even 
a stranger to satisfy me with regard to his situation." 

*' I do understand it all, my dear young lady," replied 
the duke, with a look of kindly meaning, which brought 
the blood in a moment into Annette's cheek, " and I 
thank you most deeply for the kind interest you take in 
Ernest. He is not absolutely my nephew, though I feel 
as much affection for him as if he were, both on account 
of his own good qualities, and because he is the nephew 
of one I love better than myself — I mean Madame de 
Choiseul. However, I will write him a note from the 
palace, whenever I arrive there, to tranquillize his ap- 
prehensions regarding you ; and let me beg you to set 
your mind at ease also regarding him. The surgeon 
positively says that, though badly wounded, there is no 
present danger, and you know he is well and kindly 
tended. I will now leave you, and will only add that, in 
ease anything should h^pen to annoy or distress yoUt 

Hd 
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in spite of my best precautions, I not only authorize, 
but beg you to make use of my name at once, let the 
person who offends you be who he may. Say that I 
have positively promised to protect and defend you so 
long as you remain here, and that my honour is pledged 
to you, as a French gendeman and a soldier, that you 
: shall be neither subjected to restraint nor insult ; require 
- my presence and assistance loudly, and that demand 
must soon bring about an issue which I do not think, at 
this moment, there is any one in France would wish.'* 

** How can I ever thank you, my lord,'* said Annette, 
with deep gratitude beaming in her eyes ; *' you are, in* 
deed, all that I have heard. There is one thing more, 
however, which I could much wish — " 

'* I understand you,*' said the duke, with his quick per- 
ception ; '* I can easily conceive that, as Ernest has been 
wounded in your behalf, you would wish to hear of his 
health from time to time. You shall have a daily report, 
dear lady, while you remain here ; and now farewell, 
with thanks for a very pleasant hour." 

Thus saying, he left her and entered his carriage, re- 
marking as he did so that there was an ill-looking, 
though well-dressed personage, with one eye, examining 
the equipage with no slight attention. Common prov- 
erbs come into the mind of the great and small alike 
upon almost all sudden occasions of no great importance. 
They are, in fact, as it were, nearer at hand than any 
other reflection ; and though the duke did think the un- 
flinching stare of that one eye somewhat insolent, he 
muttered to himself something tantamount to ^ A cat 
may look at a king," while the carriage rolled away to- 
wards the palace. 



CHAPTER XH. 

Foe tereral successive days a servant on horseback, 
bearing the livery of the Duke of Choiseul, was seen to 
stop at the gates of the house inhabited by the Count de 
Castelneau. In a coUrt such as that of France, where 
everything was despotic, and all men were ruled either 
by the absolute power of the monarch or the tyramiy 
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of fashion, such a small thing as this could not pass with- 
out observation, and produce its effect upon many of 
those who bowed the knee to the one idol or the other. 
Previous to this time the Count de Castelneau had been 
regarded merely as an original, not sufficiently extrava- 
gant to be worth cultivating for the sake of notoriety, 
but now he immediately rose into a person of some con- 
sequence. That the prime-minister should visit him in 
person, that he should send a servant to him every day, 
argued no ordinary consideration. Bizarre had been the 
term they had hitherto applied to him ; but now there 
seemed to be a prospect of the epithet being changed, 
and of the Count de Castelneau becoming a la mode. 
The courtiers called upon him, and were told that he 
was ill ; but that was nothing to a people who, in those 
days, were always accustomed to die in company. So 
much so, that one might have fancied the Emperor Au- 
gustus was but a prototype of the whole French nation, 
though his last words were (according to report), •* Nunc 
plauditcj*^ and those of the dying French courtier to the 
society assembled to witness his end, ** Pardannez-moi n 
jefttis des grimaces, ^^ 

To their surprise and consternation, however, the gen- 
tlemen who called were refused admittance on account 
of the count^s illness. This was received as a new proof 
of his absurd eccentricity, and they generally shrugged 
up their shoulders as they quitted the courtyard, saying, 
** iZ a voyagS en Angleterre, pays d^originaux ou on meurt 
presque sevd,^'* which, being interpreted, means, " He has 
travelled in England, that land of originals, where peo- 
ple die almost in solitude.'* 

Frenchmen, however, soon get tired of anything that 
is unsuccessful, and the Count de Castelneau was not 
destined to be long troubled by the importunity of visit- 
ers at his gate. The tidings, however, of the frequent 
appearance of the Duke of ChoiseuPs servant in his 
courtyard spread farther, and produced other results than 
those which we have already displayed. There was no 
exception, as we have seen, to the perquisitions of the 
police : everjrthing was reported there that was done, ei- 
ther by the king or the artisan, if it could be discovered, 
at least, by the manifold eyes of that unsleeping Argus. 
The news, therefore, of these frequent couriers reached 
Pierre Morin, who, during the long-protracted illness of 
the lieutenant-general, which took place about this timoi 
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carried on the whole important functions attributed to 
the superior office. 

To him it was not in the least degree difficult to com- 
bine such pieces of knowledge as explained to him the 
whole aflTair. He had been, of course, informed at once, 
with a view to the most legitimate exercise of his pow- 
ers, of everything that had taken place in the forest 
near Chartres. He divined no small part of the feelings 
which existed between Ernest and Annette ; and he con- 
cluded, from these frequent messages, that the Duke of 
Choi^eul himself was anxious a union should take place 
between them. Of this position he was as well con- 
vinced as if he had seen the inside of the notes which 
were sent from time to time instead of messages. 

It may be necessary, indeed, to say that he did not 
see the inside of these notes, otherwise we might natu- 
rally suppose that he did, it being well known that eve- 
?r letter of any importance that passed through the 
rench postoffice was opened and read, as well as many 
which were of no importance at all ; for it is wonderful 
into what minute things that searching police conde- 
scended to pry, instances of which, equally absurd and 
disgraceful, might be given were it requisite or even de- 
cent to do so. The postoffice might, indeed, be consid- 
ered as one great branch of the police ; for there every 
letter, the contents of which were judged of sufficient 
consequence, was transcribed and sent to the lieutenant- 
general or his deputy, to deal with as might be judged 
expedient. 

The couriers, however, of a cabinet minister could 
not be stopped and interrogated, though such of his let- 
ters as passed through the post might not be more re- 
spectfully treated than those of other persons. Thus 
the actual notes of the duke to Annette de St. Morin — 
for it was to her he addressed them — were only divined 
by Pierre Morin ; but about the tenth day a letter was 
bent to him from the bureau of the post, which bore im- 
mediately upon the subject, and interested him not a lit- 
tle. It was addressed to the Duke of Choiseul, and was 
written in a hand carefully disguised, but which could not 
escape the keen eyes to which it was now subjected. 
A brief examination of the contents and the formation 
of the letters convinced him whose was the pen from 
which it proceeded ; and he smiled as he read the fol- 
lowing words : *' The Duke of Choiseul is hurrying on 
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to commit a folly. Before he compromises himself so 
far that he cannot retract, it would be well for him to 
inquire what is the birth and family of the person calling 
herself Mademoiselle de St. Morin." 

This was all that the epistle contained; and Pierre 
Morin^s only comment upon it was, '* Ha ! ha ! is it so, 
monsieur? "We will frustrate you as before;" and 
thereupon he sat down and wrote a brief note, which he 
kept carefully by him till one of his most prudent and 
trustworthy agents returned from some errand in the 
city. 

It may be necessary, however, at this point of our 
tale, in order to show the reader the whole secret ma- 
chinery of what was taking place, to remove the scene 
for a short time from the police-office, and lay open a 
suite of five very handsomely furnished rooms in the 
H6tel de Cajare. They were those appropriated to the 
only son of the marquis, who, as we have shown, had 
received distinct orders from the king not to approach 
within ten leagues of the court, but who nevertheless 
thought fit to slight these commands, and to seek all the 
pleasures of Paris if he could not ei\joy those of Ver- 
sailles: 

Objects, too, of very great and deep interest to him- 
self kept him in the capital, although he knew that it 
was at some risk ; for, as we have shown, under a calm, 
quiet, and polished exterior, the Baron de Cajare con- 
cealed passions deep, strong, and terrible, which, when 
once roused into activity, overbore at once every habit- 
ual restraint and every consideration. of his own securi- 
ty. Two of those passions were at that moment leagued 
together, and added additional virulence to each other. 
They were love and revenge. Love the baron had nev- 
er felt before, or anything even approaching to it ; and, 
now that it had made its sway known, it was, of course, 
all the more strong and overpowering. Revenge was 
not an uncommon guest in his heart ; and though of a 
craving and egregious appetite, had generally been hos- 
pitably entertained and fully satisfied. 

The baron was — at the moment when we must bring 
him back to the reader's view — seated at a table, with 
an extremely white hand and an extremely white ruffle, 
writing a note, without any very great appearance of at- 
tention, or the slightest shade of trouble, sorrow, pr anx« 
iety on his countenance ; and yet there was scarcely a 
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man in Paris, from the garret to the cellar, whose situa^ 
lion was not in some respect preferable to his. He had 
just finished writing, when his father entered the suite 
of apartments which were especially appropriated to the 
baron. The marquis advanced, smiled, bowed low, and 
went through the whole manual of graces and courte- 
sies, which he never failed to practise upon all persons, 
even members of his own family. The son rose, bowed 
with courtly dignity, and, pointing to a chair, begged his 
father to be seated. 

The conversation then began by the marquis saying, 
'* The servants told me, monsieur, mon fils, just now, 
when I returned home, that you wished to speak with 
me, and I have come immediately to know what are 
your commands, trusting that you may, by your last 
night^s party, have re-established your finances, and be 
desirous of repaying me the twenty thousand livres 
which I lent you last week." 

*' You are too good, a great deal. Monsieur le Mar- 
quis," said the son ; " but you have made a slight mis- 
take. Every card went against me yesterday, so that 
my object is the exact reverse of what you suppose. It 
is, in short, to request that you would lend me ten thou- 
sand livres more." 

" Impossible, my son," cried the marquis ; "I am in 
the most desperate need of the twenty thousand I spoke 
of but now, for I have a party to play to-night with the 
Duke of—" 

"But, my most respectfed father," interrup^d the 
b^iron, '* there is not the slightest use in telling me who 
you are going to play with, when, or how ; for I cannot 
contribute a livre to your game, even were it to save 
you from bankruptcy." 

** The same, my dear son, is the case with me," re- 
plied the marquis ; " I am very sorry, but it cannot be." 

"Nonsense, nonsense," cried the Baron de Cajare; 
" let us reason over the matter quietly, and I will soon 
show such motives for lending the money that you 
shall not say a word against it." The marquis twisted 
his face into a peculiar expression, which might well be 
interpreted to mean that nothing could change his reso- 
lution upon the subject. 

»« Well, well, listen," said the baron ; " you yourself 
told me the fortune of Annette de St. Morin ; you your- 
ielf first urged me to seek her hand. Circumstances 
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have, indeed, hitherto gone against me, but she is now 
almost within my grasp ; and if I can proceed for one 
month longer, I shall obtain her to a certainty." 

" Pho, my dear son," replied his father, ** I tell you 
that*s as low a card as any in your hand ! The girl does 
not like you — will not have you ; and her idiotical guar- 
dian will let her have her own way." 

" I will have her or die !" cried the Baron de Cajare, 
in a tone which somewhat startled his father,, who was 
ignorant that his son had a single strong feeling left. 
He replied, however, as he had done before, 

" Nonsense, my good son, she loves another ; and as 
she is to marry whom she likes — " 

*' She shall never marry him," muttered the baron, in a 
low tone. 

**Tush!" exclaimed his father, impatiently, "you 
know nothing about it. In the first place, she loves him ; 
and, in the next place, the whole interest of the Duke of 
Choiseul is employed to obtain her for him. There are 
couriers coming and going between the two houses 
every day." 

" He shall not obtain her !" said the baron ; " I have 
means that you do not know of. I have never yet fail- 
ed in my determinations. Have you ever known me 
fain" 

" No, indeed," replied his father, " I never have, my 
good son, and perhaps you may not in the present in- 
stance, after aU ; but still I cannot help you. In one 
word," he added, speaking in a lower tone, " I wish you 
to be prepared for what may happen before long. Ca- 
jare is pledged for my last night^s sitting : I am certain 
that there was unfair work on some part ; and if I can- 
not make a good hit to-night, everything must go-— do 
not look surprised — this house and everything in it." 

" That is bad," said the son ; " but you are foolish if 
you cannot stop that. Play at hazard ; do not play at 
piquet. Then the cards cannot go against you. It is 
what I intend to do to-night." 

*' But still the luck may run cross with both you and 
me," answered his father; "we may throw threes or 
deuces when we would fain throw size." 

The baron did not reply, but walked quietly to a little 
cabinet, unlocked it, and took forth some of those fatal 
pieces of ivory which have produced the death and ruin 
of more men than pestilence or the sword. He carried 
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some eight or ten of them in his hand, and laid them 
down before his father. 

" Well," said the marquis, " what of that ? I have 
seen dice before.'' 

The baron smiled. " What shall I throw for you 1" 
he asked. 

" Size ace," replied his father ; and immediately the 
son placed two of the dice in a box, shook them well, 
threw, and size ace appeared upon the table. 

" They are loaded," cried the marquis. 

" Not they," answered the baron. " I will stake my 
life that, let them be split to-morrow, neither lead nor 
quicksilver shall be found within them." 

" But are they of one piece 1" demanded the marquis, 
examining them closely. 

" Entirely," replied his son. " Use them as you will, 
no flaw will be found in them." 

" Do it again," said his father; and the same trick was 
performed with the same success. 

The Marquis de Cajare had looked on with eager eyes, 
as if anxious to detect the way in which his son per- 
formed this feat, but all seemed perfectly fair. 

" Come, come, my dear boy," he said, at length, ** ex- 
plain it to me, explain it to me. Why, we may both 
make our fortunes if we manage rightly.'' 

•' Yes," answered the baron ; " but I must have some- 
thing to begin upon. In short, you must give me one 
half of what you have in the house; you shall then 
know the history of these dice, and have as many as 
you want for present use." 

" On my life and honour," said the marquis, " I have 
not two thousand livres in the world." 

" Then give me them for my secret," replied the baron ; 
and the marquis having left him for a moment to fetch 
the money, he remained with his brow leaning on his 
hand, and an expression of dark and moody discontent 
upon his countenance. 

The business of the money being soon settled, the 
baron pushed over some of the dice to his father, saying, 
"There, with those you can throw any numbers you 
like ; the only thing is to put strength enough in throw- 
ing. With a good firm jerk, so as to give them their 
natural roll, they will each come up one certain num- 
ber. When you want to vary the matter and lose a 
little, throw them more gently, and you will find the re- 
sult uncertain." 
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The marquis took the box, and tried several times 

m\h such perfect success, that he again felt sure the 
6ice were loaded, and he boldly expressed that opinion 
to his son. 

" No," answered the baron, " I give you my honour 
they are not loaded. The facts are these : When I was 
with the army in Piedmont last year, I was quartered in 
the house of an ingenious turner in ivory, who showed 
me some of these dice of his own making. Now in 
every tooth from which they cut these little cubes, there 
is one part harder and heavier than the rest ; 1 believe 
it is the outer part, but that matters not. By soaking 
the other side in some particular acid, which he would 
not divulge, the ivory is rendered pulpy and light. I 
have seen it almost as soft as a piece of leather. It 
hardens again when dried, but never recovers its heavi- 
ness ; and thus one side of each of these is not heavier 
than a piece of porous bone, while the other is three 
times the weight. 1 bought these things from him in 
case of need. I have never had occasion to use them 
until now ; but I intend to win back to-night from Melun 
and the rest the money they won from me last night, by 
some tnck of the same kind, I dare say." 

"Oh dear, yes," replied his moral and honourable 
father ; " with such fellows as that I should stand upon 
no ceremony. You may be quite sure they do the same 
sort of thing ; so it is only diamond cut diamond if we 
get a better way than theirs. But as to Annette de St. 
Morin, my good son, you had better give that up. You 
will only get yourself into trouble there, depend upon 
it !" 

" It is to win Annette de St. Morin," replied the baron, 
sharply, " that I use these dice. I want nothing but mon- 
ey ; give me money, and I will find such means to use 
it that she shall be mine, even if she stood at the altar 
with another man. Do you think, sir, that I will suffer 
an inexperienced girl like that to foil me 1 or a romance- 
reading, sentimental fool like Ernest de Nogent to stand 
between me and my object 1 No, no : I will have her 
or die, if it were only to triumph over the coldness she 
has shown. These dice shall be employed to some pur- 
pose, depend upon it, and she shall be mine before a 
month is over." 

" Well, my worthy son," replied his father, " I wish 
you all success ; but neither you nor I must have le- 

Vol. II.— I 
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course to tbes6 little gentlemen too often or incautiondy. 
Pray recollect that it is necessary to lose a little some- 
times." 

" Oh yes," answered the son ; " and if we see that the 
roll of the dice is becominc[ suspected, we must be among 
the first to cry out upon it, and have them split in our 
presence : I have plenty more in that cabinet." 

The father and the son smiled at each other, and then 
parted ; the marquis returning to receive some company 
below, the son remaining in his own apartments to wait 
for the arrival of one whom we have seen before in com- 
panionship with him. It wanted, however, about half 
an hour of the time appointed, and the space thus left 
was employed by the baron in practising a little piece 
of sleight of hand very necessary to gentlemen following 
the pursuit in which he was now engaged. This was 
the rapid passing of the dice up and down his sleeve, and 
the concealing toem in the hollow of his hand, even when 
it appeared to be stretched fairly out. He had brought 
this manoeuvre to a high state of perfection, when one of 
his own servants opened the door which led from the 
anteroom, and quietly introduced our old friend Pierre 
Jean, who came forward with his usual look of cool 
effrontery, treating the baron with scarcely more rev- 
erence than he would have shown towards a boon com- 
panion. 

" My father has just been confirming your account, 
my good friend," said the baron, as soon as the door 
was closed : " there are couriers from the Duke of 
Choiseul there every day, and we must stop this matter 
before it goes too far." 

" There is but one way of stopping it," replied Pierre 
Jean. 

" I have written the note !" said the baron ; " but, by my 
life, if you are deceiving me in this matter, Master Pierre 
Jean, your ears will not be very safe." 

" Come, come, now, baron," said Pierre Jean, in his 
usual tone of jocular familiarity, " did you ever know 
me deceive anybody in your life ! Do they not call me 
simple Pierre Jean because I am as innocent as a dove V* 
The baron bit his lip, and the man proceeded. •* Come, 
as I see you are doubtful, however, I will tell you more 
about it. This girl is the daughter of nobody greater or 
less than that respectable officer, Pierre Morin, the chief 
deputy of the lieutenant-general. Now there are few 
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ri people in Paris who know wbo Pierre Morin originally 
^1 was. I was an old acquaintance of his, however, many 
jears ago, and can tell you that he was nothing but a 
poor, dirty filigree-worker, verv often pinched for his 
supper. In one of those fits of poverty, his wife came 
to the shop where I lived at that time seeking money. 
My master, old Fiteau, was too wise to give her any ; 
but this Count of Castelneau, who was then Abbe de 
Castelneau, and a great customer of my master^s, was 
then in the shop, and hearing her say that neither her 
husband nor herself minded the hunger, but it was for 
their child they cared, took compassion on her, and went 
to visit them in their garret. I saw him give her money 
myself in the shop, and heard him say to some of his 
companions that he would go. He was at that time one 
of those wild, half-cracked fellows who do foolish things 
with a grave face, and call themselves philosophers. It 
seems he wanted a child to try experiments on in mat- 
ters of education, as he called it, though nine times out 
of ten he was as poor as a rat in those days, and had 
seldom money to provide for himself. However, I heard 
him talk about all this one day, and I am sure that this 
is Morin's child that he took and brought up, because, 
on the very night old Fiteau was murdered, I was sent 
with some money — it was but a livre — to Pierre Morin's 
wife; and I sat there with her for some time. The 
child was gone, and when I asked her what had become 
of it, she said a gentleman had adopted it as his own. 
She did not tell his name, indeed, but — " 

" Oh, it is clear, it is clear," said the baron ; " Sr. 
Morin is very soon manufactured out of Morin ; there 
can be no doubt of the fact : how shall I send the letter T' 
"Through the post," replied Pierre Jean, "through 
the post. They open all the letters, we know well; 
but they will not dare to stop that. If you have put the 
thing rightly, so as to make the duke inquire, and if he 
be such an ass as to value birth, and rank, and all that 
flummery, her marriage with Master Ernest de Nogent 
is stopped, depend upon it." 

"There is not a greater stickler for noble birth in 
France than the Duke of Choiseul," replied the baron* 
" He was so when he was Count de Stainville, and de- 
pend upon it, being prime-minister has not lessened his 
prida. The marriage is stopped, that is clear ; the next 
question is how to lead or drive her to a union with 
wyselfl" 
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** That I can do for yoa too, Monsieur le Baron,^ re* 
plied Pierre Jean. *' I can manage the Coant de Cmh- 
telneaa, and, through him, I cau manage her." 

" You, you t" exclaimed the baron : " what do you 
know of the Count de Castelneau t" 

^ More than he would like any one else to know,** re- 
plied the man, dryly. 

^ I think you are mad,^* said the baron : " you wish 
me to believe that you possess power, which you cer- 
tainly would have made use of long ago to enrich your- 
self if it were really yours." 

*' Why, Monsieur le Baron,** replied Pierre Jean, '< a 
man may have power, and yet be like a peasant that I 
once heard of, who found a diamond in the rough, but, 
not knowing what it was, kept it in a cupboard, and 
was a poor man all his life, though he had a treasure in 
the house ! I never knew what I am now aware of till 
the other day, when I found it out accidentally. Since 
then, I have had some thoughts of marrying the young 
lady myself! I should make a capital son-in-law for 
the chief commissary of police ; for, thank Heaven, I 
know every rogue in Paris, and could help him marvel- 
lously in his vocation !" 

•* You impudent scoundrel !" exclaimed the baron, un- 
able to believe that the man was really capable of doing 
what he pretended : " if what you say be true, why do 
you not, as you say, marry her yourself, with the large 
fortune which she must possess, instead of offering to 
aid me t" 

^ I have at least three good reasons, Monsieur le 
Baron," replied Pierre Jean : " in the first place, I am a 
moderate and unambitious man, and I can content my- 
self with having always a good suit of clothes to wear, 
a good horse to ride, two or three good meals and two 
or three good bottles in the day, and some half dozen 
crowns over and above for my mentis plaisirs ; that is 
the first reason, and whoever marries Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin shall furnish me with means for this way of 
living. In the next place, when I look in the glass, I 
sometimes think that mademoiselle might not like me 
for a husband, and certainly I should not like her for a 
wife so well as the little sempstress up four flights of 
gtairs in the Rue St. Antoine. Moreover, I have an- 
other reason, which, to say truth, is stronger than all 
the rest: there is but one man in Europe for whom I 
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feel anything like fear. That is good Master Pierre 
Morin ; and it does not do, baron, you know, to be afraid 
of one's father-in-law. Indeed, I do not think it would 
ever come to that ; for I believe, if he found me pre- 
tending to the hand of his daughter, he would take care 
that, before the priest could tie the marriage-knot, the 
hangman should tie one of a less pleasant kind about 
my neck. Oh! he is a desperate fellow, that Pierre 
Morin ; a determined tiger as ever existed. He always 
was. I declare I woold sooner fight five Hessians, 
sword in hand, than feel the tip of his forefinger upon 
my shoulder. It gives me a strange feeling of strangu- 
lation about the throat.*' 

There was so much truth in what the man said, that 
the baron's doubts gave way in a considerable degree ; 
and he mused for a moment or two, till he was at length 
roused by an application which he certainly might very 
well expect, but which he was not thinking of at that 
moment. 

'* In the mean time. Monsieur le Baron," said Pierre 
Jean, " you will be pleased to recollect that you prom- 
ised me a hundred crowns for this other business: I 
mean, for stopping the marriage with Mojisieur de No- 
gent. Have the kindness to pay me that ; and, when- 
ever it comes to the time for arranging her wedding 
with you, we will make our bargain upon that in proper 
form." 

** Why, my good friend," said the baron, " the marriage 
is not stopped yet !" 

" Oh yes it is !" replied Pierre Jean ; " and, besides, I 
am in desperate want of the money." 

" So am I," replied the baron ; ** and I do not choose 
to pay for things beforehand." 

" Well, then, I will tell you what," replied Pierre Jean, 
"hang me if you shall have her. I can give her to 
whomsoever I like, and nobody shall have her without 
paying for her. I am not one of those to be used as a 
lacider, and then kicked down when you have done with 
me. Here have I told you the way how to stop this 
marriage, you make use of it, and then you will not pay 
me," 

" Come, come," said the baron, who saw that the man 
was really angry as well as insolent, " we must not quar- 
rel, my good friend ; all I want is to have some assu- 
rance of success. You may tell me this plan, or that 
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plan, or the other plan will succeed, and T may find, a day 
or two after I have paid you, that the whole thing is flum- 
mery. For the present business, I will give you filly 
crowns at once, and fifty more when I find that the mar- 
riage is really broken off. As for all that is to come af- 
terward, we must devise some scheme by which we shsdl 
be both so bound that neither can take advantage of the 
other." 

"WeU, sir, well," replied Pierre Jean, in his usual 
easy tone, *' we are two great scoundrels, that is cer- 
tain, 80 it is necessary to have something of the kind 
between us." 

The baron bit his lip and looked at the hilt of his 
sword, as if he had a very strong inclination to pass it 
through his saucy companion ; but Pierre Jean went on 
without noticing these signs of indignation. " The mat- 
ter will be easily settled, Monsieur Cajare," he said; 
** you shall draw me up a little promise some time or an- 
oUier, that, if you marry Mademoiselle de St. Morin in 
consequence of the information I give you, you shall be- 
stow on me, immediately after the marriage, the sum of 
five thousand louis ; not a denier less, monsieur. If 
her fortune be as much as you say it is, you can easily 
do that. I know nothing about what she has got, for my 
part, though I suppose the count will give her a good 
deal, and our friend Monsieur Morin himself has had the 
picking of too many bones not to be worth &ye Jews and 
a French peer!" 

" I know very little of what she has," said the baron, 
in a somewhat surly tone. " My father^s notary told me 
the other day that she had herself bought the little estate 
of St. Aubin on the Lot. But that is not worth more 
than seven hundred louis a year." 

" Well, be her fortune little or great, the sum I have 
named is what I must have," replied Pierre Jean ; '* but 
you have time to consider of it. Give me the fifty crowns, 
and let me go now ; for I have some friends to dine with 
me at Renauld the traiteur's,^* 

" Where the fifty crowns will disappear in no time," 
replied the baron. 

** Then I shall come to you for the other fifty to-mor- 
row," rejoined Pierre Jean, whose impudence, like the 
Greek fire, could not be put out, whatever was cast 
upon it. 

^ Well," said the baron, " I shall then be more ready 
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to give them to you : to^ay I am very poor. I wilt 
iiave the paper drawn out you talk about too,^* he add^ 
with a sigh, at the idea of partini^ with so much as fivo 
Iboosand louis. " It is impossible to be too auick in this 
natter, for fear anything should occur to aerange our 
plans." 

I '* I am at your service," replied Pierre Jean, ** quite at 
^our service, whenever you like. As soon as the paper 
IS signed, I will let you know my plan, and you will not 
doubt that it will succeed entirely as soon as you hear 
it I would not say so unless I were quite sure. Why, 
I am the hones test man in the world." 

While the last few sentences had been passing between 
the two, the baron had pushed over the sum of fifty 
crowns to Pierre Jean's side of the table. The o^ier 
took them up, put them into his pocket without count- 
inff them, and with a hasty and unceremomous adieu 
left his companion. 

As soon as he was gone, the baron started up, walked 
hastily to and fro for a minute, and then swore, with a 
dreadful imprecatton, that he would try all other means 
ere he put himsdf into the power of that scoundreL 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Thv attack of illness which seized the Count de Cas- 
telneau on the morning after Annette's arrival proved 
more tedious than he expected. He went on recovering, 
it is true, day by day gaming a little strength, and losing 
the sensation of faintness which in this, as in the former 
attack, came upon him for some days whenever he at- 
tempted to move. His mind was now easy regarding 
Annette, who never quitted his hotel, and never received 
any of the persons that called with the exception of the 
Duke of Choiseul, who came once to visit her for a few 
minutes about six days after the count had been taken 
ill. The heart of Monsieur de Castelneau was still far- 
ther tranquillized in regard to the base pursuit of the 
lung, by tidings of his insane passion for the low and in- 
famous woman lately brought to his court, which was by 
this time a matter of notoriety. It may be easily con- 
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ceived that such a relief to his mind greatly tended to 
faciUtate his recovery ; and it is not at all impossible 
that the fact which soon reached his ears, of Ernest de 
Nogent being unable to present himself at VenaiUes on 
account of his wound, might also conthbate to his res- 
toration to health. 

On the seventh or eighth day he was able to come 
down and walk about the room for a short time, and he 
soon after began to speak of preparations for immediate 
departure. Annette had quitted Castelneau with re- 
gret : she longed to return thither, to its calm and quiet 
shades, and the fresh aspect of nature ; but yet, whea 
the count spoke of leaving Versailles, she fell into a 
deep revery. Her mind turned towards Ernest de No- 
gent : she thought that she might not see him before 
she went ; that she might have no opportunity of thank- 
ing him for all he had done for her, no means of satis- 
fying herself regarding his health, of marking with her 
own eyes how he looked, of hearing how he spoke. 
She fancied that it might be long, very long — months, 
years, perhaps — ere they met again ; and the thought 
was very heavy to her, though she would not ask her- 
self why. The surgeon, however, in acting wisely to- 
wards the count, acted kindly towards Annette, for he 
strongly opposed too early a departure ; and the tenth 
day arrived before he even suffered Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau to go for a few hours to Paris to settle some ne- 
cessary business previous to his journey. On that day, 
however, the count departed for the capital, leaving An- 
nette at Versailles. 

He had been very thoughtful during the whole morn- 
ing ; for during the preceding day he had questioned his 
adopted child, and had heard, for the first time fully, all 
that had taken place from the day of her leaving Cas- 
telneau. He had made no comments, no observations 
whatever ; and, to say the truth, had endeavoured not 
to meditate upon the subject at all, knowing and feeUng 
that it was the struggle with his own heart which pro* 
duced those deadly fainting fits which so shook a con- 
stitution naturally strong. He could not help thinking, 
however ; and, though he bent his resolutions firmly to 
resist every inclination to wrong, to stop the first sug- 
gestions of the evil spirit, and to listen to nothing but 
what was right and just — so that the contest was less 
fierce than it had been— yet the idea of ever parting 
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with Annette, of seeing her love another more than him- 
self, of even sharing her affection with any other person^ 
WIS in itaoif sufficiently terrible to make him sad, and 
^Fe, and meditative. 

He had been gone about an ho«r and a half; and 
Annette, after having employed herself for some time 
in various little preparations for her journey, aided by 
Donnine and her maid, who had rejoined her some days 
before, had given way at length to the importunity of 
thought, and had seated herself at the window of the 
saloon which looked over the lower ground towards the 
Seine. There were various moving figures in the dis- 
tance, but she saw them not : there was the sound of 
the carriages and horses rattling along the roads close 
by, but she heard it not ; and, shut up within the sanc- 
tuary of her own bosom, her heart was communing with^ 
itself, and trying to overcome the sort of longing and' 
eager desire that she felt to see, if it were but for a few 
moments, the man who had twice so gallantly come to 
her deliverance, ere she placed many a wide league be- 
tween herself and him. 

As she thus thought, she suddenly heard a step nearer 
to her than she had yet heard, though the servants were 
working in the adjoining room ; and, turning round quick- 
ly, she beheld Ernest himself within two steps of her. 
He was much thinner, and very pale ; his lips blood- 
less, and his step leas firm than before ; but his eye 
was bright, and full of clear, high feeling, and his whole 
countenance sparkled with joy, which in itself was beau- 
tiful. 

There may be clumsy merriment, but joy is almost 
always graceful. 

The gladness of his heart was certainly not at all di- 
minished by the sight of the radiant smile which beam- 
ed over her whole face, as, giving way at once to the 
impulse of her feelings, she sprang forward to meet 
ham. 

"Gh! is it, is it yout" she cried. "How happy, 
hew very happy it makes me to see you!" and then 
the blushed at the eagerness of her own words ; but 
still she would not stop them in their course, adding, 
warmly and gracefully, though with the blood still glow- 
ing in her cheek, " I was just thinking of you, and fear- 
ing that I might not see you before we went back to 
Ca fftf lnfau." 
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Ernest had taken her hand in his, and having done so 
he retained it, leading her back to her seat, and saying, 
** I too feared that it might be so ; and the surgeons be- 
came convinced at length that to let me visit you would 
do me less harm than continued impatience and appre- 
hension. Oh ! Annette,^' he continued, " 1 could not let 
you go from me without — '* 

Annette's heart told her plainly the words he was 
about to speak : it told her, too, that those words would ^ 
be words of joy for her to hear ; but yet sbe shnmk 
from listening to them, and even tried to stay them, 
saying, with a trembling and agitated voice, '^ But you 
are pale ; you have suffered very much, 1 am sure ; you 
must not stand by me : here is a seat." 

Ernest understood it all as if by instinct. " Nay, 
nay,'* he replied, " I must remain standing, if, indeed, 
you would not have me actually kneel before you. 
Listen to me but for one instant, dear Annette, and for- 
give my calling you by that name ; for I used it towards 
you on a night, the remembrance of which is most dear 
to me, though it was a night of danger and pain to us 
all ; and if ever you bid me call you by a colder name 
again, Ernest de Nogent will never dream bright hopes 
in life any more." 

^' Oh ! call me so, call me so, if you hke it," replied 
Annette, looking up in his face with the glittering drops 
in her eyes, but with none of the world's guile or reserve 
in her heart. " Why should you not call me what you 
please, when I twice owe you life, and when you have 
suffered so much for me V 

" If I may indeed give you what name I please," ex- 
claimed Ernest, eagerly, and with his whole face glow- 
ing with joy and hope, " I will call you my own Annette, 
my dear, my beloved Annette, my promised bride : may 
it be so, dear one \ Oh, speak, speak \ for I can bear no 
suspense." 

Annette bent down her head till her fair clear fore- 
head rested upon the hand that clasped hers. She felt 
that hand tremble, however ; and, even in the confusion 
of her own feelings and the agitation of her whole 
frame, she thought of his sensations, of his emotion, 
and looking up the instant after, she said, '' Yes, Ernest, 
yes, if you wish it." * 

•* Wish it !" he exclaimed, clasping her to his heart. 
^' Do I wish for heav^i, dear Annette 1 for next to ihe 
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hope of serving and pleasing Grod is the hope of guard- 
ing, protecting, and dwelling ever with thee. Where is 
your guardian V he continued, eagerly. ** I must speak 
with him at once, lest I indulge a dream of happiness 
that may be blighted in a moment." 

*^ He is absent,'* replied Annette ; " he is gone to Par- 
is; but you need not fear, Ernest. He has always told 
mif in fact, that he will leave me entirely to make my 
0mi choice, if there be not some strong and overpower- 
ing oi]jection ; and that cannot be the case with you, 
Ernest.*' 

** I think not," he answered, " I think not. Yet I 
would fain see him ; but, as that is not possible, let me 
enjoy the present." 

They did enjoy the present to the very full ; for the 
sensations which they experienced were new to both of 
them, and a fresh world of enjoyment and delight was 
open to the hearts of each. To Annette those feelings 
came in all their first freshness, with none of the bloom 
of youth and affection brushed away ; and all the sen- 
sations which she had hidden from herself, aU that ten- 
derness, and regard, and admiration towards him who 
now stood by her side, which she had so long imprison- 
ed in her own bosom, now that the gates were thrown 
open, rushed forth and almost overpowered her. 

With Ernest de Nogent the emotions were indeed 
different, but not less sweet. He had mingled in the 
world ; he had acted a part in the great drama of life ; 
he had seen love in many shapes, though he had never 
known it himself; and, to say truth, what between the 
examples of the passion he had beheld, and the perver- 
sions of the name he had witnessed, he had long shrunk 
from the very idea of subjecting himself to feelings 
which he had never beheld in their purest and their 
highest form. But all that he now felt taught him for 
the first time what love really is ; and the difference be- 
tween that which he had fancied it to be and that which 
he now experienced was so bright and beautiful as fully 
to equal in delight the novelty, the entire novelty, with 
which it came upon Annette. 

To dwell upon all they said would occupy too much 
time, and, perhaps, would not be very interesting to 
others. Sufiice it that the candour and truth in which 
Annette had been brought up did not fail at that mo- 
ment, and that the freslmess and high tone which were 
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peculiar to Ernest's mind proved now a blessing to him^ 
self as well as to her. He remained there for more 
than an hour in such sweet discourse ; and neither of 
them ever dreaming that there could exist any obstacle 
to their union, talked of the future, the bright, the happy 
future, with all the fond confidence of youth, and hope, 
and love. An accidental word or two, however, from 
Ernest de Nogent, discovered to Annette that he had 
promised to make his visit but a short one, in answer to 
the earnest remonstrances of the surgeon ; and, as soon 
as she heard that such was the case, she pressed him 
eagerly to go. It was long ere he would consent, how- 
ever ; and when he did bid her adieu, he smilingly gave 
her a note from the Duke of Choiseul to her guardian, 
saying, " I am not acquainted with the contents, my be- 
loved, but I know that it refers to us ; and from my un- 
cle's generous kindness, I am sure it is calculated to 
make us happy." 

When he was gone, Annette covered her eyes with 
her hands, and tried to still the tumult of her thoughts. 
It was scarcely possible to do so, however, for all was 
a wild and whirling dream of happiness, such as she 
had believed it scarcely possible to feel. The words, 
the looks, the tones of Ernest came up before her eyes 
without order or arrangement, troubled all her ideas, and 
left her no power of calm reflection. When she did re- 
cover a little, however, her mind turned towards her 
guardian ; and, for the first time in her life, her heart 
beat somewhat anxiously at the thought of seeing him 
again. It was not that she feared any opposition, that 
she apprehended blame, or dreaded even that playful 
jest which sontetimes startleslhough it does not wound. 
She felt convinced from long experience that her guar- 
dian would be happy in her happiness ; shp repeated to 
herself again and again that she knew lum too well to 
suppose that he would not rejoice in anything which 
gave her so much joy. She repeated this of£n, very 
often ; so often, indeed, that there may be a doubt wheth- 
er some circumstance which she could not clearly de- 
fine — some of those slight traits which cannot be grasp- 
ed, but which seem to convince the heart without pass- 
ing through the brain— it may be doubted, I say, wheth- 
er some of these had not created a suspicion that her 
marriage with any one would inflict some pain upon 
her guardian^ and did not produce a feeling of timidity 
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wWch she would not otherwise have known. Certain it 
is that she did feel in a degree uneasy ; certain it is 
that, for the first time in life, she calculated how she 
should behave towards him ; certain it is that she fan- 
cied beforehand all she would say to him, and all that 
he would reply. 

As time passed on she became still more apprehen- 
sive ; and when at length she heard the carriage roll into 
the courtyard, she called one of the servants, and, in 
order to lessen the burden of all she had to tell, bade 
him give the Duke of Choiseurs note to the count, and 
inform him that Monsieur de Nogent had been there. 
She then ran lightly away to her own room, paused 
thoughtfully for a moment or two, summoning all her 
resolution to her aid ; and then, conquering her reluct- 
ance, she went back to the saloon with a downcast eye 
and a glowing cheek, to tell the tale at once. 

She found the count leaning upon the table, with the 
surgeon who had accompanied him to Paris standing 
beside him. The note was open on the table ; and when 
she entered, the pale countenance of the count, though 
with a shade less colour than ordinary, seemed full of 
high and calm determination. His eyes were raised 
towards the sky, and his lips close shut ; but he heard 
Annette's step the moment that she entered, rose, ad- 
vanced slowly t6wards her, and pressed a kiss upon her 
forehead. 

" Be calm, my dear Annette," he said, feeling how she 
trembled ; " do not agitate yourself. I can comprehend 
all and understand all without your speaking." 

Annette burst into tears, and the count, turning to the 
surgeon, continued, " Leave us, my good friend. I am 
calm, I can assure you. It is a stniggle that agitates as 
long as it lasts, and not when the victory is won — and 
it is won ! You can remain in the next room if you are 
apprehensive : my dear child will call you should it be 
needful." 

The surgeon withdrew, with an anxious look towards 
Annette ; and the count then led her to a chair, and seat- 
ed himself beside her. ** You need tell me nothing, my 
Annette," he said, after a momentary pause, "for I read 
it all in your countenance. You have heard the words 
of love, you have heard them for the first time, perhaps, 
and you have been much agitated. That agitation has 
left Its traces behind, but they are the traces of happy 
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emotions ; for the tears of grief and of joy are as differ* 
ent, even to the sight, as the dew of the summer morn- 
ing and the heavy drops of the thunder-storm. You 
have been happy, my Annette, and so far I am happy 
too ; but I fear lest that happiness may have its alloy. 
I fear that it may be followed by pain and disappoint- 
ment." 

" Oh ! why, why, why V cried Annette. " You sure- 
ly cannot doubt that Ernest is — ^" 

" All that is good, and generous, and noble," replied 
the count. " I know he is so, my sweet child ; but yet, 
dear Annette, this world in which we live is not the hol- 
yday place that young hearts think it. It is a sorrowful 
school, where sad lessons are taught every hour, and I 
fear you have yet much to learn. I have just studied 
perfectly a painful task, and I am going to tell you what 
It is, Annette ; for it is a part of my duty both to punish 
myself for the past and to guard myself against the fu- 
ture. With you, my dear child, I have striven to deal 
without selfishness ; but, alas ! that sin is as subtle and 
general as it is base ; and, even when we think that it is 
most surely conquered, it finds its way in through some 
unguarded portal, and takes possession of the whole 
heart. I have brought you up from infancy, loving you 
for yourself. In your education I can fairly say I dealt 
generously with you, for I denied you many indulgences 
which would have indulged myself to grant ; and I stud- 
ied my own faults, as well as those of others, in order 
to preserve your character free from errors ; but, while 
all this was going on, Annette, I learned to be selfish in 
another way — " 

" Oh ! do not say it, do not say it," cried Annette : 
" you have never been so with me." 

" Yes I have," continued the count : " selfishness, I 
say, took another form ; I learned to. love you for my- 
self as well as for yourself; you became indispensable 
to my happiness, to my peace, to my tranquillity. It 
became necessary to me that the love which you had 
learned to feel towards me should be undivided and en- 
tire. The very thought of your leaving me and uniting 
your fate with another was to me as death ; and, though 
I struggled much to overcome it, such was the rebellion 
in my heart that the effort has twice nearly cost me 
life." 

Annette covered her eyes with her hand and wept. 
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** Nay, dear child," continued the count, " weep not. 
Have you not heard me say that the struggle is over, 
and that I have triumphed % It is so, my Annette, and 
I am only telling you now what has been, not what is. 
That you should stay with me, my dear child, ever stay 
with me ; that you should never quit me to become the 
light of another home, to bring sunshine to another roof, 
was not, indeed, an expectation, but it was a longing, 
ardent, eager, selfish wish, to repress which, to trample 
which down, and to supply its place with better things, 
has been now the effort of many months. I might nev- 
er have conquered it, Annette, had I not lately felt and 
seen that, for your happiness, it must be overcome." 

"But why need I leave youT" exclaimed Annette. 
" Why may I not be always with you ? Why may not 
Ernest, by his presence, add to your happiness rather 
than take from it ? Why may he not love you as well 
as I do, and you love him, both for his own sake and be- 
cause he loves me V* 

The count shook his head. " I trust it may be so, 
dear Annette," he repUed ; " because I hope — nay, from 
the calm manner in which I can contemplate all, be- 
cause I am sure that I have conquered at last this self- 
ishness of which I spoke. But if, a month ago, Annette, 
you had asked me that question, why I could not love 
him both for his own qualities and because he loves you, 
my answer must have been, because you love him. I have 
-triumphed, however, Annette, and I have completed the 
conquest this very day. From the moment you told me 
that he had again had an opportunity of saving your life, 
I saw that it was destined you should love him, and 
then began the struggle ; but I must not think of those 
hours. Each day since, when the Duke of Choiseul has 
sent to tell you of his health, it has been to me as a 
warning. This morning, when I set out for Paris, I felt 
an impression that all must be accomplished now and at 
once ; and as I went I made the last effort, and cast 
the viper from my heart. Henceforth, dear child, I Uve 
no more for myself; I live for you ; in your happiness 
shall be my joy, and that which blesses you shall bless 
me also." 

Annette cast her arms around him and wept upon his 
bosom. The count suffered her to do so for a moment, 
but then gently removed her, saying, " Now nerve your 
heart, my dear Annette ! J have spoken to you of my- 
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self and my own feelings ; I am going to speak to you 
of yourself and your situation. All seems happy, An- 
nette, and fair in your eyes ; but in some far western 
countries, which I once visited in the wild wanderings of 
my youth, I have seen the sky more bright and glorious 
than you ever beheld it in these climates ; the sea calm 
and glassy as a mirror, and blue as the heavenly arch 
that hung above it ; scarcely a breeze stirring the foliage 
of the trees, and everything tranquil as the thoughts of 
heaven. On the edge of that radiant sky, on the very 
far, far horizon, I have beheld a cloud, like that seen 
by the prophet, not bigger than a man's hand, and in 
half an hour the sky has been covered with storms and 
tempests. The waves have risen in mountains, the 
trees have strewed the ground, and all has been devas- 
tation and destruction where everything had promised 
brightness and prosperity. Such, my Annette, such a 
cloud there is, I fear, in our own sky ; and now l^t me 
tell you whence it comes. We people in France are as 
gross idolaters as any of those which were smitten by 
the Hebrews ; every one worships anything he can meet 
with but the true God. Among the old nobility of 
France, my Annette, high birth and long descent is the 
parchment deity they adore : to it the#!^ould sacrifice 
every kindly and tender affection of the heart ; to it they 
would offer up every virtue, talent, grace, or quality that 
can adorn human nature ; ay ! for it, when called upon, 
would they slay their sons and daughters, and, as in this 
court, make their children pass through the fire of hell. 
Now, dear child, although in every other respect a gen- 
erous-hearted man. Monsieur de Choiseul is one of 
these. So is also the old Baron de Nogent ; and with 
them, I fear, we have not the resource which we might 
have with some others : for mammon is the only deity 
which can tame pride, and here mammon would be of 
no avail. Having spoken thus, Annette, you will easily 
understand what are the fears I entertain, when I tell 
you that over your own birth there is a cloud, and that 
this note from the Duke of Choiseul contains inquiries 
on that very point." 

Annette had turned deadly pale, and she remained so, 
sitting in perfect silence for several minutes, as if unable 
to epeak. The count gazed on her anxiously, and at 
length he asked, " What shall I say to him ? How shall 
Ideal with him V 
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« Oh, in truth and in sincerity," replied Annette, " if 
it cost me my life, if it cost me more than life. Desd 
with him in all sincerity, my dear father ; let me never 
think that by me or for me one word was spoken which 
could deceive." 

The count's eye fixed upon her with a glittering moist- 
ure in it, but still firm and eager. " Annette," he said, 
** I ask you on my own account ; and in making your 
reply, you must remember all that I have told you of my 
own heart. None can judge but yourself ; for I, alas ! 
may deceive myself as to my own motives. If there 
were a possibility of concealing anything — of leaving 
anything untold which is not absolutely necessary to tell 
—ought I, can 1 leave it unsaid ?" 

" Nothing, nothing," replied Annette ; " say all, say 
everything— everythmg even that you think ; let there 
not be one single point to be told or to be suspected here- 
after. Oh, my dear father, it may be God's will to de- 
jyrhre me for a time of happiness, but it can never be 
God's will to deprive me of honesty and truth." 

The count caught her in his arms and pressed her to 
his heart, exclaiming, " Nor will God abandon thee, 
sweet child !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

It was late in the evening of that day when another 
note was put into the hands of the Count de Castelneau. 
He was alone, for Annette had gone early to her cham- 
ber. The impression on the wax made him start ; but, 
after pausing for a moment, he opened it with a firm 
hand and read. The words which it contained were 
these : " The Count de Castelneau is required, by one 
whose seal he* will recognise, to answer, when he is 
questioned concerning the birth of Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin, that he has every reason to believe she is of a 
high and pure family." 

The count held the paper in his hand, and gazed at it 
sternly for several minutes. He then tore it to atoms 
and cast it into the fire, saying, " I am nobly taught by 
that dear girl, and I will follow her example, be the re- 
sult what it may." 

K3 
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At an early hour on the following morning a senrant 
ran up to announce that the carriage of the Duke of 
Choiseul was entering the court. This was very cus- 
tomary in those days, when the visit might be consider- 
ed in some degree a ceremonious one : a running foot- 
man preceding the carriage, and giving the name of the 
visiter a few moments before he actually arrived. 

The count, willing to do all accustomed honour to the 
high rank of the minister, immediately rose, and de- 
scended to the foot of the stairs to receive him, while 
Annette hurried to her chamber to pass the time in 
tears. Scarcely had she raised the cup of joy to her 
lips, when it seemed dashed away by the hand of fate, 
and she felt at that moment as if she had tasted of joy 
but to know sorrow. In the mean while, the count and 
his guest had entered the saloon ; and, after a few of 
those courtesies which may partake of ceremony, bul 
which still have great influence in preserving the ameni- 
ties of life, the Duke of Choiseul entered upon the sub- 
ject of his visit. 

'^ I find, Monsieur de Castelneau," he said, " that my 
nephew Ernest very wildly and rashly, for as yet he is 
by no means well, made himself yesterday, while I was 
absent, the bearer of a note to you, which I intended to 
have been sent by a servant. He had a long conversa- 
tion, too, it seems, with your sweet ward, you being 
yourself from home at the time ; and he has certainly 
returned more in love than ever, which may very well 
be, as I never yet beheld a person so completely formed 
to turn the heads and win the hearts of old and youn^r 
alike.'* 

The count bowed his head gravely, replying, " There 
is no one like her in France, my lord duke : she is, in- 
deed, a treasure, which might well make the house of 
any man rich in the best sort of wealth. She has also 
fortune of another kind, however, having already .a very 
noble dower, and in certain prospect everything that I 
leave, the county of Castelneau dying, as you know, 
with myself." 

" That will indeed give her the dower of a princess," 
replied the duke. i 

" It will," answered the count ; " but I very much 
fear, my lord, from the tenour of your note to me, and 
from my knowledge of your views, that ray fair ward, 
with all these high qualities and all this great dowry, 
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mj not be the bride of your nephew, Monaieor de 

Nogent." 
** I grieve to hear it," said the duke, in a tone of real 

eoncem, ^' 1 grieve most sincerely to hear it, for to him 

it will be a most dreadful disappointment — ^let me add, 

to me a great disappointment also ; for I never in life 
beheld a woman so likely to make an honourable man 
happy." 

"You do her mere justice, my lord," replied the 
count ; " but I am afraid it cannot be." 

"May I ask the particulars!" said the Duke of 
Ohoiseul. 

" Most assuredly," replied the count. " I explained 
to Annette last night circumstances with which she was 
not acquainted ; I told her the contents of your note, 
ai^ I asked her to decide how she thought I ought to 
deal with you. Her reply, my lord, was, * Deal with 
him in all sincerity and truth ; conceal from him not one 
point of all that you know or that you suspect;' and 
now, my lord, I am ready and prepared to act according 
to her wishes, which are founded upon principles that I 
glory in having instilled into her mmd." 

" She is, I am sure, moet noble and most sincere," 
replied the duke ; " I needed no proof of that, sir. The 
objection, then, refers to her birth : am I to understand 
so?" 

" It does, my lord," replied the count ; " but, if you 
have time, permit me to explain the whole." 

** I have time, my dear sir," answered the Duke of 
Choiseul. " I have come at an early and unceremo- 
nious hour, because I do not feel at all certain that, af- 
ter I have this day presented myself at the palace, I 
shall ever set my foot in Versailles a^ain. That, how- 
ever, sir, will not make my heart ache. I fear what 
vou have to tell may do so severely. Let me beg you, 
however, to proceed." 

The Count de Castelnean took up the history of An- 
nette from the time he had first beheld her: he told 
how he had found her, adopted her, and educated her ; 
and he saw by the pained and sorrowful expression of 
the Duke of Choiseurs countenance the changes which 
that tale was producing in all his feelings and sensations. 
When he had concluded that part of what he had to 
eay, he paused for a moment, and the duke played 
thoughtfidly with the hilt of his sword. 
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At length the latter replied, *' Though it was undoubt- 
edly a generous and kindly act, Monsieur de Castelneau, 
I cannot help believing that it was a pity so to with- 
draw this young lady from her natural station. The 
situation in which we are all placed by this circum- 
stance will excuse nry commenting upon what you have 
thought fit to do ; I regret it deeply, most deeply, for 
my own sake and that of poor Ernest. I will not add 
for that of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, because I hope 
and trust that her happiness may be in no degree affect- 
ed by this unfortunate circumstance." 

" My lord, you have every right to comment," replied 
the count, '* on anything that you or yours may suffer ; 
and 1 so far agree with you in your views, that perhaps, 
had I been situated as I am at present, I might not have 
acted as I did. I was then, however, merely the poor 
Abb6 de Castelneau. I had been reckless and extrava- 

Sant, and all I could ever hope to save for the child^s 
owry might amount to some few thousand crowns. I 
explain this to you," he added, somewhat proudly, '* be- 
cause I feel that an act of mine has remotely and acci- 
dentally affiected the peace of a very noble and highly 
respectable family. You must be very well aware, how- 
ever, from the life we have led in the country, that I have 
never tried to force Annette upon any house of high rank, 
although I beUeve her qualified to adorn the most eleva- 
ted station. Still I have something more to tell, my 
lord ; my tale is not done ; and you will receive what I 
now say, not* as any effort to satisfy delusively your 
pride of birth, but as the truth simply spoken, in accord- 
ance with the wish of Annette, that I should tell you all 
I suspect as well as all I know. I do not believe her, 
my lord, to be the child of the persons in whose house I 
found her ; and I do believe her to be the child of two 
persons both of high rank. I do not imagine, howerert 
that her birth would be mended in your opinion, even if 
the fact could be proved." 

«* If I understand you rightly, sir," replied the duke, 
•* it certainly would not ; and I will confess, my dear 
count, that in all the many transactions which I have 
had to go through in life, I have seldom, if ever, spent a 
more painful hour than that which has just passed. I 
had hoped, rashly hoped, that it would have been very 
different. I fancied that the young lady might be the 
daughter of some of the many members of our nobility, 
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who, either in troublous times or in the rash da3rs of 
their own youth, had lost the fortune which ought to 
accompany high blood ; and I do assure you most sin- 
cerel]^, that, had she been the child of the poorest gentle- 
man in all France, I would have courted her hand for 
Ernest as if she had been a princess. As it is, I am sor- 
ry to say, my opinion is fixed and cannot be altered. I 
uiow that the judgment of the Baron de Nogent will be 
the same. You must feel, sir, that this thing cannot be." 

" I beg your pardon, my lord," replied the count, draw- 
ing himself up, with a slight degree of the sarcastic bit- 
terness which formerly characterized his countenance 
appearing in the curl of his lip, " I beg your pardon, my 
lord ; each man's feeUngs are his own propert}^ and ours 
are as different as our estates. I know that m accord- 
ance with the prejudices of society it cannot be ; but I 
feel also that there are men who could trample upon 
those prejudices. Excuse me, too, my lord, if I say that 
I could look upon no man as worthy of the hand of such 
a being as Annette de St. Morin, unless for her sake he 
could tread under foot a worse devil than family pride." 

The duke's cheek grew a little warm, and one of his 
usual brilliant but biting repartees rose to his lips ; but 
kindly feeling triumphed, and he merely replied, after a 
moment's pause, '^ Do not let us say angry things to each 
other. Monsieur de Castelneau. This interview has been 
more bitterly painful to me than you are now willing to 
believe ; and I have another to go through this day, nay, 
this very hour, which must be ver}' grievous to me also. 
I have, sir," he added, in a grave, stem tone, ** I have, 
sir, to risk offending past all forgiveness a king whom I 
have loved and served through the greater part of my 
life, in order to save him from committing an act which 
will cover his name with disgrace forever. I beseech 
jou, then. Monsieur de Castelneau, to let us part in 
peace, and to believe, when the Duke of Choiseul is no 
longer prime-minister .of France, that he only acted as 
he judged sincerely to be due to his family and to the 
respectability of a French gentleman. It is very likely 
I may be wrong ; it is very likely that, as you say, I 
may be prejudiced ; but those prejudices have been so 
early and firmly instilled into me, that I believe from my 
very heart I am doing nothing but what is right." 

The duke held out his hand ; and his tone was so ear 
Mst, so sincere, that the Count de Castekieau could not 
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refraia from taking it and pressing it in his own, saying, 
**We have both cause for grief, my lord duke. You, 
more than you know of, more than you will ever know, 
for you lose that which France cannot parallel. But no 
more of this ; fare you well ; I am sure you will do your 
duty as a statesman well and firmly, and that in the cab- 
inet no prejudices of any kind will affect the enlightened 
minister and the generous and noble-hearted man/' 

Thus parted the Duke of Choiseul and the Count de 
Castelneau. The duke betook him to the palace ; and 
all France soon rang with the news that the famous min- 
ister, for opposing the introduction of a common prosti- 
tute to the court of France, under the name of the Count- 
ess du Barry, had been dismissed by the king he had 
served so long and well, an exile to his house at Chante- 
loup. On the following day and for many a succeeding 
week, a spectacle was beheld which Europe had prob- 
ably never witnessed before : it was that of a large body 
of courtiers grateful and devoted to a disgraced minister. 
Versailles was deserted, and the road from Paris to 
Chanteloup was covered with the carriages of the high- 
est nobility of the land. 

These tidings reached the ears of the sad inhabitants 
of the house which we have seen the Duke of Choiseul 
leave. They produced little, if any, effect upon the 
hearts of either Annette or the count, for both had many 
a painful thought to desd with, which left them little 
room for the consideration of merely poUtical things. It 
was a terrible task for the Count de Castelneau to com- 
municate to Annette the result of his conference with 
the duke ; but, as he usually did in every difficulty, he 
proceeded to execute it at once, and sent a servant to 
tfll her that he was alone. 

She came immediately, with a pale cheek and an anx- 
ious eye. Her first glance at her guardian's counte- 
nance showed her that there was deep grief in his bo- 
som, and she instantly understood the cause. Herheui 
sunk, her steps wavered, and she had nearly fallen be- 
fore she reached the spot where the count stood. He 
caught her in his arms, however, and pressed her to his 
heart, saying, " Oh ! my Annette, often have you con- 
soled me, be it now my task to console you, beloved one." 

Annette understood what he meant at once, and for a 
moment or two she wept bitterly, but she soon recov- 
ered herself. She thought of her guardian, of his feel- 
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mgB, of his happiness ; and, wiping her tears from her 
eyes, she said, in a low tone, '^ I must feel it at first, but 
it will soon be over. Do not grieve, my dear father : 
this is one of the lessons, you know, that you told me 1 
had to learn." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Hope, never-tiring hope, still sung her song in An- 
nette's ear* She asked herself, '* Will the good Qaroa 
de Nogentf he who has treated me in every respect so 
like a fa^r, will he take the same cold view of the 
case which has been taken by the Duke of Choiseul ?" 
She demanded still farther : '' Will Ernest, will he who 
but one day ago stood by my side with looks and words 
of the deepest and tenderest affection, will he so easily 
resign one whom he vowed he would love forever!" 

She would not believe it ; and, though she did not go 
on to calculate either what line of comluct Ernest him* 
self would pursue, if he retained his purposes and affec* 
tion towards her in despite of his father's opposition as 
well as that of the Duke of Choiseul, or what her own 
course ought to be under such circumstances, yet she 
thought that certainly Ernest would write to her ; cer* 
tainiy he would give her that consolation at least, even 
if he could not find means to see her. 

Four days elapsed, however, and yet no letter came, 
no message, no tidings. It was a terrible time for poor 
Annette : there was all the wearing pain of expectation, 
and suspense, and hourly disappointment. She strove 
to banish from her face the care that was preying upon 
her heart : she tried to smile, to look contented ; for she 
saw the eyes of the kind and affectionate friend who sat 
beside her gazing upon her from time to time with looks 
of sad and sorrowful inquiry. The count, however, was 
not to be deceived ; and now, now in the moment of her 
affliction, he felt how truly he loved her more than him- 
self, and would have given his right hand to wed her to 
the man of her choice. Still, however, the count made 
no proposal to hasten their journey back to Castelneau ; 
he delayed i^ on the contrary, for he was not without 
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some hope of hearing more from Chanteloup. He fan" 
cied that Ernest might have written to Castel Nogent; 
that the Duke of Choiseul himself might be paasing to 
inquire the sentiments of his nephew's father ; and in 
that hope he waited, resolving to let the necessary time 
expire for a messenger to go to Quercy and return. 

At length, on the fifth day, while Annette was dress- 
ing, her maid, who had been absent for a moment, re- 
turned with a note in her hand and a look of importance 
upon her countenance. 

'* A page, mademoiselle,^ she said, " gave me this for 
you, and told me to deliver it in private." 

Annette took the note, opened it, and read. It was 
merely signed Ernest, but the words were these : 

" I am in despair : the opposition that I have met with 
nearly drives me wild. Can I hope that you feel the 
same t If so, there is but one course for us to pursue- 
to fly. They can prevent our union in France, but a few 
leagues will bring us to the frontier of Flanders. There 
we can be married, and may set at defiance anything 
that all the world can do to separate us. I beseech you, 
I entreat you, if you would not drive me to some un- 
pardonable act, follow this course immediately. Say 
not one word to your guardian or any one else, for that 
would be destruction ; but meet me to-night in the park, 
close by the gate of the Trianon, You can come out 
as if for an evening walk, half an hour before nightfall, 
and can tell Monsieur de Castelneau you will be back 
speedily : I will find you there as soon as it grows dusk. 
A carriage and horses shall be at the gates in waiting, 
and ere to-morrow night Annette may be my bride." 

She dropped the note upon the table, and covered her 
eyes with her hands. Was it possible t she asked her- 
self ; were such the first lines timt Ernest de Nogent 
ever addressed to hert Was such the proposal that he 
ventured to make to one who had never given him rea- 
son to believe that concealment or artifice was in her 
nature t Oh ! how had she been deceived ! Oh ! how 
bitterly, how terribly had love, and confidence, and in- 
experience cheated her ! What, was the first thing that 
he asked her to do to wrong the trust and affection of 
one who had been more than a father to her through 
life t Was this the man upon whom she had fixed het 
whole hopes, her whole tenderness ? Bitter and tenfl>le 
as had been her disappointment before, it yras all as no- 
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thing to this ! Dark indeed was now the Yoid left in 
her heart ; for confidence was gone as well as hopOy 
and all seemed night around her. 

She wept not ; but after gazing for some moments in 
silence on the note, she hastily concluded her toilet, and, 
snatehingup the paper, hurried with a rapid but agita- 
ted step to the saloon, where she found the count seat* 
ed reading. He raised his eyes the moment she enter- 
ed ; and seeing at once that something had greatly mo- 
ved her, he exclaimed, '* What is it, my Annette 1 What 
is the matter, my dear child V 

Annette did not reply for the moment ; but, still ad- 
vancing towards the table where he sat, she sunk upon 
her knees at his side, and laid the note before him, say- 
ing at length, in a low and trembling voice, ** Read, read, 
my dear father ! and, if it be possible, give me consola- 
tion for that !'' 

The count took up the note and ran his eye hastily 
over it. 

" Yes, my dear Annette,** he said, when he had read 
it, " I can give you consolation. That is not the wri- 
ting of Ernest de Nogent." 

*' Oh ! are you sure, are you sure 1" exclaimed An* 
nette, starting up, with tears of joy. ** I could bear 
anything, anything but that. I could bear to lose him, 
but not to love him less. Oh ! are you sure t*' 

'* Quite, my Annette," said the count, " quite sure. 
First, those are not the sentiments of Ernest de Nogent ; 
he has never acted on such ideas through life ; and a 
man's past deeds are the best witnesses in his favour. 
In tlie next place, that is not his handwriting ; for be« 
fore yoQ arrived I saw much of him at various times, 
and nave seen him write. It is not even a tolerable imi- 
tation of his hand.*' 

Annette looked up with hope and joy once more, and 
the count proceeded to say that, so convinced was he 
the whole note was a foi^ery, he would send it instant- 
ly to the Duke of Choiseul, and Annette should see the 
reply. 

'* Who the villain is who has committed this act," he 
said, ** and what is his purpose, I may suspect, but can- 
not be sure. I am even afraid that we must let him 
escape unpunished, though it would be easy to take him 
at the gate of the Trianon ; but it is necessary, on etery 

VqIn II.— L 
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account, my dear child, not to call obwrmtion vponomv 

selves." 

The note was accordingly enclosed to the Dake of 
Choiseul, and sent oflf by a servant on horseback. He 
returned in the afternoon, bearing a reply from the duke, 
which, after some few words of compliment, went on to 
say, " Mademoiselle de St. Morin only proves herself to 
be all that those who know her are well aware she is. 
8he must not doubt that my nephew, however sad and 

Srieved in heart, will behave otherwise than all his con- 
net through life has promised. It is, moreover, impos- 
sible that he could have written the note which has been 
sent, and given her so much pain, but which bears not 
the slightest resemblance to Ernest's hand. He is at 
the present moment more than a hundred leagues distant 
from Versailles, having quitted Chanteloup for Quercy, 
notwithstanding all remonstrance, on the day after I saw 
you. That he went there at once, without any altera- 
tion of his intention, is proved by Madame de Choiseul 
having received a letter from him by the ordinary courier 
from Limoges. Let me trust that Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin contmUes in good health, and that she will not 
withdraw her esteem from the Duke of Choiseul or any 
of his family ; for the regard of one so generous, sin- 
cere, and highminded is too valuable a possession to be 
lost without deep regret." 

Such was the reply of the Duke of Choiseul ; and it 
was sweet and consoling to Annette to know that she 
was respected and appreciated even by those wIk> would 
not take her to their hearts as they might. 

The day passed over with her in greater tranqnUlity 
than it had begun; for the apprehension of a greater evil 
seemed, now that it was dispelled, to have lessened the 
load of that which went before. The count, however, 
remained in a meditative mood himself; and, though he 
continued to read during the greater part of the day, yet 
he often laid down the book and thought for many min^ 
utes. When he took it up again he would appear to pay 
but slight attention to its contents. 

At length, as evening began to close, Monsieur de 
Castelneau called one of the servants, who had been 
with him for many years, and gave him some directions, 
which the man instantly hastened to obey. Annette was 
sitting in the room at the time, but at some distaocey and 
did not hear what passed. 
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In about three quarters of an hour the man returned, 
and immediately addressed his master, saying, as if in 
answer to a question gone before, " Yes, sir, he came as 
soon as it was dark, and walked about gazing round for 
. a little while ; but when I came up, and, looking him full 
in the face, made him a low bow, he walked away as 
fast a» he could, taking no notice of me at aU.'* 

The count mused for a moment or two, and the man 
seemed to wait for farther orders. At length Monsieur 
de Castelneau inquired, ^ Now teU me, Jocelyn, truly 
and candidly, as your duty to your master should be 
greater, in your eves, than any other consideration, have 
you seen your feJiow-aenrants, or any of them, holding 
much communication with strangers lately; for it is 
clear to me that information of what passes in this 
house must be given to persons without." 

The man paused and looked towards Annette, and the 
count added, somewhat sternly, ** Speak without hesita* 
tion !" 

'* No one, sir," replied the man, " except mademoi- 
selle's maid Toinette." 

The count was more susceptible of anything affecting 
Annette than if it touched himself, and he immediately 
replied, " If you refer to her interview with the page this 
morning, I know that already. She told your mistress, 
who told me." 

" No, sir," replied the man ; " I have seen her twice 
before speaking with a man with one eye. Old Jerome 
was talking to me about it ; for he saw her once, also, 
when she md not know it, and he said it was very wrong 
of her to do so, for the man was that scoundrel who 
cheated mademoiselle into coming away from Castel- 
neau." 

" It was very wrong indeed," replied the count ; " I 
had hoped that there was not one servant in my house 
who did not love their master." 

" Sir," said the old servant, " if you say that to her 
you will break her heart. The girl is not a bad girl, but 
somewhat foolish.** 

** Well," answered the count, " I must trust to you and 
Jerome to send her back to-morrow morning early to 
Castelneau. She must not remain here any longer. 
Say nothing to her about it to-night, lest more evil 
should occur, but let her removal be carried through 
quietly and calmly to-morrow. Annette, my love, you 
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must do without assistance from any one but good Don* 
nine till our return home, which wiU now be soon.*' 

" Oh, I want but very little," replied Annette, " and 
indeed none. This conduct, too, of Toinette's grieves 
me. I have something more to tell you, my dear fa- 
ther ; but I will do 80 in a moment or two, when we are 
alone." 

The count made a sign to the servant to retire, and 
Annette then told him that she feared her maid must 
have heard her whole conversation with Ernest de No- 
gent, and must have revealed it to some one else. '* The 
girl was in the next room," Annette said, " when he 
came. The door I had left ajar when I sat down to 
read, in order that she might ask me any question that 
she wished to put . concerning those things she was 

Eacking up. Whoever wrote that note must certainly 
ave had full information of all that passed between us 
then ;" and her cheek began to bum at the thought. 

'* Yes, but neither a knowledge of your character nor 
of his," replied the count ; " however, dear Annette, it 
will be better for us to go to Castelnean at once, for this 
man will evidently not quit his pursuit easily ; and here 
I have not the same power of protecting you and pun- 
ishing him as I should have there." 

'* But oh ! my dear guardian, recollect that Ernest is 
there ; and if we go immediately after we have heard 
that such is the case — " 

" I understand you, dear Aiinett^,*S«eplied the count ; 
" we will wait a day or two, at all eijpnts. He cannot 
accomplish much mischief in that ^Ae. You know, of 
course, my dear child, who is the man that hasjdone this 
thing!" . y 

«* I suppose the Baron de^Cajare," replied Annette. 

** The same," answered the count. ** He has been 
seen waiting at the- place that he appointed. What 
rash and daring act he would have committed, and how 
he might be protected in the commission of such treach- 
erous baseness, I cannot tell ; but I grieve to say that, 
since the foil of Monsieur de Choiseul, he has dared to 
present himself again at court, from which he had been 
banished. He has, too, I understand, been well re- 
ceived." 

*' Oh ! let us go," said Annette, alarmed at the news 
she heard ; for her dislike and fear of the Baron de Ca- 
jare had grown every hour with her affection to Ernest 
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de Nogent. *' Oh ! let us go as soon as possible. We 
can proceed slowly ; we need not arrive at Castelneau 
soon ; and anywhere we shall be more safe than here." 

The count smiled at her fears. " Nay, nay, my An- 
nette," he said, '' he cannot do us much harm for a day 
or two ; and, in the mean time, I will write to Monsieur 
de Choiseul, and tell him why we intend to return to 
Castelneau so speedily." 

Annette's feelings of alarm still continned, and they 
were more just than the count's feelings of security. 
But to show how such was the case, we must once 
more for a time change the scene. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"So, Monsieur le Baron! So!" cried the fat and 
saucy voice of Pierre Jean, ** you have been trying to 
work with your own tools, and have not succeeded ! 
You thought to get off without giving me my due, but 
you can't do it. She is too shrewd to be tricked by such 
as you ; and you had better come to my plan soon, for 
if you don't I will hand the secret over to some one 
else, who will pay me better, I'll warrant. It was but a 
shabby trick of you to try to walk in by another door, 
while I was holding one open for you.'* 

'* It was a very natural trick," replied the Baron de 
Cajare, who had listened, while the other spoke, with an 
unmoved countenance. " You don't suppose that I will 
meddle more with filth than I can help, or that I will 
deal with such dirty tools as you when I can find clean- 
er instruments to work with." 

Pierre Jean, to do him but justice, liked straightfor- 
ward dealing; so that this reply of the Baron de Cajare 
pleased him, perhaps, more than anything that could 
nave been said. 

"Upon my soul," he cried, " you are nearly as impu- 
dent as I am myself. You are a hopeful disciple, truly ; 
and, if you go on at this rate, and keep company with 
me much longer, you will be fit to cheat a pickpocket 
out of the snuffbox that he has just filched from some- 
body else. What \ You call it dealing with cleaner 

L9 
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tools, do you t Forging another man's name ! ay, and 
sending a little puny swindler of a boy to take advan- 
tage of what I told you of the sonbretle, and make my 
pretty Toinette believe that the urchin was sent by me. 
Come, come, baron, this will not do any more : you shsdl 
either sign the paper within these five minutes, and go 
upon my plan, or I will lay another dog^ upon the track, 
and you may whistle for the game.'* 

This sort of language the Baron de Cajare did not 
certainly like at all ; and, indeed, during his latter con- 
ferences with Pierre Jean, his mind had been in a state 
of constant vacillation between a strong inclinatloii to 
run his sweet companion through the body, and a poUtie 
disposition to be exceedingly civil to him. He was fte- 
auently even obliged to pause for a moment, in order to 
decide between these two very opposite alternatives. 
Such was the case in the present mstance ; but Policy 
put off the satisfaction of anger till an after-period, and 
Kevenge took possession of the offence as a thing be- 
longing to her, and handed it over to Memory, to l^ ac- 
counted for at some future time. The oscillations of 
the mind between two such temptations generally make 
it overshoot the exact point, and in the present instance 
the baron carried his civility too far. 

" Nonsense, Maitre Pierre Jean," he said, " let us be 
good friends, and work together wisely. You cannot 
deny that it was natural enough for me to wish to do 
what I could for myself without help ; as I find I can^t 
succeed, however, I will show you m a minute that it 
was not alone to save my money. I have been a lucky 
man since last I saw you, and have made my good friend 
Melun's purse somewhat lighter than, I believe, it ever 
was before ; so here are a hundred crowns for you to 
begin with, and now we will sign the paper at once ; I 
am quite willing to give you any security in my power." 

*' Why, the paper I talked about will do," rephed Pierre 
Jean. " It is true, the secret itself is worth something; 
but still, as you cannot work it without my help, and it 
roust succeed with my help — for no man will like to pot 
his neck into a halter if he can avoid it — I have a good 
hold upon you in all ways. This is something like doing 
business, indeed," he continued, sweeping up the money ; 
•* and now let us set to work heartily. You draw up the 
paper, and then let me look at it." 

The paper, being accordingly written by the baron. 
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proved satisfactory to Pierre Jean in all respects ; and, 
navjng safely deposited it in an inner pocket, he sat him- 
self down, for hitherto he had been standing, and pro- 
ceeded : *' Now let us arrange our plans. You see you 
are to perform, of course, the part of the lover in the 
farce." 

" I suppose so, of course," replied the baron, " as you 
modestly decline taking that part upon yourself.'* 

" Why, I never like to stand in a friend's way," an- 
swered Fierre Jean, with his usual effrontery ; ** howev- 
er, your plan, then, in pursuit of your purpose, is to call 
upon the old gentleman himself, and, making him a low 
bow, request the honour of his fair ward's hand." 

^ Upon which," replied the Baron de Cajare, " he will 
make me a low bow, and request me to do him the hon- 
our of walking out of his house ; adding, perhaps, that I 
am as impudent a scoundrel as a man called Pierre 
Jean." 

" Which, of course, you will take as a compliment," 
rejoined Pierre Jean ; " but you will then, in reply, say 
that you are extremely sorry, but if you are obliged to 
do so, your only refuge, after leaving his house, in the 
state of disconsolate attachment into which his refusad 
throws you, must be either the River Seine or the cen- 
tral bureau of police." 

^< Come, come," exclaimed the baron, somewhat stern- 
ly, '* no jesting upon this subject ; I «im, indeed, attach- 
ed to this young lady, and — " 

" To her fortune," replied Pierre Jean ; " but, never- 
theless, you will do as I say. Monsieur le Baron ; and, 
moreover, you will be kind enough to inform him"— and 
the man spoke slowly, and with a marked emphasis— 
'* that you feel yourself bound to give information at the 
police-office in reference to something about the murder 
of Gaultier Flteau, the old goldsmith, for which Count 
H. and tiiB Chevalier M. were executed many years ago. 
Tell him that there is one person concerned therein still 
living; that, having discovered the fact, you are under 
tbe necessity of naming him to the police, and of bringing 
forward your proofs, not being in any way connected 
with him by blood or man^iage." 

'*Ah!" said the baron, thoughtfully, ''ah! is it so. 
Monsieur Pierre Jean 1 But how can I be certain that 
this will produce any effect ? I must not threaten any- 
thing wluch I am not sure of being able to perform. 
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You must give me the proofs, my good Ariend, you must 
give me the proofs." 

" That would not exactly suit me," replied the villain. 
" When I ride I still like to have the curb thrown over 
my little finger, even though I do not use it, and I will 
give you the proofs as soon as I find occasion for it. 
Till then they must rest with me. I will be my own 
witness, my good baron ; but, if you think this is not 
enough to satisfy the worthy gentleman, and he asks any 
saucy questions about the matter, inquire if he recollects 
his walk with the Count H. and the Chevalier M. on the 
night of the murder of Fiteau, and all that happened af- 
terward ? Give him a day to think of the matter, if he 
likes it ; I can trust to the effect of thought in his case. 
It never yet made a man who has something to be afraid 
of more bold to have time to think over it." 

" Perhaps not," said the baron, in a thoughtful mood, 
" perhaps not. Conscience is the worst of bugbears, 
after all." 

" Conscience or no conscience," replied Pierre Jean, 
" the expectation of bein^ broken on the wheel does not 
tend to nerve a man*s smews. Tell the count what I 
say : the prospect will be unpleasant to him, you may 
be sure ; and if he do not consent himself, and make the 
girl consent too, I am very much mistaken. If he do 
act foolishly, the first appearance of Pierre Jean on the 
stage, and a word •or two whispered in his ear by me, 
will alter the whol^ complexion of the affair, depend upon 
it, and very soon bring him to his senses." 

The baron paused for several minutes, thinking deep- 
ly over all the man had said, weighing every probabili* 
ty, and calculating every result. 

" It is a hopeful scheme," he replied, at length, « the 
most hopeful scheme I have yet heard of; and if I could 
be certain that you have sufficient evidence to convict 
him, or even to cast a grave suspicion upon him, I shouM 
not in the least doubt of success ; but the story is im- 
probable. Unless, in the very first instance, there were 
strong proof, the accusation would not be listened to. 
He himself may take a high tone, and laugh it all to 
scorn ; or, with one of his cold and cutting sneers, teU 
me to make what use of my information I can." 

" Conscience, as you say, my dear sir, conscience !" 
exclaimed the rogue ; for the greatest villains upon earth 
know better than any other peofde, because they know 
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it by experience, that particular effect of conscience, at 
least, which more or less makes cowards of us aU. 
'^ Conscience, my dear sir, conscience ! that is the thing 
which will prevent him from either laughing you to scorn, 
or from knocking you down with a sarcasm ; and as to 
my having proof, rest satisfied that I have evidence 
enough ; for there is another man in Paris besides my- 
self, who seems to me as much afraid of my telling the 
story as if the case were his own, because he knows that 
he will be called upon to bear witness when he would 
rather not. He thought to bully me about it ; but he is 
mistaken, and only showed his own game when he was 
trumping my card. I should have a pleasure in repay- 
ing him a part of all I owe him some of these days ; but 
no matter for that ; go you to the count without fear. 
Why should you not go at once t It is a fine day, and 
no time like the present." 

"I should not be back in time," replied the baron. 
** I am to be with Melun, and Rosenval, and several oth- 
ers by eight o*clock, to give them their revenge, they 
call it, but I say to take mine. I'have not forgotten 
how Melun laughed when he thought I had not a crown 
left in my purse ; but I will see him in the livery of a 
vsdet or the rags of a beggar before I have done with 
him." 

" Quite right, quite right !" answered Pierre Jean ; 
** but, nevertheless, there is plenty of time between this 
hour and eight o'clock. Think what .a glorious prize 
idle would be! Why, I understand that estate of St. 
Aubin, which you call so pitiful, is worth two thousand 
louis of rent. Then, if she have all the count can 

S've, what a mighty fortune that will be. Come, come, 
bnsieur le Baron, make quick work with it ; put on a 
new suit, a bold face, a stout heart, and a cool head, 
and go down and win the lady without more ado." 

The baron smiled. *' What must be done some time," 
he said, *' may as well be done at once ; .^o I will e'en 
try my fortune without more delay, especially if 1 am to 
nve them time to consider of it; Imt I eannot help 
thinking that part of the plan is bad* Master Pierre Jean. 
The rapid decision, in the urgency of the moment, would 
be more in our favour, I should think. She will only 
hate me for forcing her inclinations, and hatred is a 
thing that does not diminish by reflection." 

'* Pho, pho !" answered the oUier, *' that may be with 
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a bungler ; but, my dear baron, with a sweet man like 
you, the good impression may be easily given instead of 
the bad. Why, you can teach her to belieye anything 
you like. Tell her that you are urged on solely by the 
deepest and most passionate love ; that her coolness has 
driven you to despair ; that you care not what rash act 
you commit, so that you win her ; that you would ruin 
and destroy yourself and the whole world sooner Uian 
not obtain her ; and that she is answerable for all the 
sins that you commit, and the misery that is brought 
upon others, if she do not marry you, now that all 
chance of marrying the other is done away with. 
Woman! woman! You have but to do with a woman!*' 

The baron had smiled at the first part of his compan- 
ion's speech, amused to find how the playing upon the 
weakness of human nature was brought to a complete 
science, Which every low villain could practise ; but his 
feelings towards Annette were in reality too vehement 
for him to beaf calmly any allusion to^mest de Nogent. 
He bit his lip, then, tiU he left the marks of his teeth in it; 
and merely muttering to himself, ^* She shall be mine !^ 
he rose from the iSble at which he had been sitting, 
locked up the papers with which it was covered, and 
the drawer with money which he had opened, and then 
saying, " Well, my good friend, I must lose no time if 
this is to be done ; come to me to-morrow about this 
hour, and I will tell you more of my success," he pre- 
pared to set out upon his journey. 

Pierre Jean lingered a little in the room; but the 
baron, knowing that he cultivated the various talents 
which he possessed for small pilfering and other meth- 
ods of appropriation in aid of his grander schemes, took 
care not to allow him any opportunity, and sent him out 
of the apartment before he quitted it himself. 

Bidding him adieu, Monsieur de Cajare set out with 
all speed for Versailles. It was not htng ere he entered 
the court of the house inhabited by the Count de Cas- 
telneau, and boldly asked for that nobleman. The ser« 
vant who appeared in answer to his summons knew him 
well by sight ; and — as in all houses, however carefully 
the masters may conceal them, all the suspicions and 
animosities which they experience very soon make their 
way to their domestics— the man now replied boldly and 
somewhat rudely that his master had ordered no per* 
son should be admitted. 
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**NeTert]iele8S,*' replied the baron, calmly, ''you will 
be obliged to admit me." 

"Indeed!'' said the man, somewhat startled. '* I cer- 
tainly cannot admit you, sir, without' farther orders/' 

"Then go and obtain those orders," replied the baron, 
**and inform the count that I come upon business of im- 
portance, which will admit of no refusal or delay." 

The servant obeyed, and left him at the door ; but in 
a few minutes he returned with an order to usher him 
into the presence of the count. 

It was seldom that the nerve of the Baron de Cajare 
failed him ; for he was a man of determined courage, 
great self-confidence, strong resolution, and much impu- 
dence. But on the present occasion various things op- 
pressed him ; the business which he had in hand also 
was somewhat obscure even to his own mind. He had 
hurried on into it with an insufficient portion of informa- 
tion to satisfy himself fully, and he followed the servant 
slowly, laying out the line of conduct he was to pursue. 
As the best general rule he could adopt, in a case where 
his information was vague, he resolved to make his lan- 
guage vaffue also, and not to enter into any particulars 
till he had again seen Pierre Jean. Having formed this 
resolution, and seeing that the attendant waited at the 
door of a room, he nurried his step, and entered the 
saloon where the Count de Castelnean was seated. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Altbouoh Annette had quitted the room on the an- 
nouncement of Monsieur de Cajare's approach, yet the 
Count de Castelneau was not alone. The surgeon, at 
his request, remained with him, and this increased, in 
«ome degree, the embarrassment whigh the baron felt. 
No one could have perceived, however, the slightest 
trace of hesitation or emotion in his countenance, as he 
advanced, with a cool air and a graceful bow, to salute 
the Count de Castelneau. That gentleman himself cer- 
tainly did rise to receive him, but with so cold an air 
and so stem a brow that his feelings towards his visiter 
were not to be mistaken. Little cause as he had to ex- 
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pect courtesy or kindly greeting on the part of the 
count, the Baron de Cajare thought fit to look upon this 
reception as rude and insulting ; and the pugnacity of 
his disposition rising with the occasion, soon overcame 
every sort of distaste to the business before him, and he 
commenced the conversation at once, without waiting 
for any farther welcome than the mere cold bow with 
which the count noticed his entrance. 

'* Good-morning, Monsieur de Castelneau," he said : 
" I am happy to see you looking so well ; rumour 
taught me to oeUeve that you were ill/' 

'* For once rumour was right, sir,'' repUed the count. 
'< May I ask to what I am indebted for the honour of 
this visit V 

" Certainly," answered the baron ; *' you shall be in- 
formed thereof in one moment. But what I have to say 
had probably better be said to yourself alone." 

'* I cannot conceive that such a thing is necessary, 
sir," rejoined the count : '* one's surgeon and one's con- 
fessor may hear everything, I believe." 

" In this instance," said the baron, " you will find, in 
a few moments, my good sir, that your general rule is 
not applicable. I must request, distinctly, a few min- 
utes' conversation with you alone, though I think tbey 
might have been conceded at once out of common 
courtesy." 

*^ The courtesy, sir, that you have shown to me and 
mine," replied the count, *' has been of so uncommon a 
kind, that I might consider myself very well justified 
in denying your request. It shall be granted, however; 
and my friend here will leave us for a moment or two." 

The surgeon left the room, and the count paused, 
knowing that silence at such a time is the most embar- 
rassing thing that can be inflicted upon an impudent 
man who has to begin an awkward conference. The 
baron, however, commenced without the shghtest hesi- 
tation. 

*^ I have requeued that our communication should be 
private, count," he said, " as many things may occur in 
the course of what we have to speak of which had bet- 
ter be heard by no other ears but our own." 

" I cannot see why, sir," answered the count. " As 
you yourself have sought the interview, which, I con- 
fess, I grant very unwillingly, you must lead the con- 
versation in what line you like, and can therefore avoid 
anything that is disagreeable to yourself.^ 
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<* Oh ! it is not that I fear at all,^ replied the baron ; 
** it is not to spare my feelings, but your own, that I am 
solicitous." 

" Indeed !" answered the count, dryly ; " pray go on." 

'* Well, then, sir,'' proceeded the Baron de Cajare, 
** let me inform you that I come to demand the hand of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, knowing the circumstances 
of her birth and everything concerning her." 

'' You come to demand the hand of Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin !" said the count, repeating his words with a 
sarcastic turn of the lip ; ** may I ask upon what grounds 
this great claim is founded V 

" I will tell you in one moment, sir," replied the bar- 
on ; " it is better founded than you are aware of. Ev- 
ery principle requires us to give up to judgment persons 
who have been guilty, at any period, of great and terri- 
ble crimes, or who have taken part therein ; and there 
can be but one excuse for not doing so. That excuse 
can only exist when we are connected with the crimi-* 
nals by near and dear ties, and when the voice of nature 
and affection may be supposed to overpower a sense of 
justice. Now, sir, looking upon Mademoiselle de SU 
Morin as your adopted child, I think the person who 
marries her may consider himself exempt from the duty 
of doing anything that may injure you, although the 
strict law of the land may require him to pursue a con- 
trary course : do you understand me V 

'• Not in the least, sir," answered the count ; " if you 
come here to play the part of the Sphinx, with a riddle 
on your lips, you must even enact the character of 
CBdipus also, and solve it yourself." 

*' I think, sir, ix can be solved in one moment," said 
the baron, " and by one word. Turn your thoughts back 
into the past, count, and tell me if you recollect the 
name of Gaultier Fiteau 1" 

The count sat down, for he had hitherto been stand- 
ing, and the deadly paleness which came over his coun- 
tenance showed the baron at once that he had touched 
a tender spot. ** I see, sir," he continued, " that you do 
recollect the name. I will beg you to make a still 
greater effort of memory, and tell me whether you re- 
member where you were, and how employed, on the 
night and at the moment when Gaultier Fiteau was 
murdered 1" 

The count made no reply, but remained in deathlike 
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silence, with his eyes fixed firmly on the ground. The 
baron, too, added nothing more for several moments, 
leaving what he had said to work its effect. Judging 
from all that he saw that the woids already spoken 
were enough, he determined not to s1k>w the scantiness 
of his information by attempting to create any greater 
alarm; and a few minutes' reflection confirmed him, 
not only in acting thus prudently, but also in soothing 
and softening the way for concession. 

''Pray be calm. Monsieur de Castelneau,'' he said. 
^ I seek not to pain or to injure you ; very far from it, I 
assure you. I deeply and devotedly love MademoiseUe 
de St. Morin. 1 would do anything on earth to obtain 
her, and have, perhaps, been led by this passion into 
rash and unjustifiable acts ; but still she must be mine ; 
and all I now ask is, that you would behave in this bu- 
siness, not according to the wild and somewhat inap* 
propriate notions which you have imbibed from that 
mad nation, the English, but as every other parent or 
guardian in all France would, and give her to the man 
whom, all circumstances considered, it is best that she 
should marry.** 

*' I cannot, sir, I cannot force her inclination,'' burst 
forth the count. ** 1 have promised her her free choice, 
and were I to die to-morrow, I would not retract fiom 
my word." 

" But doubtless," said the Baron de Cajare, " Mad- 
emoiselle de St. Morin herself will not drive the matter 
to such alternatives, if she be left to judge for herself. 
May I be permitted to plead my own cause witii her 
for a few minutes alone V 

"Ay, and tell her this whole tale,'* exclaimed the 
count, *' false as it is, and baseless altogether, to make 
her abhor one whom she has loved from infancy, and — ^" 

"Your pardon, your pardon,'* said the iMiion. "I 
have told no tale at all ; and if anything said be false or 
baseless, you cannot have the slightest occasion to fear 
it." 

" Nay, nay," replied the count, " that follows not at 
all. There may be circumstances — nay, I deny not that 
there are circumstances — which give to the most inno- 
cent the appearance of guilt. Do we not all know how 
often, upon full and legal proof, the innocent head has 
been brought to the block, while the guilty one has 
escaped ?" 
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^ We do, indeed,** answered the baron ; ■* and there- 
fore, of coarse, I never dream for one moment of enter* 
ing into any particulars with Mademoiselle de St. Morin* 
I only wish to plead my own cause, and to add, in or- 
der to show some slight claim upon her attention, that 
your life is in my power, without in the least degree in« 
tending to make use of the means in my hand. May I 
do this r' 

The count smiled bitterly, repeating, " Slight claim ! 
Well, sir, I cannot refuse, but you must not ask me in 
any respect to urge her. You must not expect that I 
will make it my request even, that I will express a hope 
or a wish." 

'* No," replied the baron ; *' all I will ask is, that if 
she comes to you for confirmation of my words — if she 
says to you that I have told her that your life is in my 
power— you will reply that I have told her true : ask no- 
thing, demand nothing -of her; leave her own heart to 
decide ; and I call Heaven to witness, if she do decide 
in my Ikvour, that I will make her the best and most 
devoted of husbands." 

The eonnt paused without reply for a minute or two $ 
ud never did a more terrible or painful struggle take 
place in the breast of man than that which raged in his du- 
ring his silence. It was not one feeling singly opposing 
another ; it was not alone that apprehension for himself 
combated his love and tenderness for Annette ; but it was 
that various feelings and passions took part against each 
other in his breast at once, and fears of disgrace and 
shame, affection for Annette, hatred and contempt for 
the baron, repugnance to sink himself in the opinion of 
the person he loved best on earth, and high and noble 
principles of what was just, and right, and dignified, all 
arrayed themselves on the one side or the other, and 
maintained for those few minutes a fearful conflict in his 
heart. 

Apprehension, however, trinmphed, more by its old 
and rooted power in his mind than anything else. That 
fear had been the bugbear of his life, the spectre which 
haunted him, the incubus which crushed down all his 
joys, and he found that he had no power to resist it 
now. 

^' It must be as you wish," said the count, at length ; 
*' but I have your promise, your plighted word, your 
pledge, that you wiU say notlung of this matter to her s 
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that you will give her none of the particulars ; that you 
will never, never call up a suspicion in her mind agamst 
me." 

'' Never," replied the baron ; *' never, if she consents 
to be mine. I will say but what I have told you : I will 
tell her merely that your life is in my power." 

" Well," thought the comit, " well, I can but leave it 
to herself: it is a sacrifice I will not ask, I will not de- 
mand ; but if she decides for herself, why should I op- 
Eose! Let her judge: it were cruelty to her to deny 
er the power of judging where the fife of one whom 
she loves as a father is at stake." 

Did this reasoning satisfy him t It would seem not ; 
for, in the end, a sort of sarcastic smile came upon his 
countenance, as if he scorned himself for using such 
sophistry ; and then a look of deep melancholy succeed- 
ed it, of bitter, dark, Remorseful sorrow ; and pressing 
his hand upon his brow, he slowly left the room. 

'* Pray call Mademoiselle de St. Morin hither, my 
good friend," he said, entering the cabinet in which the 
surgeon was seated. ** I wish to speak to her for a mo- 
ment or two alone." 

Annette came quickly, and the count was glad that 
she did so, for every instant of expectation was terrible. 
Her eyes instantly rested on his countenance, and she 
exclaimed, ^' You are ill, my dear father! Oh ! what is 
the matter ? That base man has agitated and offended 
you, I am sure." 

** No, no, my Annette," replied the count, shrinking 
from the terms of condemnation by which she designa- 
ted him to whom he seemed driven to consign her for 
life, '* no, my Annette, no ; perhaps he may not mean- 
But, no, I will not say a word more in his favour," he 
added, more firmly. *' Go to him, my Annette : you 
will find him in the salbon. Hear what he has to say 
to you, and then decide for yourself. Let no other con- 
sideration but the feelings of your own heart affect you, 
my child. It is right that you should have the power of 
judging ; but oh, Annette ! oh, judge wisely and well !" 

*' But tell me," she said, in an agitated voice, " tell me, 
my dear father — " 

" Nay, nay, my dear child," said the count, " ask me 
no ouestions ; go, decide for yourself. No one can 
decide but you, no one can decide for you. Would to 
God that I could." 
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Annette stood and gazed at him for a moment or two 
in painful silence ; then turned, and, summoning all her 
resolution, with a slow but unwavering step she sought 
the saloon in which the Baron de Cajare awaited her. 

For a few moments after she had left him, the words 
which he had spoken, exhorting her to a firm and wise 
decision, gave some comfort to the mind of the Count de 
Castelneau. For a time he persuaded himself that he 
had done his duty, that he had acted as he ought to act 
towards Annette ; but his judgment was too keen and 
dear, his heart too much accustomed to self-examination, 
for such a delusion to continue long. A brief, a very 
Inrief space of thought, ^owed him that he was sacn- 
ficing her to himself; that he was consigning her to the 
arms of a man whom she hated and despised ; a man who, 
he himself was confident, would render her miserable 
for life. He could not deny to his own conscience that 
to accomplish this purpose he was employing, even 
while he seemed to leave her free, the most terrible 
means of compulsion : the compulsion of her heart's best 
foelings and principles, the compulsion of her affection 
for him. He felt that it was base ; he felt that it was 
degrading ; he felt that he had fallen more than ever in his 
own opinion ; and, burying his eyes in his hands, he shut 
out all external objects, and the predominant sensation 
was hatred of himself. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

As soon as Annette entered the saloon, the Baron de 
Cajare advanced towards her, with a countenance from 
which he had banished every trace of bad passion. It is 
not to be denied that he was a handsome and a graceful 
man, and that in his whole address and appearance there 
was something highly courtly and distinguished ; but yet 
Annette could not behold him without sensations of dis- 
like and apprehension, which certainly were not dimin- 
ished by the short and unsatisfactory conference she 
had just held with the Count de Castelneau. She bowed 
eravely as he approached, but withheld her hand, though 
be seemed about to take it, and, seating herself in th9 
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chair which the count had before occupied, she said, 
" Monsieur de Castehieau informs me, sir, that you wish 
to speak to me.'* 

'* You cannot doubt upon what subject, Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin," said the baron ; " it must be evident to 
you, it must have been evident to you before you quitted 
Castelneau, that I do, and have long loved you sincerely 
and dearly." 

'* From all I have known and seen, sir,^ replied An* 
nette, coldly and even bitterly, for the very profession 
of his love seemed an offence to her, after the events 
that had passed, " from all that I have known and seen, 
the method you have taken jto display your love has 
been somewhat strange ; but in one word — " 

'* Hear me, hear me first, mademoiselle," said the 
baron; ^'hear me before you make any decision." 

'* I have none to make, sir," replied Annette ; *' my 
sentiments were fixed long ago ; but go on, if you think 
fit;" 

" Your opinions may have been formed upon wrong 
grounds," replied the baron ; ** not that I intend to den^ 
anything that I have done ; for every strong passion, if 
it be not a madness itself, produces a temporary in- 
sanity. Mine has certainly done so ; for the strongest 
proof of insanity is the choice of such means as are 
most likely to defeat the object." 

" You reason too calmly and too well for a madman, 
sir," replied Annette ; " but whether it were so or not 
could make no difference to me now." 

The baron bit his lip, but he still replied in the same 
deferential tone. " I think it might, if you would hear 
me to an end. In seeking your love and endeavouring 
to obtain your hand, I have committed many acts whiefi 
were calculated, I acknowledge, at once to deprive ma 
of your affection and your esteem ; but many other things 
that 1 have done have been mistaken, and others have 
doubtless been misrepresented. All, however, have 
been prompted by love ; by that deep, intense, overpower- 
ing attachment which can never be conquered ; which 
will endure through life, and which must eventuailly pro- 
duce some return. It is for you to direct that love as 
you will for the future. It is for you to address it to 
the best objects ; to make it the means of recalling me 
from anything that it evil ; of leading me to all that is 
high, and noblC} and great ; of turning me, in short, from 
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wrong to right, and saving me, by the power of affection, 
firom all the vice, and crime, and sorrow, into which, 
perhaps, disappointment and despair may hurry me.'' 

Annette was now in some degree interested; not 
touched, not shaken in the slightest degree, for she loved 
another, and under no circumstances could she ever love 
him ; but she felt grieved for him ; and his language 
had so much the air of truth, that she hoped he might be 
led to better things. 

'* Oh ! Monsieur deCSajare,'' she said, in a milder tone, 
" let me beseech you to think what ought to be the re- 
solts of disappointment, especially when that disappoint- 
ment itself may have been, in some degree, brought 
about by the very errors and evils into which you now 
talk of plunging again. Ought it not, oh, tell me, ought 
it not to chasten and correct ? Ought it not to m^e you 
abhor all that is wrong, and seek all that is right ? Alas ! 
I can give you nothing like hope if you do indeed love 
me as you say. Iwish that it were otherwise ; I wish 
from my very heart that it were otherwise ; but it can- 
not be. I do pray and entreat that you would urge me 
no more, for it is quite impossible." 

" I must still urge you. Mademoiselle de St. Morin," 
replied the Baron de Cajare, somewhat sternly ; " for 
many results that you know not bf depend upon your 
answering my love and becoming my wife." 

The altered tone in which he spoke was to Annette 
rather a relief than otherwise; and she replied, **To 
end all in one word, sir, then, I have but to tell you that, 
whatever be the case, you never can or will have my 
hand ; nor can you obtain my love, for it is already 
given to another. Thus, whatever may be the conse- 
^laences of my reply, that reply is made." 
.4- **Let me first tell you what does hang upon your de- 
vbion. Mademoiselle de St. Morin," said the baron. 
^ First, there depends upon it the life of the Count de 
Castelneau ; next, his honour ; next, his property ; next, 
the fame and name of his whole family and relations." 

Annette started up from her seat, and gazed on him 
with a look of wild incredulity. 

" It cannot be !" she exclaimed ; " oh, no, it cannot 
be!" . 

" It is !" answered the baron, firmly and sternly. "1 
would not urge this plea till every other argument had 
failed ; but I now tell you that it is so ; and if you doulit 
me, ask the count himself." 
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*' I will, I will/' cried Annette, wildly ; and darting 
from the room like a bird escaped from the hand which 
has striven to grasp it, she flew to the cabinet where 
she had left her guardian. She found him, as we have 
shown, with his eyes buried in his hands ; and although 
he heard the step which, though still light, was now 
quick and impatient, he raised not his head ; he felt that 
he dared hardly look that pure innocence in the face. 

She paused, and gazed upon him mournfully; she 
read in that downcast aspect— she remembered in the 
words that he had spoken to her, and in much that she 
had seen — dark and terrible signs corroborative of the 
tale she had just heard. There was a deep mystery, 
indeed, for her mind in all that she beheld ; but if she 
asked herself what it could be, what was the meaning 
of all the strange and unaccountable changes which had 
taken place in the feelings and demeanour of her guar- 
dian, it was with no touch of curiosity ; it was with the 
simple, straightforward purpose of judging what it might 
be her duty to do, and with the resolution to do that 
duty at any sacrifice. 

She paused, then, and gazed upon the 6ount, scarcely 
trusting her voice to speak. She kneW that the tone 
thereof^ that the very first look would betray, in a mo- 
ment, to the eyes of her guardian, the terror, agitation, 
and despair which were already in possession of her 
heart. 

The moment of decision was, however, now come ; and 
in that awful moment the high principles and the high soul 
i^ere not wanting. She called up resolution, she nerved 
her heart, she determined to dare all boldly, to hear all 
calmly ; and if, by the utmost sacrifice that woman could 
make, she could save him who had devoted so much of 
his life to the task of rendering her what she was, she re- 
solved to make that sacrifice, should death itself be the 
consequence. Ay! death itself: for now she concealed 
nothing from her own mind ; and very often, within the 
last few months, she had thought, not only that the 
grave would be preferable to a union with a man whom 
she did not love, but that the grave must follow very 
rapidly upon so terrible, so horrible a fate. She now 
felt most acutely that such anticipations were not falla- 
cious; that death might anticipate such a nnion, and 
could not follow far behind. For that she was prepared ; 
£or that she was ready ; and the only thing which she 
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miscalculated were her powers of going through calmly 
the terrible scenes which were to precede that event. 
She thought that resolution could master everything; 
and in that belief, after remaining for several minutes in 
sad and agitated silence, she said, " My dear guardian, 
my dear father, will you not speak to your Annette ?" 

The count looked wildly up. " Yes, Annette, yes," 
he said. '' Do not do it, my child ! Do not think of it ! 
Reject it at once ! Hear not of it !" 

'* Listen to me, my father," said Annette, <* listen to 
me, I beseech you." 

But, while she strove to speak calmly, her voice shook, 
the hand which she had laid upon his arm trembled vio- 
lently. '' Listen to me, 1 beseech you, for I am some- 
what agitated, somewhat surprised. He tells me — he 
teUs me, that if I refuse to wed him, your life will be the 
sacrifice." 

The count paused for a moment, gazing in her face, 
and he then answered, solemnly and slowly, *' I must not 
lie, even for you, Annette : he has said true ; my life is 
in his power. Let me tell you, my dear Annette, let me 
tell you how all this happened. So help me Heaven ! 
I am as guiltless as the child unborn." 
• '' Hush !" she said, '* hush, my dear guardian ; tell 
me nothing. With me you want no excdpation ; I am 
satisfied of all. Nothing can shake my faith in you. 
Have I not known you from my infancy? There be 
proofs, my father, small, silent proofs, in the daily inter- 
course of confident hearts, that not the most bitter and 
condemnatory evidence, and a harsh court of law, can 
ever outweigh, even by a hair !" 

The count started up and clasped her in his arms, ex- 
claiming, "Bless thee, my Annette! bless thee, my 
sweet child !" 

*' Oh ! do not move me," she said. " I am too weak, 
too much agitated already. Give me, oh, give me calm- 
ness to think and act as I ought. He has your life in his 
power. Do you think, my guardian, that he will use 
that power! Do you think that it is quite sure he will 
attempt to use it T" 

" He will, my child," replied the count ; " but make 
me answer no more such questions, my Annette. Since 
thou hast left me, I have reproached myself bitterly, 
most bitterly, for subjecting thee to any such painful de- 
cision. The moment of feebleness is past. I thank 
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thee, my child, for thy bright and beautiful generosity 
towards me ! I thank thee, not only for thy willingness 
to save me at a sacrifice of more than life, but I thank 
thee, also, for having given me back myself, smd taught 
me what is right to do. Dearest Annette, thou shall 
make no such sacrifice ! Thy fate and fortune, thank 
God, are already secure : 1 will meet mine as may best 
betide me ; but I will not pass my child, the beloved 
child of my adoption, through the fire, as an offering to 
such a demon as this who demands thee." 

" Nay, nay," said Annette ; " can you suppose that I 
will suffer such a thing? Listen to me, my dear father. 
Seat yourself there, and listen to your Annette, while 
she pours forth her whole heart towards you. It is but 
once in her life, perhaps, that she can do so. Nay, let 
me kneel ;^* and, as the count sunk back into the chidr, 
she dropped upon her knees beside him. 

" Hear me out," she continued, " hear me out : ray 
conduct is determined fully and resolutely. You know 
that my heart is already given to another, and not this 
man, and on that point I will never deceive him ; but if 
he chooses to demand and receive, as the price of your 
safety and your peace, this cold and lifeless hand, it shall 
be his. Of Ernest I must not and I dare not speak. 
His conduct 1 must not nor I ought not to blame. He 
has done his duty, doubtless, to his family and to his 
station. God provides mitigations for our sufferings 
even in our griefs ; for had Ernest been as devoted to 
me as I would have been to him, this moment might 
have been tenfold more terrible than it now is. Hear 
me, nay, hear me ; for in this brief moment, when all is 
to be decided forever, with scarcely the slightest pause 
for thought, it is necessary that I should consider all 
thinffs — ay, my father, and prepare you for all things. 
Much agony may perhaps be spared me ; for neither 
must I, nor must you suppose, that it is likely I should 
ever wea this man. Long ere that — if we can so form 
our plan that the terrible day may be delayed — long ere 
that, Annette will be wedded to a sterner lord, but one 
more calm and true. Nay, fear not, my father : I have 
no rash thoughts ; but I trust in God, and know that when 
in yonder room I pledge myself to be his if I live^ at 
that instant the fiat goes forth which shall save me from 
lengthened torture, if it do not relieve me altogether 
frooi the obligation of that vow. I know it, I feel it, 
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and I bless God that it is so ; for, even while he is pleas- 
ed to afflict me, he gives me the highest and noblest of 
consolations, the power of showing my love and grati- 
tude towards you. Nay, nay, a few words more ; and I 
pray you do not weep, for I could weep too, and I would 
fain resist those tears ; but let us now speak of things 
more important. My resolution is taken. Now to se- 
enre that, it leads to good and not to evil. Let us re- 
member that my hope is in death, not life ; and if I die 
before the day, this man— this false, base man — may 
still betray you. We must have sureties, we must have 
bonds, that this terrible thing is not done for nothing. 
Oh ! my guardian, I am too inexperienced in such mat- 
ters to know what will be security enough ; you must 
judge of that. Come with me, come with me, and fix 
him firmly to some engagement from which his craft 
and subtlety cannot escape, otherwise, through life, you 
will be his slave after Annette is gone. Come with me, 
for I have not wisdom to deal with things so important ; 
and, to say truth, I feel faint, and somewhat dizzy with 
this agitation.'' 

The count rose from the chair in which, during the 
last few minutes, he had been seated, with his hand 
shading his eyes. He had evidently been moved by 
various emotions ; sometimes he had trembled violently, 
and once the tears had rolled slowly down his cheeks. 
Latterly, however, he had been very calm, and had made 
no movement whatsoever. 

When his hands were now withdrawn, however, the 
drops were gone from his eyes, though his flice was 
deadly pale. 

^ Sit down, my Annette," he replied, in a calm tone ; 
''rest here till I return. I will settle the wlu)le matter 
with the Baron de Cajare." 

Annette, who felt her strength and courage Ouling— 
whose heart, now that all was said and done, Ihat the 
decision was made, and the energy of action passed away 
—was sick unto the death ; Annette did as he told her, 
and the count took two steps towards the door. In that 
brief moment, however, the truth flashed upon her mind : 
she started up, sprang forward, and caught him by the 
arm. "You shall not refuse him!" she cried, "you 
shall not refuse him ! Did 1 know that for my sake you 
suffered, I should die a thousand and a thousand timet 
in one. Oh, no, no ! you shall not refuse him !" 
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" My child," cried the count, vehemently, " so help 
me Heaven ! as, with my consent, you shall never be 
his. Death is an empty name : within ten short years 
that must be my portion, beyond all doubt ; and as for 
the disgrace, none that the mssing lips and pointed fin- 
ger of popular error could direct at me woudd be equal 
for one moment to the shame, the burning shame, that 
I now feel in having for one instant thought of sacrifi- 
cing thee to save my worthless existence. Let me go, 
my child, let me go, to quench this fire Uiat is at my 
heart." 

" Never, never," cried Annette, clinging to him ; " nev- 
er, never, my father : this is my task, this is my duty. 
Hear me, hear me, oh ! I beseech you, hear me. I am 
willing, I am ready : if you die, I will die with you." 

The count unclasped her arms and broke away, but 
as he did so Annette fell at his feet upon the floor. 
The count gazed at her for a moment, but she lay there 
insensible ; and he hesitated whether to leave her and 
fulfil his purpose at once with the baron, or to stay and 
endeavour to recall her to consciousness. Tenderness, 
however, for Annette prevailed, and, stooping down, he 
raised her from the ground. She had hecome so pale, 
however, so ghastly was the expression of her counte- 
nance, the fainting-fit into which she had fallen was so 
like death itself, that the count became alarmed, and 
called aloud for assistance. 

Good old Donnine hurried quick at her master's voice; 
some other servants followed; and the loud lamenta- 
tions which were now made soon called to the cham- 
ber not only the surgeon, but the Baron de Cajare him- 
self. The count, at the moment he entered, was hold- 
ing Annette in his arms, and the eyes of the two met. 
But everything like fear had left the countenance of 
Monsieur de Castelneau, and he exclaimed aloud, *' Get 
you heoce, demon, get hence ! You see what you have 
done. Get you hence, and never let me see your face 
again." 

'' I fear you must hear from me though. Monsieur de 
Castelneau," said the baron, with a bitter sneer upon 
his lip ; *' I fear you must hear from me, and that you 
shall do right speedily." 

" Play what scoundrel part you will, sir," replied the 
count, " but only rid me of the presence of a villain." 

The baron raised his finger with a.menacing look, and 
without more words quitt^ the room* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thb Baron de Cajare sat in his dressing-room some 
few hours after the period of his visit to Versailles. He 
was not by any means so calm and sedate as usual 
in his demeanour; and the valet who was attending 
upon him remarked that there was a degree of irritabil- 
ity and impatience in his whole conduct which was 
very uncommon with him ; for to say the truth, and to 
do him but justice, in his every-day commerce with the 
world he was of a very tranquil and even temper, re* 
serving the display of violent passions for great occa* 
sions alone, and even then guiding them with a suffi- 
cient degree of power to prevent them from ruffling his 
manner, or disturbing his voice and look. Such, how- 
ever, as I have just said, was not the case at present, 
and the reason was very plain. There were two pas- 
sions active in his breast, not one ; neither loved to give 
way, and they irritated him by the struggle between 
them. These two were the same we have before no- 
ticed : two of the most violent, if not the most power- 
iiil in the human breast — love and revenge; and they 
were also the two most strong in his own nature and 
character, however strange it ma^ seem to say that 
such a man was capable of love. Still, so perverse a 
thing is human nature, so strange and so wild are the 
alliances which take place between different passions in 
our breast, that his interview with Annette during that 
morning had increased both his attachment to her and 
his determination by some means to obtain her. Vanity 
armed herself in the same cause as love ; and pride, un- 
conquerable pride, only bowed the head for the purpose 
of triumphing more completely. 

Towards the Count de Castelneau, however, his feel- 
ings were very different. There, unmitigated hatred 
ai^ the thirst for vengeance were predominant ; and 
sooner or later to work his destruction, and take a ter- 
rible account of every sarcastic look and cutting word 
that the count had directed towards him, was his firm- 
est and strongest resolution ; still, how to^ gratify both 
these passions was a question of great dificuUy, which 
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troubled him sorely to solve. The desire of revengCt 
however, was, if anything, the stronger of the two ; and 
he revolved in his mind, with bitter pleasure, the thought 
of giving up the Count de Castelneau to justice, and of 
making his sufferings and his shame a means of driving 
Annette to his own purposes. Perhaps there might even 
be a dark expectation and desire in the bottom of his 
heart of obtaining her hand by holding out the hope of 
saving her guardian^s life, and then of punishing her for 
her coldness by disappointing that hope and leaving 
him to his fate. Such, there is reason to suppose, were 
the purposes which he longed to accomplish ; and though 
the complication of feelings from which those purposes 
arose were most strange, yet it is no less true that ha- 
tred, and revenge, and love were all mingled together, 
and that in his evil heart there existed a passion for An- 
nette de St. Morin which we are forced to call love, 
combined with the desire of wounding and grieving its 
object. To accomplish such things, however, it ^as 
necessary that he should possess more information than 
he already had obtained, and that he should win the 
dark, low scoundrel, from whom he had derived his first 
intelligence of the assailable point in Count de Castel- 
neau^s character, and render him a mere tool in his 
hands. To do so was most difficult, however, for the 
desperado was as shrewd and keen as he was unprinci- 
pled and base. Bdbery, indeed, was the only method 
to be employed witn him ; but then no reliance could be 
placed on him when he was bribed ; no one could reck- 
on for an hour that some superior temptation would not 
lead him to betray any trust reposed in him-; and though 
the Baron de Cajare, to obtain his object, would have 
made any sacrifice of mere money that could be made— 
though he would have invited cupidity, and glutted the 
desires of the ruffian in his service — ^yet he well knew 
that the wealth of the Count de Castelneau enabled him 
to command far greater means ; and that, therefore, if 
Pierre Jean chose to apply to him, and to extort from 
that nobleman large sums as the price of silence, ven- 
geance and love might both be disappointed. His first 
object, therefore, was to bind the ruffian to him by such 
ties as it would be his interest to keep inviolate, and his 
next, to prevent any actual communication between 
Pierre Jean and the count. For this double purpose he 
had already sent for him ; and he now sat waiting with 
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an eager and impatient mind, revolving all his dark 
schemes, and giving himself alternately to the one and 
the other of the tempestuous passions which struggled 
ia his bosom. 

In the mean while, his valet aided to dress him with 
scrupulous exactness ; for the money which was to be 
the bribe of his base agent was yet to be obtained, at 
least in part ; and the means which the baron had to em- 
ploy in order to gain it led him naturally into tiiat soci- 
ety where luxury and ostentation were carried to the 
highest possible pitch. Before he was completely dress- 
ed, Pierre Jean himself appeared ; and although the val- 
et was, in his mastered opinion, one of those old and 
tried servants of his will who might be safely trusted 
with many a delicate secret, yet the baron dismissed 
him on this occasion, and proceeded with his toilet un- 
aided. 

As he went on, he detailed to Pierre Jean all that had 
occurred at Versailles ; but, to his surprise, he found 
that his companion's view of the progress he had made 
was very different from his own. Pierre Jean declared 
that nothing could be more favourable than the result ; 
asked whether he could expect the count and the young 
lady to yield all at once : and as revenge, for the mere 
sake of vengeance, without anything to be got by it, was 
to the eyes of the sharper mere vanity and folly, he 
could not at all understand why the baron dwelt so 
much upon the bitter and insulting conduct of the Count 
de Castelneau. 

** Why it seems to me," he replied, to some angry ob- 
servations of Monsieur de Cajare, '* it seems that the 
old gentleman did as much as could be expected on the 
first triaL Fear is a thing that one must not make too 
much of in one's dealings, for, if pushed too hard, it cures 
itself. A man gets angry and forgets his fear altogeth- 
er ; but it has one great advantage over every other sort 
of means, for it does not wear out, and may be used 
again and again every day; each day driving on the 
matter you aim at a bit more and a bit more, till it is 
all accomplished. Now you see tliis morning you 
pressed the count somewhat too hard, and made the 
man angry, as well he might be ; but just let me go to 
him to-morrow, and 1^11 bring the matter round, Til war- 
rant ye." 

This proposal, as we have already shown, did not at 
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all accord with the baron^s views, and he therefore axw 
swered, ** No, no, my good friend, I have determined 
upon a different course ; I will punish this Count de 
Castelneau, and marry the young lady too ; but if we 
can arrange our matters properly, before to-morrow at 
this hour the count shall be in the Ch&telet.'* 

" That may suit your views, Monsieur le Baron,'* Te« 
plied Pierre Jean, " but I do not see how it would agree 
with mine. Now the money is to be paid to me, you 
know, when you marry this pretty Annette ; but if you 
put the count in the Ch&telet, you will never marry her 
at all. As long as this little business of the count's is a 
secret, we have some influence over him ; but the mo- 
ment that you have made the charge public, you lose 
your power, for you have done your worst. No, no, 
ray good friend the baron, that's a bad card : don't play 
it tiu you have got no better." 

** But suppose," replied the baron, " it should be as 
pleasant to me to punish this Count de Castelneau as 
to marry Mademoiselle de St. Morin, what say you 
then t" 

** Why, I suppose such a thing is possible," said the 
man, '* though it's very foolish ; but, at the same time, 
that wouldn't make it suit me a bit the better." 

*' I am not quite so foolish as you think," answered 
the baron, '* as I will show you in a few minutes ; and 
as for your part of the transaction, I can make it suit 
you just as well ; for if I pledge myself to pay you the 
same sum on the condemnation of the count as I was 
to pay on my mairiage with the lady, the matter wiU, 
of course, be equal to you." 

" I do not know that exactly," replied the man ; •* I 
do not want to hurt the count The girl was very civil 
to me when I was bringing her up from Castelneau, and 
had such a winning way with her that she had almost 
turned my head, and made me do a very silly thing. So 
I would rather show her a kindness than an unkindness ; 
and though it is no great kindness, indeed, to marry her 
to you, yet I suppose she would not be much worse off 
than most women — poor devils! we lead them hard 
lives of it, any how. But let me hear your plan farther, 
my good friend the baron. You spoke just now as if 
you intended to marry her, after all ; now how is that 
to be brought about 1 I must see my way clearly, yoa 
know." 
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" Why thus, then," said the baron ; « I will tell you 
the general points. Master Pierre Jean ; but, having done 
8o, remember, I intend to have the whole management 
of the matter in my own hands, if you are to have your 
reward at all. In the first place, I propose to lodge my 
information against the count with the police to-mor- 
row. You are, on your part, to keep yourself quiet and 
out of the way till the proper time, and to obey my di- 
rections in everything. Having, then, shown the girl 
that I am in earnest, I will tell her that the count's life 
depends upon me ; that if she will immediately give me 
her hand, I will set the count free." 

" Stay, stay, stay," cried Pierre Jean ; " how will you 
manage that t" 

^ By suppressing your evidence and sending yon out 
of the country," replied the baron. 

^* It is a pleasant place, Paris,", said Pierre Jeuu "^ I 
am not fond of travelling, for my own part. I am a do- 
mestic man, and fond of my own home, and never like 
going abroad except upon matters of business." 

^ I understand you," rejoined the baron, bitterly; '^bat 
you do not, of course, suppose that I am such a fool, la 
deahng with a rascal like you, not to calculate his price 
to a farthing beforehand." 

•• You are a wise man, baron," answered Pierre Jean, 
** and not a fool ; but between buyers and sellers, you 
know, there may be a diflference as to the price. Mow 
what do you think I should require for going abroad ?" 

**I do not know," replied the baron; "but I know 
what it will suit me exactly to give ; and, in order to 
make no mistake, I have put all the items upon this 
scrap of paper beforehand, that we may come to the 
point at once. If I require you to go abroad, you know 
It will be when my marriage with Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin is secure ; so you will then have, in the first place, 
your five thousand louis: now what do you demand 
more I" 

" Ten thousand crowns," replied the scoundrel. 

" There," said the baron, pointing to a line in a paper 
which he held in his hand, " you see I have put down 
that sum beforehand." 

•' I am delighted to find," answered Pierre Jean, "that 
3rou have a just appreciation of my abilities ; and now 
for the other articles, Monsieur le Baron." 

*' WeUy then, at once " replied the baron^ " I am ready 

N3 
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to give you the five thousand louis if the count be con- 
demned or if I marry the youns lady. Ten thousand 
crowns in addition if I am obliged to send you from the 
country, and one hundred crowns each day that the bu- 
siness is going on, from the period of my laying the in- 
formation till the whole is settled one way or the other; 
but solely upon condition that you obey my orders to the 
letter ; that you go nowhere but where I permit you to 
go ; and that you give me full and complete information 
as to all that you know." 

*^ For which I am to have," added Pierre Jean, ** the 
sum of five hundred lirres to spend this night in a grand 
carouse with my ftiends." 
" So be it," said the baron. " Are we agreed 1" 
" Why, I have one slight objection left," replied Pierre 
Jean. " That Monsieur Morin — that troublesome Mon- 
sieur Morin — gave me notice the other day that I had 
better not interfere with things that do not concern me ; 
for that there was a noose round my neck which might 
soon be jerked up. He was speaking of this very af- 
fair at the time, and it was that that he aimed at, I am 



sure." 



*' Ha !" said the baron, ** then we must be on our guard 
against him. What ! you think he warned you not to 
impeach this man? That might be a severe charge 
against Monsieur Morin himself." 

'* Meddle not with him. Monsieur le Baron, meddle nol 
"With him," cried Pierre Jean. "No man ever dunI* 
died with him yet that did not repent it. There la bat 
one man in all France whom I fear, and he is the man.'* 

" Nevertheless," replied the baron, " we must have 
that charge of partiaUty behind onr hand, in case he in- 
terferes in any way with our proceedings. In the first 
place, however, you will aee my plan uready answers 
well, for I intend to make the chaige in m^r own name, 
and not in yours, reserving my witnesses till the cause 
is tried. Should it be necessary to bring you forward 
at all, the first part of your evidence will show, if I un- 
derstand you aright, that you have already spoken with 
this Pierre Morin on the subject, and that he has neglect- 
ed his duty in not instituting immediate inquiry." 

"Why, bless you, my good friend the baron," ex- 
claimed his saucy companion, "Pierre Morin knows 
the whole business as well as I do. There's nothiof 
takes place in France that he does not know, indeed, anS 
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of that affair, of course, no one knows so much ; for it 
was upon his evidence that two of the men were con- 
victed and executed. He shut them both into a room, 
and kept them there until the poHce came. How he 
happnened to let the other one out I cannot tell ; but cer« 
tain it is, that there was a third man with them as they 
went towards Fiteau's house at the very time and hour 
the old man was murdered. I cannot doubt that the 
third man went to the very door with them, for I saw 
him ; and it is not less sure that that third man was the 
Abb^ de Castelneau. The reason of his letting him off 
is clear enough. Before that time the abb6 had adopted 
his daughter." 

" Ay, and that is the reason, too,'' said the baron, 
*' why he now attempts to screen him fh)m Justice ! 
But, if I have my will," he muttered, in a low voice, 
**the sword of justice shall fall on bis own head. I 
will to the lieutenant himself, and tell the whole story 
to his private ear. I will go thither directly." 

** The lieutenant-general is ill," replied Pierre Jean ; 
** he has been ill for a long while now, and everything 
passes through this man's hands." 

" He is not so ill as to refuse to see me,'* rejoined the 
Baron de Cajare : " I will go to him immediately. I 
would give this right hand to break that Pierre Morin 
on the same wheel where the Count de Castelneau shall 
perish.*' 

** Yon will be too rash, my dear baron, you will be 
too rash," replied Pierre Jean ; " you will ruin us all, if 
yon don't mind, by giving way to your temper. How- 
ever, do not start up in such a hurry ! Remember, jou 
have two little thin^ to do for me before you go. First, 
to draw up a certam paper imbodying sdl the particu- 
lars upon which we have agreed; for all must go on 
safely, my good fnend. I must have all my rewards 
and recompenses written clearly down ; and you may 
put anything you like into the agreement, on your part, 
which you may think will bind me up tight. Come, my 
good friend, it must be done before we part, so it may be 
as well to do it at once ; for, until that paper is signed, I 
ehall consider myself as free to do what I like." 

This sort of fre^om, however, was not at all that 
which the baron wished Pierre Jean to enjoy ; and, hur- 
ried OQ by the eagerness of passion, he would have con- 
eeoted to anything rather than forego the opportunity 
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for revenge ^hich seemed now opened before him. He 
accordingly sat down to draw up the paper, but, not- 
withstanding his hasty eagerness, it occupied considera- 
ble time ; for the baron strove hard to avoid entering into 
particulars, and Pierre Jean would pass nothing what- 
soever that was not distinctly specified. The promised 
reward for every act to be performed was marked with 
perfect exactness ; and it cannot be denied that the pas- 
sions of the Baron de Cajare, with all his wit and cun- 
ning, led him to draw up a document which placed him 
greatly in the power of the man with whom he was 
dealing. *'Ana now, Master Pierre Jean,'' he said, 
" before I give you these five hundred livres, you will 
recollect that you are to return to this house before 
midnight. I mil have a room prepared for you, where 
you can remain with comfort and convenience. There 
you must continue, well taken care of, during the whole 
of each day, and never go forth without my permission. 
If you put your foot over the threshold, you lose your 
hundred crowns for that day.'' 

Pierre Jean consented without the least hesitation; 
but it must not be thence inferred that he had any in- 
tention whatsoever of keeping one of the promises he 
made a moment longer than was pleasant and expedient 
for him to do so. The baron certainly had the strong- 
est tie upon him which he could have, which was that 
of mercenaiy interest. By it he thought he could do 
everything, indeed ; but he had yet to learn that there 
is no bond that is binding upon a man without princi- 
ple. Suspicion, indeed, which sad experience forces 
even upon the virtuous and the good after long com- 
merce with the world, is never ateent from the wicked 
and the base ; for their own hearts stipply the most con- 
vincing proof of that treachery and deceit which they 
guard against in others. Thus, nothing like confidence 
^ could ever dwell in the bosom of the Baron de Cajare, 
and he did, of course, entertain the most lively doubts 
of the low companion of his iniquity ; but he was 
obliged to content himself by taking the best precau- 
tions that he could; and the moment Pierre Jean had 
received the money and departed, the nobleman called 
his valet, and ordered him to have the man followed, 
and all his actions watched. The valet bowed low, in 
his usual grave and silent manner ; but the baron thousfat 
that he perceived the slightest possible smile curling his 
lip, and from that moment he suspected him aiso. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** I AM afraid,'' said the surgeon, as he bent over An- 
nette, *' that I must open a vein. This seems to me to 
be no common fainting fit, but the stunning efiect of 
some terrible agitation. It can do no harm to take a 
little blood, and must, at all events, relieve the heart." 

*' Hush !" cried the count, who supported her head 
upon his arm, '* she revives ;" and, as he spoke, a sort 
of faint shudder passed over the fair form that lay pale 
and deathlike before their eyes. 

"' Who is that ringing the great bell so furiously ?" 
demanded Monsieur de Castelneau the next moment, 
speaking in a low voice to one of the servants. *' Go to 
the porter and see ; and if that villain, the Baron de Ca- 
jare, be returned on any pretence, drive him forth with 
blows, and say I made you. My Annette, my sweet 
Annette ! See, she opens her eyes. Be comforted, my 
beloved child ; all will go well." 

Annette raised her hand faintly to her head, and look- 
ed languidly round for a moment or two, then suddenly 
fixed her eyes upon the door, and clasped her hands to- 
gether with an expression in which joy and pain were 
strangely mingled. At the same instant there was a 
quick and hurried step in the room, and Ernest de No- 
gent rushed in and cast himself on his knee beside her. 

*' My Annette !" he exclaimed, catching her hand, and 
pressing his lips upon it again and again ; ** my beloved 
Annette ! they have wounded and grieved you : they 
have wellnigh killed you ; I see it, I see it, my own, my 
beloved bride. But the grief and the pain are over, my 
Annette ; the agony that we have both suffered is past. 
I have found my father, as I knew I should find him, 
eager, anxious that you should be mine. He bids me 
ten you, dear one, that if he could have chosen from the 
whole world for his son's happiness, he would have 
chosen none but you. He bids me say that there is no 
obstacle, no hesitation, not a shade of doubt. Nay, dear 
Annette, nay," he continued, " why do you turn towards 
the count with such a look of agony and grief? What 
has happened 1 Surely, surely Monsieur de Castelneau 
will not object ?" 
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<' Far from it, Ernest,^ replied the count, taking An- 
nette's hand and placing it in his ; *' she is yours, she is 
ever yours !" 

** Oh no !" exclaimed Annette, in a faint voice, with- 
drawing her hand. *' 1 promised — I promised but now ! 
Oh Heaven ! this is terrible !" 

** You promised nothing, my Annette,** said the count: 
^ all that is at an end, and forever. I myself have ter- 
minated all that, and be is gone." 

" But you — but you !" cried Annette ; " but you, my 
fother ! what will become of you V 

'' Mind not me," replied the count. ^ What is done 
is done, Annette. Before this time it is all beyond re- 
call ; and were it not, I would make it so even now." 

Annette covered her eyes with her hands and wept, 
while Ernest de Nogent gazed alternately upon her and 
upon the count with a look of grief, and surprise, and 
disappointment. 

'' I had hoped," he said at length, ** to have communi- 
cated to you, dear Annette, part at least of the jojr that 
I myself felt. It is very, very sad to find that my' com- 
ing seems to give you more pain than pleasure." 

** Oh, say not so, Ernest, say not so," cried Annette, 
clasping his hand in her own eagerly. " You cannot, 
cannot tell what it is I feel ; you cannot tell how I am 
circumstanced." 

" Will you not give me some explanation, then 1" ask- 
ed Ernest de Nogent. 

** I fear I must forbid any such thing at present," said 
the surgeon, interfering : '' it is only too requisite that 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin should be kept perfectly calm 
and tranquil for a time." 

** Nay, nay," rejoined the count, " nothing will calm 
her so much as a full explanation with Monsieur de No- 
gent. Let us but pause for a few moments, till she has 
recovered some strength. Now, my good friends," he 
added, speaking to the servants, " now all but Donnine 
had better leave the room." 

His orders were obeyed, and all that the surgeon 
thought necessary for. the purpose of restoring Annette 
completely was done as speedily as possible. The mo- 
ments that intervened, indeed, were moments of deep 
anxiety to all except the Count de Castelneau, whose 
resolution was by this time taken, and who watched 
Annette's looks eagerly, till at length her natural colour 
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retarning, though but faintly, to her cheek and lips, he 
said, ^ Now, my dear Annette, can you bear this expla- 
nation V 

•• t)h yes," she answered, " if it may be given, if it 
ought to be given ; it would relieve me more than any* 
thing ; for Ernest would counsel, and assist, and support 
us. But tbink, my father, oh think ! can you give that 
explanation to any one t" 

" I can, dear Annette," replied the count ; " for it will 
soon be given by others, if not by me. My mind is made 
up also ; my conduct is determined. I will shake this 
weight from my heart which has rested so long upon it, 
which has been my burden through life, and has well* 
nigh pressed me down into the grave. It is but right, 
too, my Annette, that he should know all, and the soon- 
er it is told the better. Are you prepared, my beloved 
child?" 

" Oh yes," she said ; " nothing can be such anguish 
as to think that Ernest may doubt or suspect me." 

" Doubt or suspect you, dear one !" said Ernest, press- 
ing her hand in his. '* Who that knows you could do so 
for a moment ? I see that something terrible has oc- 
curred that I do not understand, and the suspense has 
been very painful to me ; but stiU, my Annette, if there 
be an3rthing that you would prefer unsaid, let it not be 
told on my account ; nor suppose for one moment that 
suspicion, or fear, or doubt of any kind will linger in my 
heart." 

Annette extended her hand to him, and looked towards 
the count with a glance that seemed to ask, " Is he not 
worthy of my love t" 

Every one having left the room except the three per- 
sons most interested, the count pausea for a moment, 
looking down fixedly on the floor, and then, raising his 
head, he detailed to Ernest de Nogent, with his usual 
calm tone, and clear, perspicuous brevity, the principal 
points of all that had occurred during the morning. He 
did not conceal Annette's willingness to devote herself 
for him ; but he connected it at once with her belief that 
Ernest himself had forsaken her ; and he added a few 
brief but powerful words, displaying the agony of mind 
which she had suffered, and the certainty she had felt 
that death would terminate her sufferings before the sac- 
rifice was completed. 

Ernest de Nogent listened with painful interest, and 
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Annette^s tears flowed fast at the recapitulation. At 
length, however, at the allusion made to his silence, Er- 
nest exclaimed, *' I have been foolish, very foolish ; I 
ought to have written at once ; but I wished to bear to 
my dear Annette immediately the assurance that my fa- 
therms willing consent was given. I knew he would give 
it ; I was confident that he would not hesitate for a mo- 
ment ; and therefore it was I set out at onoe for Gastel 
Nogent without writing, that I might not pain and agi- 
tate her by long expectation. But now, McMisieor de 
Casteineau," he continued, '^ may I be permitted to know 
what is the terrible secret possessed by this base man, 
in order that we may judge how to deal with him ?" 

The count gazed upon him with a melancholy smile, 
and replied, " Your appearance and coming hither this 
day, my young friend, has relieved my mind of part of 
its load. Whatever befalls me, the happiness of this 
dear girl will be secure. To you I give her, to you I 
trust her ! It is a precious and a sacred charge ; but I 
know that you will never fail me, and therefore I repose 
in confidence on you. As for the rest, my conduct was 
determined before you came, and it is now more firmly 
fixed than ever. I will tell you what is this secret ; for 
I am resolved, when this villain makes his charge against 
me, to relate the whole tale simply and truly, and then 
to abide the consequences, be they what they may. I 
know my own innocence, though I cannot prove it ; and 
God knows my innocence too, who may setter make it 
appear. 

** It is now more than eighteen ]^ears ago that the cir- 
cumstances occurred on which this man will found his 
charge. I was then, Monsieur de Nogent, in the prime 
of life ; past the first rash epoch of youth, in the full vig- 
our of body and mind, and without one faculty or feeling 
in the least decayed. According to the usual accepta- 
tion of the word, I had been well educated, for I had 
been instructed in various sciences, I had acquired much 
knowledge of different kinds, and I was as learned as 
most men, be their profession what it may ; but in the 
true and real sense of the word I was ill educated, for I 
had been taught no moral restraint, I had gone through 
none of the discipline of the heart. I was sent forth, in 
fact, to educate myself. It was as if arms were put into 
my hands, and I were bidden to use them without being 
told how. Cast upon the world early, and holding many 
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of those rich benefices which are most scandalously giv* 
en to men who are not, in fact, churchmen, the means 
of varioas sorts of gratification were open to me, and 
hie was one great experiment, which I hastened forward 
to make without experience and without fear. I visited 
many countries, went through many scenes, and did 
many acts, on the details of which I need not dwell. I 
had strong passions, and I indulged them in various 
ways; but- tw indulgence was not altogether merely 
for the sake of vicious gratification ; it was rather in pur- 
suit of something higher, better, nobler, which I had not 
yet found. I was seeking for happiness, in short, but 
my search was without a guide, though I fancied that 
philosophy was leading me. I believed that the only 
real way to discover in what happiness consisted was to 
taste adl enjoyments, to endeavour to separate the ingre- 
dients of every pleasant cup, and to take from each the 
elements which satisfied me most. You may judge 
yourself what was the result, both upon my character 
and upon my fortune. At the end of a few years, the 
first was deeply injured, the second ruined altogether. 
The effect upon my mind and heart alarmed me more 
than all the rest. I felt that the state of false and unsat- 
isfactory excitement in which I hved was producing a 
habit that I c^nld not cast off; a craving for the same 
stimulating food stronger and stronger every day. I 
struggled against it ; I made efforts to free myself; I 
proposed to my spirit calmer pleasures, gentler, more 
virtuous enjoyments. Some of these schemes I even 

gut in practice; and, among the rest, for my earthly 
lessing and my eternal salvation, I adopted this sweet 
child, the softener of my heart, the purifier of my mind, 
the sanctifier of all my feelings to nobler and to holier 
things. But while God granted me a blessinff, he also 
gave a warning and a punishment. I have said that my 
fortune was ruined : I was endeavouring to retrieve, to 
save some small thing out of the wreck of all, to give 
me the means of educating and providing for the child 
of my adoption. There was a prospect of success ; but 
ever, when a man is poor, the world presses on him the 
more hardly, and adversity, like a dog who has hunted 
down a deer, seizes him by the throat every time he tries 
to struggle up. My creditors pressed hard upon me ; 
and those to whom I had lent sums of money were rarely 
found in circumstances to repay them. Among other 
Vol. II.— O 
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claims against me was a debt to a man named Fiteau, 
a hard, cold-minded old man, who suddenly called for his 
money, and I was obliged to pay him, though it left me 
penniless in the world. In that evil hour I encountered 
m the street two old acquaintances, of no very high or 
pure character. They were both men of rank, and luid 
once been men of fortune, but were now as poor as my- 
self in purse, and, I may venture to say, much poorer 
still in principle. One of them, the Count H., owed me 
a considerable sum, but 1 was quite hopeless of his ever 
discharging the debt. He had given me a bond for it; 
but I knew him to live, as so many other men do live in 
Paris, solely by the proceeds of the gaming table. I met 
him, however, and the Chevalier de M., just towards 
dusk on the evening of a bright April day, and, in the 
pain and anxiety of the moment, I told them what had 
just occurred with this Gaultier Fiteau. When I came 
up, I had remarked something peculiar in the manner 
of both. They had been talking vehemently and eager- 
ly together, but in low tones, and, as soon as I approach- 
ed, became silent at once. The count seemed to fancy 
that what I said regarding Fiteau had for its object to 
make him pay me the sum he owed me ; and he replied, 
with a peculiar smile that I shall never forget, 

" * Well, well, my dear abbe, wait till to-morrow, and 
perhaps I shall be able to discharge the whole.' 

" ' Nonsense, count,' I answered ; * why, you are well- 
nigh as poor as I am, and, of course, I do not expect any 
payment.' 

*• * Ay, but I expect to receive a large sum,' he said. 

" • From some lucky hit to-night V I asked. 

" ' Perhaps so,' he said, with that same peculiar smile ; 
' but it is a very sure hit too.' 

"*I declare,' I replied, *I would try my luck once 
more myself, but this rascally goldsmith has not left me 
a louis.' 

'My two companions spoke a few words to each 
other in a quick, low voice, and then the count tamed to 
me and said, ' Come with me, my dear abb^ come with 
me, and I will pay you a part of what I owe you to- 
night. I am going to old Fiteau's myself to make him 
give me some money on my diamond snuffbox, and you 
shall have a part.' 

'' * A thousand thanks,' I answered, * a thousand thanks ! 
It will, indeed, be of great service.' 
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** We then walked on together, and, as we went, my 
companions more than once spoke to each other apart. 
The- count seemed to propose something, but the cheva- 
lier still replied, * No, no, it would ruin all.' When we 
had crossed over the bridge and were approaching the 
old goldsmith's shop, to my surprise the count and his 
companion turned back, saying that it was not daric 
enough; but they afterward explained the matter by 
adding that they did not want to have any one in the 
shop when they offered the snuffbox. Shortly after- 
wanl we returned; and, as we were going down the 
street in which Fiteau lived, we saw his shopboy, whom 
I knew well by sight, come out ; and the count, sa>[ing 
'That is he,' crossed immediately to the other side. 
We now proceeded very slowly up to the door of the 
shop, which was closed ; and the count, muttering ' This 
is a disagreeable business ; I hope there is nobody with 
him,' paused for a moment as if in hesitation. I laugh- 
ed at his scruples, and offered to go in and get the money 
for the box myself; but he said, ' No, no, I will do it, if 
you will just stay here ; and, if you see any one coming, 
call me immediately, for I should not like to be caught 
pawning my snuffbox.' 

" I replied, * Very well !* and he then turned to the 
chevalier, sayiag, ' Go you in first, and see if there is any 
one there. Perhaps the old man is gone home himself.' 
But the door was not locked. The chevalier went in, 
and I heard him speak to the old goldsmith. The count 
followed a moment after, the door was closed, and I re- 
mained upon watch. I took a turn up the street, which 
was now dark ; and though I thought the conduct of my 
two companions somewhat strange, not a suspicion of 
any evil purpose crossed my mind. At that moment I 
happened to clasp my hands together, thinking of my 
own situation, and wishing I could get out of Paris. In 
so doing, niy left hand rested upon the seal-ring which I 
won upon my right, and which was richly set with dia- 
mondi. ' I will sell this,' I thought, as I touched it; 4t 
is wofth fifty louis. I will sell this, and quit Paris at 
once.' I drew it from my finger with the intention of 
doing so immediately, for the thing had never struck me 
before, and I turned towards the door of the shop. As 
I came near, I suddenly heard aj||ie of struggling, and 
then a sound as if some hean^Kght had fallen, and 
then a shrill cry, almost instafl^ stifled. A horrible 
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Buspicion now, for the first time, crossed my mind. In 
the agitation of the moment, and with my whole brain 
reeling, I dropped the ring which I had taken from 
my finger, but, without seeking it, darted towards the 
door. At that instant, however, a man rushed forth, 
and I eagerly asked what had happened, thinking he 
was one of the two who had just left me, when sudden- 
ly, to my horror and astonishment, I siiw that he was a 
stranger, and in the first impulse of the moment I fled at 
full speed. When I reached my own dwelling, I recol- 
lected the ring, but I dared not go back to look for it, and 
I passed some time in a state of apprehension and sus- 
pense that it is impossible to describe. Nothing, how- 
ever, took place to increase my fears. The trial passed 
without my name being mentioned. I found that the 
man whom I had seen come forth from the house where 
the murder had been committed, and who, by bis gal- 
lantry and determination, brought the assassins to jus- 
tice, was the very Pierre Morin, the reputed father of 
my Annette. But he never mentioned my appearance 
throughout the whole course of the affair, and the two 
murderers suffered the horrible sentence of the law 
without any one having whispered a suspicion against 
roe. On the very day of the execution, however, I re- 
ceived a letter sealed with the very seal I had lost, com- 
manding me, in terms which left no doubt that the wri- 
ter possessed my secret, to quit Paris without delay; 
but, at the same time, that very letter enclosed the 
means requisite for obeying the injunction. More than 
once since I have received a letter so sealed, and in 
every instance except the last I have obeyed to the 
letter the directions given me. On the last occasion, 
those directions implied that 1 was to say to the Duke 
of Choiseul words which I thought might deceive him 
concerning the birth of my dear Annette. I determined 
not to utter them ; and it is clear that, in consequence of 
my acting, as I thought, justly and rightly, this Pierre 
Morin, who is now, 1 find, chief commissary, has given 
over the secret to the Baron de Cajare." 

** Oh, no, no !** exclaimed both Annette and Ernest de 
Nogeiit at the same moment, ** it cannot be ; he would 
never do that." 

** Ay !" said the caaaL '' how can you judge, my dear 
Annette? What <^Hbu know of this Pierre Morin t 
Ayi now I rememol^he continued, *'the gentleman 
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you saw in the wood ! but still no one else could have 
done it, my dear child ; for no one could give such in- 
formation but himself/' 

** We cannot tell that, Monsieur de Castelneau," said 
Ernest de Nogent ; '' but sure I am it is not Pierre Mo- 
rin : I know him well ; and, although he is generally 
held to be strict and severe in his dealings with the vil- 
lanous crew of this metropolis, I have always found 
him generous and kind, and one who weighs a man's 
motives as well as his actions. However, the conduct 
of this Baron de Cajare is base and shameful ; and if it 
jcan be shown that he has used such threats for such 
purposes, it will go far to destroy any charge that he 
may bring. He cannot long have left you, Monsieur de 
Castelneau V 

'* Scarcely an hour,'' replied the count, pointing to a 
€lock on the mantelpiece. 

** Well, then," continued Ernest de Nogent, " I will 
hasten after him with all speed ; and, seeing the com- 
missary of police myself, 1 will endeavour to discover 
what share he has had in this business." 

The count shook his head. *' Alas ! my young friend," 
he replied, '* I fear your experience is not sufficient to 
render you a match for the shrewd and veteran director 
of the Parisian police." 

. '* Perhaps I may not be able to discover all," replied 
Ernest, *'but I may discover something; and, at ^1 
events, I shall weaken this bad man's testimonjr^nr 
charging him directly with having threatened you wRh 
such an accusation, for the purpose of driving you, 
against your inclination and hers, to give him the hand 
of my dear Annette. My horses are fresh; I shall 
reach Paris almost as soon as himself. Were it not 
better," he added, addressing the count in a low tone, 
^ were it not better for you, my dear sir, to order your 
carriage at once, and put the frontier between you and 
Paris ere daybreak to-morrow 1 The accusation is false, 
but the result of such things is always uncertain. Jus- 
tice does not always in France, alas ! hold the scales 
very even. You have no protection at the c6urt now, 
Monsieur de Castelneau. Were it not better, I sity, to 
be absent — to be beyond the reach of enemies 1" 

^ No," answered the count, " no. As 1 have said, my 
young friend, my determination is taken. It is too late 
to-day to set out for Paris, but early to-morrow I will 

03 
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myself go to the lieutenant-general of police. I will tell 
him of the threat which this trader in human hopes and 
fears has used against me, and, relating the whole facts 
as I have now told them to you, I will show him that I 
am ready to answer the charge whenever it is brought 
before him. Thus there can be no use of your going to 
Paris this night. Stay here with us, Ernest, and pass 
this evening at least in one of those happy dreams 
whereof this stormy life has but few ; stay to console 
and comfort Annette, for she has needed consolation 
this many a day, and has not found it." 

£rnest de Nogent gazed fondly at Annette for a mo- 
ment, and pressed her hand in his ; but he answered, 
" The best consolation I can give her is in aiding you ; 
nor, indeed, could our dream be a happy one under such 
circumstances as now surround us. Dear Annette, I 
ought to go to Paris ; I ought to go immediately, with- 
out hesitation or delay. I am concerned as well as the 
count, for this man has striven to rob me of love and 
happiness for hfe. I must go, I ought to go." 

He rose as he spoke, but Annette rose also ; and, 
laying her hand upon his arm, detained him for a mo- 
ment. 

** Ernest," she said, in a sad tone, " there are some 
things on which, I am told, men consider themselves 

ghviieged to deceive women — ^the most honourable and 
onest men, Ernest. You are going to fight this man: 
i|^ not so 1" 

"^^No, I can assure you, dear Annette," he replied, 
^ whatever may be eventually the result, such is not my 
purpose at present." 

** Promise me, then, promise me," said Annette, '^ that 
you will avoid a quarrel with him — that you will not 
draw your sword upon him." 

** Not so, dearest Annette," replied Ernest de Nogent, 
firmly. ^'Believe me when I tell you, as straightfor- 
wardly and truly as you yourself could speak, that I 
go not with the slightest intention of seeking any quar- 
rel with this Baron de .Cajare ; that I will rather shun it 
if possible. Of this I assure you, my dear Annette ; 
and I am sure that, after having said thus much, you 
will not seek to bind me by any such promise as you 
have just asked. Rash promises have but too often 
sealed a man's sword to the scabbard when honour 
should have made him draw it, and have brought down 
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imputations upon him which have cost him the sacrifice 
of life itself to wipe away. I will seek no quarrel wilh 
him, Annette ; and pray, my beloved one, oe satisfied 
with that assurance." 

" I will," said Annette, " I will ; for I do not think, 
Ernest, that, however rashly you might hazard life in 
moments of joy and bright happiness, you would willing. 
Iv leave me forever alone in a time of such misery and 
Oinger as this." 

Ernest de Nogent cast his arms round her and kissed 
her cheeky and the Count de Castelneau turned away, 
and walked with a slow step towards the window. He 
instantly returned, however, and, taking Ernest's hand 
in his, he said, '* I thank God most sincerely, that, what- 
ever may happen to me, she has such a one to protect 
her ; and now farewell : act well and wisely ; for wis> 
dom and truth together will win the day against all odds." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Pierre Morin sat alone in his ovm house, but the 
fate of ambition had been his ; though, to say truth, he 
as little deserved that fate from any ambitious feeling in 
bis own mind as any man that ever lived. Greatness, 
however, had been thrust upon him ; and, as I have said, 
the fate of ambition had been his. Domestic life was 
gone ; it was no longer by his own fireside he sat : it 
was in a small office, with the word *' Etude^^ marked 
upon the outer door, with two other entrances on either 
side, a bell upon the table before him, and innumerable 
reams of written papers piled up in shelves around, tick- 
eted and marked within view, but closely secured by 
wirework screens, of which no one had the key but him- 
self. Here he sat, then, reading attentively, by the light 
of a lamp, a long report, written in very close characters, 
while ever and anon he laid it down and seemed to think 
over the contents, and then again took up the paper, and 
went on with the same attention as before. When he 
had done he marked a small note of the contents on the 
outer leaf, put it aside, and turned to a list of n^moran- 
da ; after looking through which he rang his bell, and a 
clerk appeared liter knocking at the door. 
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** Has the person I told you of been here t'* demand- 
ed Pierre Morin. 

** Yes, sir, and left this paper," replied the man. 

Pierre Morin took it, and examined the contents at- 
tentively, making a sign at the same time for the clerk 
to remain in the room. 

•« Ha !'* he said, *' ha ! He has, has he t Well, we 
will see ! Send for an exempt — any one will do — and 
three archers ; and let an exempt and the same number 
of archers be here at ten o'clock. See who that is 
ringing the belL** 

The clerk went ont into the office beyond, and thence 
into a little vestibule which communicated with the 
street by a door well secured. There was a small gra- 
ted wicket in the door, as in the doors of prisons, 
through which any one within could hold whatsoever 
communication he wished with those without, and yet 
be able to put a stop to the conversation whenever he 
pleased by closing a wooden shutter over the grating. 

Through this wicket the clerk now spoke for a mo- 
ment to a man in the street, and then returned to tell 
Pierre Morin that the ringer of the bell was a person 
calling himself Monsieur de Nogent, who wished to 
speak with him on business of the utmost importance. 

*' I know his face, sir,'* continued the clerk ; ** he was 
one of the king's pages of honour a good many yean 
ago, and has since been on service in Flanders and on 
the Rhine.** 

** Let him in,** said Pierre Morin, ^ but admit no one 
else, for I have much fresh business on hand to-night.** 

The clerk retired, and a minute or two after Ernest 
de Nogent entered the room. 

''Good-evening, Monsieur de Nogent,** said Pierre 
Morin. '' Pray take a seat for a moment or two. I 
have very little time to speak with any one to-night, a 
load of fresh business having been cast upon me unex- 
pectedly. " 

'* I should have been here an hour ago,** replied Er- 
nest, '* had not one of my horses fallen. But the cause 
of my coming. Monsieur Morin, is of deep importance 
to me and others, and of some consequence to yourself 
perhaps." 

"Oh,^ye8,*' answered Pierre Morin; "I know all 
about it. Monsieur de Nogent, though once in my life 
something has taken place which I did not know, that 
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is, your arrival in Paris. However, I am aware of the 
affair that brings you here, and it is all in proper train." 
'* Indeed !'* exclaimed Ernest de Nogent. ** I think 
you must be mistaken." 

** Oh, no," answered Pierre Morin : " the business is, 
that our good friend the Baron de Cajare has been 
threatening the Count de Castelneau with charges of a 
very serious nature, if he do not choose to give him 
the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin." 

Ernest de Nogent looked astonished, and, after a mo- 
mentary pause, demanded, " Then have you really been 
the person to furnish this information to the Baron de 
Cajare 1 I offered to pledge my life that you had not." 
" You did quite right," replied, Pierre Morin. ** 1 gave 
him no information at all: nav, more, within the last 
three hours he has gone and charged me to the lieuten- 
ant-general with conniving at Monsieur de Castelneau^s 
escape from justice. Is it possible that there can be 
Buch a fool as the Baron de Cajare 1" 

*' It does appear to me that he is less foolish than ma- 
licious," replied Ernest : *' if he thought you would say 
anything in favour of the count, it was, of course, his 
best plan to charge you as an accomplice." 

<* It is really curious," said PierreMorin, with a smile, 
** to see how simple you men of the world can be. 
Why, did the fool think that the lieutenant-general 
would bring discredit on the whole office by listen* 
ing to the tale of a notorious swindler and intriguani 
like himself, against one of the oldest and most tried 
servants of the police ? Why, he would not sacrifice 
the lowest mauchard, that, dressed up as a waiter, listens 
to the conversation in a low coffee-house, to the enmity 
of such a villain as this Cajare. Besides, what could 
the fool expect, when he roused a man full of gout, and 
rheumatism, and gravel, and Heaven knows what be- 
sides, fVom a nice little supper in his own bedroom, to 
conae and listen to an unpleasant charge against a per- 
son without whose assistance he could not keep up his 
office for an hour 1 Why, of course, that the good lieu- 
tenant would send the whole tidings to me, and bid me 
deal with the matter as I might think fit." 

Ernest de Nogent had smiled at the commissary^s 
method of reasoning, and, from the tone in which he 
spoke, concluded that all would go right for the Count de 
Castelneau ; but Pierre Morin, who was a great deoi- 
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pherer of the transient expressions of men^s countenan* 
ce«, read in a minute what was passing in the young 
genileman^s mind, and hastened to undeceive him. 

" Notwithstanding all this, Monsieur de Nogent,'* he 
said, ** I must not lead you into a belief that the situa- 
tion of the Count de Castelneau is not a very dangerous 
one. Here is a ^ve charge made against him; a charge 
in regard to which my evidence must be demanded, and 
not only must I speak the truth, but I have spoken the 
truth nearly twenty years ago.'* 

'* If so," said Ernest de Nugent, " how happens it that 
the case was not investigated at the time t" 

*' It is all according to the routine of the office,** repli« 
ed Pierre Morin. *' As soon as X was sworn in to the 
duties of the station then conferred upon me, I informed 
the lieutenant-general of those days of certain facts con- 
cerning Monsieur de Castelneau, which, perhaps, he may 
not have communicated to you.'* 

'* He has told me all," said Ernest de Nogent ; ** all, I 
am quite sure, without the slightest disguise.'* 

'* Well, then," said Pierre Morin, who, notwithstanding 
this assurance, did not choose to speak more plainly, 
** you know what I allude to. I made the communica- 
tion of all I had seen and heard to the lieutenant-general 
himself. He took a note of it, which still exists ; but 
nothing farther was done, our ordinary rule being never 
to proceed against any person whose guilt is not clear. 
If we think that this individual or that is going on in a 
course dangerous to government or to society, we may 
arrest him, and keep him quiet for a time ; but we never 
proceed to the scandal of public trials and examinations ! 
till we are quite sure that a man has committed a crime; 
unless, indeed, some impertinent fool like this Baron de 
Cajare, either from private enmity or mere intrusive 
folly, forces the matter upon us by a public charge. Such 
was the case of Monsieur de Castelneau. We could not 
prove that he was guilty at that time ; it was my oim 

Srivate opinion that he was not, and such is still my bo* -' 
ef. The lieutenant-general left me to keep my ^0£< 
upon him, and if I found that there was fresh eatae nv 
suspicion, to act as the case might require. Still, I moit' 
tell you, the affair is very dangerous for him at piMMit* V 
Here is a new witness come forward in the bosinesi^ 
who is not only a villain, but a very cunning villain, and 
what he may say no one can tell. Neither the king nor 
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Ms ministers are at all well disposed to Monsieur de Gas- 
telneau, and the turn which these things may take can 
never be ascertained beforcihand. Now tell me. Mon- 
sieur de Nogent, what does he intend to do 1 I gire you 
my promise that, if you tell me sincerely, I will not use 
^ mformation against him in any way." 

" He intends," replied Ernest de Nogent, ''he intends 
to come to Paris to-morrow morning, to inform the lieu- 
tenant-general of the threats which hare been used 
Bf^ainst him, to give every explanation, and to submit 
himself to whatever may be judged necessary by the po- 
Uce." 

^ That looks like innocence," said Pierre Morin, after 
a moment's thought. 

** Oh ! can you doubt for a moment that he is inno- 
cent V exclaimed Ernest de Nogent. ^ After a long life 
of beneficence, kindness, and honour, can you doubt that 
he is unstained by such guilt ?" 

" I do not doubt it myself," replied Pierre Morin ; and 
as be pronounced those words, and marked the enthu- 
siastic eagerness of his youn? companion, a smile came 
upon his lips : the grave and melancholy smile of sad 
experience, when brought in sudden contact with the 
freshness of youthful confidence. "I do not doubt it 
myself," he repeated, "but there may be others who 
will doubt, and it is that which made me glad he should 
take a course which looks like innocence ; for in this 
good world it is very often better to look innocent even 
man to be innocent, whatever it may be in the next. 
Let him come, but yet with no unseemly haste, as if he 
feared : 1 will take care that he shall not be sent for be- 
fore he apipears, so that it may be a voluntary act ; that 
is to say, if I am assured that he will present himself." 

•* Of that you may be quite certain," answered Er- 
nest de Nogent ; " but can nothing farther be done to 
discover how this Baron de Cajare intends to proceed, 
llri to take the sting out of his malice ? Oh that it 
t rest upon me alone to do so ! but sooner or later 

may come to that, for I have many a long arrear to 
with him already." 

••"Hush, hush !" cried Pierre Morin, laughing, " you 

.J^Qst not speak of such violent proceedings here, in 

mesence of the police, or I must send for an exempt. 

But leave the Baron de Cajare to me ; depend upon it, I 

shall prove a more terrible combatant to him than your- 
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self. I rather suspect, Monsieor de Nogent, that if yon 
will have the kindness to wait till I have settled my ac- 
counts with him, wad after that wish to arrange his af- 
fairs with you hkewise, you will have to seek luro either 
in the colonies, or else in the galleys at Toulon. The 
man is a fool, sir, the man is a fool ; not simply for of- 
fending the chief commissary of police — for that many 
an honest man has done, and been none the worse for 
it — but for offending the person who has the chief pow- 
er of punishing rogues, when he knows himself, as well 
as I know him, to be one of them : there is the folly, 
Monsieur de Nogent. I have a great mind, however," 
he added, " to let him go on a little while longer ; for 
there is something I would fain find out, which, perhaps, 
I may not be able to lay hold of unless I let him cus- 
cover it himself, and yet I think it may be done, too ; but 
I must consider of the matter, and speak, in the first 
place, with the lieutenant-general of poUce. It is time 
that I should go thither, however," he said, looking at 
his watch, '* for we have just three quarters of an hour 
before his bedtime. It may be as well if you go with 
me too, for this business has annoyed my worthy su- 
perior, and it will be better to sooth him and send him 
to bed quiet, that he may rise in good-humour to-mor- 
row. I will soon tranquillize him, and you can then re- 
turn to Versailles, if you think fit. All you will say to 
the lieutenant-general is to confirm my words in rega^ 
to the intention of the count to present himself willingly 
to-morrow, and you will inquire what hour will be most 
agreeable for the interview." 

Ernest de Nogent willingly agreed to accompany 
Pierre Morin, and the commissary accordingly took Im 
hat and sword, and led the way through the office where 
the clerk was seated into the little vestibule beyond. 
In that chamber were now standing four men in military 
habits, to one of whom Pierre Morin spoke a few words 
as he passed out, and the archers — for such they were— 
followed him at once into the street. The commissary, 
however, took no farther notice, but went on ; and the 
archers, with the exempt at their head, pursued a differ- 
ent course. A short walk brought the chief commissary 
and his young companion to the hotel of the lieutenant- 

Seneral of the police, where the appearance of Pierre 
lorin immediately procured admission; and in a few 
minutes they were introduced into the dressing-room of 
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that powerful officer, who was, perhaps, more feared for 
fifty miles round the capital than even the king himself. 
He was at this time not very far advanced in Ufe, bat 
appeared, as Pierre Morin had said, to be eaten up with 
gout and various diseases. His countenance was any- 
thing but pleasing, though probably it had once been 
handsome ; but the irritation produced by wearing sick- 
ness was evident in every line, and his first salutation, 
even to Pierre Morin, was, *' Psha ! why did you not 
come sooner, Monsieur Morin? and who have you 
brought with you here V* 

*' I could not come earher, monseigneur," replied Pierre 
Morin, " because I wished to obtain such satisfactory in- 
formation, in the first place, as would set your mind per- 
fectly at ease. In regard to myself, monseigneur, I take 
it for granted that you are satisfied ; at all events, if to- 
morrow you will look in the volume and at the folio I 
mentioned, you will find my full deposition regarding 
this business twenty years ago." 

'^ I am satisfied, I am satisfied," said the lieutenant- 
general, peevishly. '* I sent for the volume, and saw 
the whole thing. I leave it all to you to arrange." 

" Nay, monseigneur," said Pierre Morin, " it will be 
necessary for you, I am afraid, to go into the business 
yourself to-morrow morning, as I must give evidence, 
and cannot both bear witness and conduct the inquiry. 
It will not, however, take half an hour, for everything 
shall be prepared by me beforehand ; and I think you wiU 
-find, in five minutes, that this charge has been arranged 
by two swindlers, the chief of whom is the Baron de 
Cajare, for the purpose of frightening Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, and extorting something from him. At all 
events, it will be satisfactorily shown to you, whatever 
may be your judgment in regard to Monsieur de Castel- 
neau himself, that this Baron de Cajare is little better 
than a common cheat ; and his chief witness, if I divine 
rightly who he is to be, I propose to hang as speedily as 
possible, if you have no objection ; unless, indeed, he 
does something to merit a little longer license." 

** Oh, I have no objection," rephed the lieutenant-gen- 
eral ; " do as you please, Morin, only be certain of what 
you are about, you know." 

" Oh, I am quite sure, sir," replied Pierre Morin : "we 
shall have him to-night ; can hear what he has to say 
upon thi& business to-morrow ; he may be interrogated 
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upon any of his own affairs — there are six or seven of 
them-^on the day. after; his trial can come on upon 
Saturday, and Tuesday will he a very good day for hang- 
ing him, if you have no ohjection.^ 

" None in the world,*' replied the lieutenant-general. 
** Any day you like ; it is ^uite the same to me. But 
who is this gentleman, Morin t" 

*' Oh, I beg your pardon, and his also, sir," replied the 
commissary ; ** this is Monsieur de Nogent, formerly 
page of honour to the king." The lieutenant-general 
rose up in his seat and ma^e a low bow to Ernest de 
Nogent, while Pierre Morin continued, *' He has come 
to wait upon you regarding this business of Monsieur de 
Castelneau, who sent him immediately to give informa- 
tion of the threat used towards him by the Baron de 
Cajare, and to inquire at what hour you will be williug 
to ffive him audience, that he may meet any chai^^es 
boldly and at once." 

^'That is favourable," replied the lieutenant-general, 
^* that is very favourable. As to the hour : what time do 
you think everything will be ready, Monsieur Morin!" 

Pierre Morin approached somewhat closer to the 
lieutenant-general of police, and said, in a low voice, 
**You had better name any time you like, sir: your 
health must be cared for before all things ; and "you 
«hould be guarded against the rawness of the morning 
air. Perhaps the hour of noon misht suit you t I wiu 
be responsible that no escape shaU take place, though I 
am sure such a thing is not intended." 

** No, not noon, not noon," replied the lieutenant-gen- 
eral ; '* that is too late. I am always up by ten, and 
can be down at the bureau by eleven. No, no ; we must 
do our duty, Monsieur Morin, we must do our duty. Let 
us say eleven o'clock, if you please." 

" The count will be quite ready to wait upon you then, 
sir," said Ernest de Nogent. *' He is prepared and will- 
ing to give every explanation of the only circumstance 
on whi^h any charge can be founded against him, know- 
ing t}iat such a charge must be false, and that, the more 
it is mvestigated, the more clearly will his innocence ap- 
pear." 

'^ I doubt it not at all, sir, I doubt it not at all," 
said the lieutenant-general ; *' for this same man who 
has accused him has had the impudence to charge our 
faithful and excellent friend here, Monsieur Morin, with 
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cotmiTing at the crime, when the registers of the police 
show, on the contrary, that he made his declaration of 
all the circumstances affecting Monsieur de Castelneau 
between eighteen and nineteen years ago. Thus one 
part of the charge is evidently false, and a midicious 
motive is very clear." 

Ernest de Nogent bowed his head, replying, ** I doubt 
not, sir, that to-morrow still stronger motives will be 
displaced ; and I am sure that so wise and experienced 
a magistrate as yourself will take the character of the 
accuser and the accused into consideration." 

^ Assuredly, assuredly," replied the lieutenant-gener* 
al. '* Good-night, Monsieur de Nogent ; good-night. 
Monsieur Morin : my hour is come for going to bed, and 
I must have a calm and quiet night, that I may wake 
with a clear mind to-morrow." 

Pierre Morin and his young companion took their leave 
and withdrew ; but the commissary of the police made 
no comment upon the interview which had just passed, 
merely saying, '* I will see vou on your way. Monsieur 
de Nogent : where do your horses stand 1" 

Ernest de Nogent told him ; and they proceeded with 
a quick pace through various streets, lanes, and passa- 

fes, with all the intricacies of which few persons in * 
*aris, except Pierre Morin, were thoroughly acquainted, 
and which not many could have traversed with safety. 
He walked on, however, with a calm step, a thoughtful 
countenance, and eyes fixed upon the ground, without 
saying a word to his companion, and only raising his 
face every now and then, as if instinctively, at particular 
spots, where his <glance was sure to meet with some 
other person, apparently quite idle, whom the commis- 
sary sometimes saluted with a nod, sometimes with a 
'^Good-night," and sometimes with the question of 
" Anything new V 

The answers were generally as brief; and, after pass- 
ing through a number of narrow streets and turnings, 
the two gentlemen entered the Rue Tirechapes, which, at 
the moment, was apparently quite vacant. Here Pierre 
Morin looked around him, but nothing was to be seen 
except a light streaming from one or two of the upper 
windows, where, far above the street — which was at that 
time the Monmouth-street of Paris — were innumerable 
receptacles of every sort of vice, known under the fa- 
miliar name of tripots. At the comer of a cross street^ 
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Inhere there was a greater blaze than ordinary pouring 
forth from the high casements, and shining on the houses 
opposite, £mest de Nogent observed a party of three or 
four men, apparently in a very gay mood, issuing out 
from a doorway, and pause to laugh and blaspheme a 
moment or two before they went on. 

At that very instant, however, about an equal number 
of men darted across from a house of the same kind on 
the opposite side of the way, rushed into the midst of 
the group, and seized one of the most prominent talk»rs 
by the throat. The words "De par le rot** were Jost 
heard, and the rest of the merry party scattered ini eteiy 
direction, making the best use of their legs out of the 
way of the police. The man, either hot with wine or 
courageous from despair, made a momentary effort to 
cast off his captors ; but he was overpowered in an in- 
stant, and struggled no longer. 

Ernest de Nogent had paused ; but Pierre Morin walk- 
ed on without even stopping to look, and only noticed 
the proceeding by saying to one of them as he passed, 
" To my house !" He then led the way forward as be- 
fore, saying, *' That is one bird springed. I must take 
another to-night, but perhaps I may have to see to that 
myself. This is but mferior game. Now, Monsieur de 
Nogent, I will wish you good-by ; for there, before you, 
is the place where your horses stand, and we must be 
both about our business. I shall see you, I suppose, to- 
morrow with Monsieur Castelneau V* 

'* If I may be permitted to come," said Ernest de No- 
gent. 

" Oh yes, come— come by all means," replied Pierre 
Morin. " Good-night, good-night ;" and he turned away. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



Wc must now change the scene ftom the dark, gloomy, 
and narrow Rue Tirechapes ; and^ although the transi- 
tion may dazzle his eyes, must brmg the reader to one 
of the gayest and most brilliant Ba£x>D8 in the capital 
city of France. Everything was gold, and glittter, and 
ostentation ; lights innumerable af^aied in eveiy part 
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of the three rooms ; looking-glasses of large size and 
the finest polish reflected the blaze ; and it was difficult 
to say which was the most splendid, the clothing of the 
walls, or that of the personages assembled within them. 
The company consisted entirely of men, indeed; but 
the fashion of that day permitted every sort of gaudy 
colour and shining decoration in male habiliments, and 
certainly none had been spared on the present occasion. 
The suite of rooms was so divided that one was ap- 
propriated to cjuxis alone, and in it were no less than five 
tables, each of which was surrounded by players. An- 
other room had a faro-table and a hazard-table, and at 
the latter were seated several of the most courtly and 
libertine of the French gamesters. They were not, in* 
deed, of that class of professional sharpers who make 
their living entirely by the cards or by dice, but they 
were those with whom gambling was both a passion and 
a mode, and who were perhaps sometimes the dupes 
and sometimes the cheats, as the various circumstances 
in which they were placed required. At the hazard- 
table, engaged with the Count de Melun, the master of 
the house, and betting with several of those around, sat 
the Baron de Cajare. He had a large pile of gold by 
his side, and nothing could appear more graceful, free, 
and open than his demeanour, while sometimes he jest- 
ed upon his own luck, sometimes observed that this was 
to compensate for the long run of evil fortune which 
had befallen him previously. 

** Veiy handsome compensation indeed,'^ said the 
Count de Melun ; '^ why, what between the gold you 
have there, and the notes you huve got, you must have 
won a hundred thousand livres.'* 

The Baron de Cajare looked at a card by his side, and 
replied with a tone of quiet triumph, " A hundred and 
fifty-five thousand livres, my good friend." 

" Well, one more throw," replied the count, in a 
somewhat angry tone ; " and if I lose that I shall give 
it up." 

He threw accordingly, but the dice were as much 
against him in his own hand as they were in that of 
the Baron de Cajare. 

« Come, St. Paol,*' he said^ " sit you down and try 
your luck with Um. Yon have won one bet from him 
to-night, and perhaps mnv have a better chance. I am 
sick of it| and will go and try my hand at piquet** 

P2 
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Thas saying, he walked away, and hw IHend, sitting 
down at the table with the baron, actually did win from 
him two or three thousand livres. In the mean time, 
the Count de Melun passed into the neighbouring card- 
room, and looked for a moment at some of the piquet- 
tables ; but, finding that there was no place for him, and, 
to say the truth, somewhat out of spirits with the course 
of his fortune during the evening, he walked on into a 
third chamber, which was quite empty, and took up a 
glass of sherbet from a table covered with refreshments. 
An instant after a servant entered, and put a very small 
note into his hand, which the count opened carelessly, 
but read attentively, and apparently with some surprise. 
He then raised his eyes, and saw the attendant who had 
given it standing at the door waiting for an answer. 
Advancing with a quiet step towards him, the count 
said in a whisper, "Are they below !" 

" Yes, sir,^ said the man ; " there are four ofthem.'' 

" Then bring them up," replied the count, * by the 
back stairs into that cabinet. Keep the door in the 
smallest degree ajar, and let them come when I call." 

The man withdrew instantly, and the count re-read 
the note attentively. Then folding it up and placing it 
under one of the dishes on the table, he sauntered qui- 
etly into the card-room again, and leaned against the 
mantelpiece, where he could see through the opien 
doors all that passed at the hazard-table in the third 
chamber. 

"Now will you take my place, Melun 1" said one of 
the piquet players. 

" No, I thank you," replied the count ; •* I am out of 
luck to-night, but I shall go back presently and have an- 
other throw with Cajare." Thus saying, he continued 
gazing into the other room towards tne table where the 
baron and St. Paul were still playing at hazard. Some- 
times, indeed, he turned away and stared, it seemed list- 
lessly, into one of the large looking-glasses behind him. 
Still, however, if in averting his head he sought to es- 
cape the sight of the growing wealth of the Baron de 
Cajare, whose fortune had only wavered for a moment 
to return with brighter smiles than ever, the Count de 
Melun was not successful, for the looking-glass present- 
ed just the same scene as he beheld when he turned the 
other way, and in it were seen the back of the baron, 
with a pile of gold and notes increasing every moment, 
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and the face of Monsieur de St. Paul expressive of no 
great satisfaction in his game. After this state of things 
had continued for about a quarter of an hour, the Count 
de Melun sauntered slowly up to the hazard-table, and 
placed himself by the side of Monsieur de St. Paul. 

'' I wonder if my luck is changed by this time,'' he 
said. " I should think it is ; for in four trials I have 
drawn three long threads out of the tablecloth, and only 
one short one." 

Now let not the reader be surprised at either of the 
two extraordinary points which this speech presents for 
consideration. It is certainly very wonderful that men 
of sense and education should argue upon such groundfl 
as the drawing threads out of a tablecloth, ami draw 
auguries from such irrelevant things where their for- 
tunes and greatest worldly interests are concerned ; but 
it is nevertheless true that they do so daily, whenever 
they are under the infloence of the temporary insanity 
calied gmming. In the next place, let not the reader be 
surprised that the Count de Melun said that he had done 
a thing which he had not done, although, as we have re- 
lated his whole proceedings, it must be very evident that 
he had drawn no threads out of the tablecloth at all. It 
was a falsehood, it is true, which an honest man would 
not have spoken ; but the count was not one of those 
scrupulously honest men who hesitate to tell what is 
called a whiite lie even when it suits their purpose, and 
on this occasion he certainly had an object. 

'* Well, Melim," said Monsieur de St. Paul, taking Uie 
hint, " tiy your luck now. I have had throws enough 
for the present." 

The count acceded, and, passing round to that side of 
the table, whispered a word to St. Paul, and took his 
seat and the dice. 

As upon a former change of opponents, the baron 
again lost for a minute or two, but his success returned 
as speedily as before ; and he was in the highest career 
of fortune, and shaking the dice-box gayly above his 
head, when the Count de Melun suddenly started up, 
overthrew the table with all its riches upon the ground, 
and caught the hand and arm of the baron tightly in his 
own grasp before he could bring the box down again. 

'^ Now, Cajare,'* he exclaimed, at the same moment, 
*' you shall cut my throat if you have not dice up your 
ileeve." 
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He was a stronger man than the baron, but Monsienr 
Cajare straggled free from his grasp. As he did so, 
however, the very effort produced the pitx>f against him. 
Two dice dropped from the box in his hand, and two 
more from his sleeve; and furious rather than coo- 
founded, he instantly drew his sword upon his adver- 
. sary. The Count de Melun was not slow to meet him 
in the samcmanner ; but, before two or three passes had 
been exchanged, the weapons of both were beaten up, 
and two strong hands were laid upon the collar of the 
Baron de Cajare. 

^ Is this like gentlemen ?** cried the baron, fiercely, 
turning round to see who it was that interfered ; but the 
moment he did so his eyes fell upon two archers of the 
Ch&telet, with an exempt and another archer standing 
close beside them. 

** Pray, for what am I arrart ed V* he exclaimed, en* 
deavourinff to keep up the iliow of daring effrontery 
which he had assumed. ** What is the charge against 
met" 

** The being a common cheat and swindler," said the 
exempt, coming forward ; ** the playing with Italian dice, 
and pluiidering at the gaming-table." 

" Of which here is proof sufficient," exclaimed Mon- 
sieur de St. Paul, who had caught up the dice from the 
floor; **and doubtless Uiis has been going on very 
long." 

*' No, sir," replied the exempt, *' not very long : there 
are many oth^f charges against the baron, bat this par- 
ticular practice of his has only lately begun. Take him 
away !" and Monsieur de Cajare was accordingly remo- 
ved from the room. 

As soon as he was in the vestibule below, h^ turned 
with a bitter expression upon his lip to the exempt, and 
said, " 1 suppose I am to be taken before Monsieur Mo- 
rin. This is, of course, his handiwork ?" 

*' Oh no, my dear sir," replied the exempt, who was 
somewhat of a wag ; ** we have a nice little lodging for 
you in the Chitelet already prepared ; and as I believe 
you have some business at the police-office to-morrow, 
it will be all convenient." 

The baron bent down his head with that conviction 
coming upon him Which seizes upon most bad men to- 
wards the end of their career, that honesty, after all, is 
the best policy ; and that in the Very cunningest schemes 
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of knaveiy there is still some mortal ingredient which 
ultimately proves fatal to their success* K fiacre stood 
ready at the door, and into it he was now placed, with 
the exempt and two archers, while the third jumped 
upon the coach-hox with the driver, and the vehicle roll- 
ed rapidly to the gates of the Chitelet. 

The baron found everything ready for his reception ; 
a tolerable room was allotted to him, better, indeed, than 
most of those that the building contained ; but still it 
was a horrible and a sickening abode. The sallow walls 
seemed themselves a picture and a memento of the sick- 
ly looks of those who, scrawling their names upon them, 
had recorded for future tenants the period of their own 
sojourn in that place of guilt and misery. The air of 
the room smelt faint and confined ; and the window, far 
up near the ceiling, showed the massy bars cankered 
with rust, but still too stiooc for human efforts. A ta- 
ble and a chair, and abed of bathsome aspect, were the 
only furniture afforded lo the proud and the luxurious ; 
to him who had grown hard-hearted in prosperity, and 
who had built up vice and wickedness upon pamperadl. 
success and untamed indulgence. The baron gazed upgii ' 
it, and felt as if his heart would have burst at that nai|^ 
ment ; but his was a heart that might be smitten without 
being humbled, punished without being chastened ; and 
the first effort was to shake off the oppression of dr<- 
cumstanees, and to struggle rather than repent. 

He walked quickly up and down the room as soon as 
he was leffc alone, seeking courage and powers of endu- 
rance from any source, and finding it only in the fiend 
Pride, who counselled him still to resist, even when re- 
sistance was vain. But thought was torture to him, and 
reflection added horror to horror ; for he had to remem- 
ber that he was now not alone frustrated, but he was 
detected and disgraced ; that his guilt was clearly pro- 
ved against him ; that he could no longer pretend to hon- 
our and to innocence ; that reputation and character, as 
well as wealth and station, were gone ; that he must 
lose his rank as a soldier, as well as his character as a 
gentleman ; that he had no resource but the society and 
the habits of low sharpers and impostors. Suddenly the 
names upon the walls struck his eyes, and lifting the 

Eitiful lamp, which afforded the only light allowed to 
im, he read three or four which seemed to be the fresh- 
est* They were those of persons whose trials he well 
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Temembered : tbe first bad been broken on the wbeel; 
the two next had been hanged some three months be- 
fore ; the fourth had been sent to the galleys, and in a 
spirit of miserable mirth, which the bi^n had not yet 
learned to feel, had written under his liame, in anticipa- 
tion of his coming fate, ** Vogue la gaUreJ^ 




CHAPTER XXIIL 

As the hour of eleren struck from the clock of N6tre 
Dame, the carriage of the Count de Castelneau, drawn 
by six horses, and accompanied by two or three ser- 
vants, drew up at the principal door of the bureau of 
police. Everything about the equipage wis plain, but 
everything was rich ; and the aspect of the count him- 
self, though still dressed in the black habiliments which 

had never laid aside, was that of a nobleman of high 
k and wealth. Nobody could doubt or mistake it; 

d, as he alighted from the vehicle, and walked with 
13s usual calm, slow, firm step into the building, the of- 
ficers of the police themselves, though none knew bet- 
ter the emptiness of fortune than they did, or were 
more accustomed to see high birth in humiliatin| sit« 
nations, were impressed with the air and aspect of the 
man, and led him forward with reverence to the private 
room of the lieutenant-general. That ofilcer had seen 
the count's arrival from his window ; and, having a great 
opinion of wealth and station, shared fully in the feel- 
ings of his inferiors, and received the count at the door 
of the room with all tokens of deference and respect. 
He watched the countenance of Monsieur de Castel- 
neau, it is true, with that habit of scrutiny which had 
been engendered by years of dealing with the cunning 
and the wicked, but he perceived no trace of agitation: 
all was calm ; though grave, not downcast ; though se- 
rious, not sad. 

The count was followed into the room by Ernest de 
Nogent, who certainly was the most agitated of the 
two. Him also the lieutenant-general welcomed with 
much courtesy and affability ; and he begged both to be 
seated, while he himself took his place near them, leav- 
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I 

tng room at the table in the middle of the chamber, at 
which there was but one chair, for a secretary to write, 
should his assistance be required. There was no fourth 
person present, however ; and the Count de Castelneau 
began the conversation at once, as soon as the first cer- 
emonies were oyer. 

'' 1 have ventured to intrude on you, sir,** he said, 
^ although I had heard that your health, unhappily for 
the country, has suffered from the duties of your ardu- 
ous office, to inform you that a person named the Baron 
de Cajare yesterday used threats towards me which no 
French gentleman can endure, and which I am sure the 
police of the realm will not tolerate, unless it should be 
found that the crimes with which he hinted he would 
charge me are satisfactorily proved. In order, sir, to 
affoi3 you the opportunity of at once deciding whether 
his accusations are just or not, I come to give you my 
own plain, straightforward account of those events on 
which it seems he intends to found his accusations, and 
that yon may compare my statement with 6uch other 
information as you possess upon the subject, and thence 
draw your own conclusions.*' 

** Very proper and honourable conduct indeed, sir,** 
replied the lieutenant-general. <* May I ask what was 
the particular crime vnth which the baron threatened to 
charge you I" 

Ernest thought that he perceived some slight inclina- 
tion, either from habit or otherwise, to entangle the 
count, and he looked anxiously for the coming of Pierre 
Morin. No one appeared, however, and Monsieur de 
Castelneau replied with perfect calmness, *' The threat, 
sir, was vague ; as I suppose is alwavs the case where 
persons wish to excite greater apprehensions than the 
nature of the danger justifies ; but from what he said, I 
was led to infer that he would accuse me of having had 
some share in the murder of an unhappy man named 
Fiteau, who was assassinated nineteen or twenty years 
ago." 

** How long ?** said the lieutenant-general. '' I was 
not in office at the time. How long ago V* 

The count paused. " I can tell you almost to a day,*' 
he said, after a moment's thought, '* for I did not quit 
Paris till after the execution of the murderers. The 
assassination, now I think of it, must have been com- 
mitted towards the latter end of April, in the year — *" 
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*'Good, good,'' replied the lieutenant-general, who 
had only asked the question in order to see whether 
the count would show any unwillingness to answer. 
** It was the end of April. I now recollect it. It was 
the end of April, nearly nineteen years ago come Lady- 
day. But, pray, what was the alternative. Monsieur de 
Castelneau t When men use threats of this kind, they 
always give those they menace some choice." 

'' It was simply, sir,'* replied the count, *' that I should 
give him the hand of my adopted child, I having told 
him previously that she could never be his." 

** The young lady has wealth, I presume T' said the 
lieutenant-general. 

'* Coasiderable wealth at present," replied the count ; 
^ and it is well known that I intend to bestow upon her 
all that the law will allow me to alienate, which, having 
no relations or heirs, is very nearly all that I possess." 

" Very ample motive indeed," said the lieutenant- 
general. '* This brings the accuser, if his eharge prove 
false and maUcious, immediately under the mrm of the 
criminal law. I will. tell you, Monsieur de Castelneau, 
fairly, that the accusation was made by this very Mon- 
sieur de Cajare last night. He has been beforehand 
with you, but may, perhaps, have overshot his mark, as 
many other very clever people do. However, I must 
now hear what you have to say regarding the period of 
the murder itself, and your own circumstances at the 
time. Speak freely. Monsieur de Castelneau, speak 
frankly, and it shall not turn against you." 

" So much is it my intention to speak freely, sir," re- 
plied the count, *' that I am ready to relate openly every 
circumstance affecting myself at that time ; but I think 
that it would be better for some person to be here to 
take down what I say, that it may remain on record 
either for me or against me, as the case may be." 

" As you please," replied the Heutenant-general, " as 
Tou please;" and, ringing a table-bell, he nodded his 
head to a person jvho entered, saying merely, ''Mon- 
sieur la Caux." 

The attendant retired, and a moment after a secretary 
appeared, seated himself at the table without speaking, 
and prepared to write. The count then began, and re- 
peated the same statement he had made to Annette and 
Ernest de Nogent on the preceding day, without any 
other variation than the curtailment of several details 
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regarding his own motives and feelings, which to them 
he had dwelt upon at length. The lieutenant-general 
listened attentively to all that was said, and suffered 
the count to proceed to the end uninterrupted. He 
then asked suddenly, ^ Pray, Monsieur de Castelneau, 
how soon did you leave Pans after the day of the mur- 
der I" 

*' I remained, sir," replied the count, ** till the trial 
had taken place and the murderers were executed." 

" Pray, did you live openly as before," said the lieu- 
tenant-general, ** or did you conceal yourself?" 

'' I lived as I had previously done for nearly a month,^ 
replied the count. " The fact is, that finding myself, as 
I have said, somewhat embarrassed for money, and 
many sudden calls coming in upon me, I sent the child 
that I had adopted out of Paris almost as soon as she 
had been consigned to my care, giving the nurse who 
was with her the greater part of the money that I had. 
I then retired to the precincts of the Temple, to shelter 
myself from personal inconvenience. There I contin- 
ued to live without any farther concealment than be- 
fore." 

** This is all, then, that you have to depose t" said the 
lieutenant-general. 

The count assented ; and the chief officer of police 
ordered the declaration to be read over to him, and ten- 
dered it for his signature. The count found it accurate, 
and immediately signed it ; and the lieutenant-general, 
then rising, said, '* With your leave. Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, we will now remove to another room, where 
we ehsll find your party,* and several other persons 
who are concerned in this business, either as witnesses 
or otherwise. Be so kind as to follow me." 

He then led the way through a door on his own right, 
and a long and narrow passage, closed by another door, 
which; on being opened, gave admission mto a much lar- 
ger chamber or hall, where was collected a considerable 
number of people, comprising five or six clerks, and as 
many archers and exempts. A large table was at the end 
near the door by which the lieutenant-general and those 
who accompanied him came in, and at one side of it was 
seated Pierre Morin. He was writing busily, and appa- 
rently attending to nothing that was passing in the room 

* By this name the lieutenant-eeneral intended to designate the 
accuser of the count, such l^ing the legal expression. 

Vol. II.— Q 
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except a few words which were addressed to him from 
time to time by a gentleman in the robe of an advocate 
who sat near, and who proved to be one of the com^ 
missaries of the Chltelet. At the farther side of the 
hall, which in length might be about forty feet, appear- 
ed the Baron de Cajare, with an archer on each side, 
and a number of other persons near. On his counte- 
nance appeared a stern lour of angry defiance ; and he 
gazed upon each person that entered the room with a 
Sashing eye and frowning brow, as if he would willing- 
ly have risen from his chair to insult or assail them.'* 

The opening of the door and the entering of the lieu- 
tenant-generdi of police caused Pierre Morin to lift his 
head, and he then rose and bowed low, to which salu- 
tation his superior officer returned a familiar inclination, 
saying, " Good- morning. Monsieur 'Morin; good-morn- 
ing, Monsieur Rochebrune. Gaultier, place chairs for 
Monsieur de Castelneau and Monsieur de Nogent. 
Give me the declaration. La Caux. Be seated. Mon- 
sieur Morin: pray be seated, Monsieur Rochebrune, 
Now tell me, Morin, what is before us this morning T'* 

'' Chiefly the case of the Count de Castelneau,'* re- 
plied Pierre Morin, " if you think fit to give it a pre- 
liminary examination here, in order to see whether there 
be grounds for sending it before other judges^* 

*' Coquin /" cried the Baron de Cajare ; but the lieo- 
tenant-general tunied his eyes sternly upon him, and 
then replied, * 

" We will investigate it here, of course, first, Monsieur 
Morin, as it appears to me a mere matter of police in 
the present instance. Monsieur de Castelneau being an 
accuser as well as an accused, and charging the Baron 
de Cajare with using threats and menaces for illegal 
purposes. But it seems to me that you have put the 
gentleman under some restraint. What is the cause of 
that ?" 

" Why, sir," replied Pierre Morin, " though, in obe- 
dience to your order, which no one here is entitled to 
disobey, I have ordered. Monsieur de Cajare to be 
brought hither, he is at present, I am sorry to say, a 
prisoner in the Ch&telet. The police have long been 
looking after him as a notorious pipeitr, who has taken 
in one half of the court. We have long known some 
of his habits, and more especially that he is in posses- 
sion of a number of those Italian dice, which, though 
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solid and of a single piece, are lighter on one side than 
on the other. He was detected in the trick last night, 
at the house of Monsieur de Melun, where he won, br 
one trick or another, nearly two hundred thousand li- 
yres in a few hours. The dice were found up his sleeve, 
and the matter was quite clear." 

*' It is a lie T* said the voice of the Baron de Cajare ; 
''the whole is false throughout.'* 

'' Silence!" exclaimed the lieutenant-general, sternly ; 
^ bring forward the Baron de Cajare. Stand there, sir, 
and, having first been sworn to speak the truth, make 
your declaration and charge against Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, or any other person or persons, clearlv, dis- 
tinctly, and without prevarication." 

** I shall do so, certainly," replied the Baron de Ca- 
jare, *' although I see that the cause is predetermined, 
and that it is resolved not to do justice, whatever may 
be proved or disproved." 

The face of the lieutenant-general assumed no very 
placable expression ; but the Count de Castelneau, who 
perhaps felt that there really was some degree of prej- 
udice existing against the baron, interfered, saying, *' I 
beseech you, sir, do not suffer this gentleman's rash 
conduct to make you treat his testimony lightly. Should 
you do so, my exculpation will not be half so clear as 
if you give him patient and full attention." 

'*He shall be heard in his statement. Monsieur de 
Castelneau," replied the lieutenant-general, '' and shall 
be punished for his insolence. However, it is our cus- 
tom here to take into account the character of the ac- 
cuser as well as the character of the accused ; and, of 
course, when a swindler brings a charge against a man 
of reputation, we give it no great heed, unless other 
circumstances add weight to it. It is a natural conclu- 
sion that a rogue does not make a denunciation from a 
pure and simple love of justice, and we generally seek 
for some secret motive, such as revenge or cupidity^; 
on the discovery of which, we deal in a very summaiy 
manner both with the charge and the accuser. Now, sir, 
make your declaration, and take care of what you say.** 

'' My allegation is," replied the baron, '' that in the 
month of April, in the year 17 — , the person now called 
Count de Castelneau, but then known as the Abb6 de 
Castelneau, did conspire to murder the jeweller and 
goldsmith Gauhier Fiteau, and kept watch at the door 
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while the actual deed was perpetrated by the Count de 

H and the Cheyalier M , who were executed 

for the offence; and I moreover declare that Pierre 
Morin, the person who bore witness against the two 
murderers^ was well aware that the Abbe de Castelneaa 
was so watching at the door, but that be has always 
ocHicealed the fact; thus frustrating the ends of justice, 
from favour and affection towards the Count de Caste)- 
neao, because the said count had taken and adopted as 
his child the daughter of the said Pierre Morin ; and this 
I will undertake to prove as soon as the count is put 
upon his trial/' 

*' Will you swear to the truth of this declaration?'* 
demanded the lieutenant-general ; '' and that it is made 
without deceit or fraud, and upon no motives of favour, 
enmity, or interest whatsoever ? Give him the oath.'^ 

The oath was accordingly administered, and taken 
without scruple by the Baron de Cajare. The lieuten- 
ant-general then looked towards Pierre Morin, and said, 
*^ You hear. Monsieur Morin, that you are yourself a 
party accused in this affair.'' 

" For which reason, sir," replied Pierre Morin, rising 
from his seat, " and because my testimony will be al^ 
solutely necessary in a»y proceedings regarding Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, 1 will beseech you, in the first 
place, to examine into that part of the charge which af- 
fects me, that the credibility of the different witnesses 
in the business may be ascertained." 

*' I demand," exclaimed the BaiOB de Cajare, inter- 
rupting the reply of the lieutenant-general, '' that the 
case be remitted to the pfoper judges." 

" As soon as we are satisfied,*' said the lieutenant- 
general, fixing his eyes stemly upon him, '^as soon as 
we are satisfied that there is a ease at all. You are to 
understand, sir, that it ienot allowed in France that every 
villain who chooses should put an honest naan to the 
expense, shame, and pain of a public trial. Be silent, 
sir, and do not interrupt the proceedings of the court. 
We shall follow the course that you have proposed, 
Monsieur Morin ; that is to say, we shall inquire into 
the credibility oif all the witnesses who are likely to 
bear testimony in this affair, beginning with yourself; 
and, in the next place, we shall hear their evidence and 
declarations. We shall then consider the character and 
the credibility of the accuser^ and ultimately, having 
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heard any explanations or defence which Monsieur de 
Casteloeau may think fit to make, shall send the cause 
to be tried before the proper judges, or dismiss the 
charge altogether, as circumstances may require. What 
witness have you, Monsieur le Baron de Cajare, that 
Monsieur Morin, here present, did commit the offence 
of which you say he is guilty !" 

'' I will produce my witness at the trial of the Count 
de Castelneau," replied the Baron de Cajare. 

'' I might demand that he should be brought forward 
at once," said Pierre Morin ; '* but my exculpation is so 
easy, sir, that I will not take up your time by enforcing 
the common course of proceeding, and will at once jus- 
tify myself. The act and the motive attributed to me 
by the Baron de Cajare ar^ equally false. In the first 
place, the young lady known under the name of Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin is not my child, but the daughter 
of two persons of high rank and consideration — ^" 

"The legitimate daughter!*' exclaimed the Count de 
Castelneau, starting up. . 

" Silence,'' exclaimed the lieutenant-general ; " Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, do not interrupt the witness." 

"The legitimate daughter," said Pierre Morin, "of 
two persons of high rank and consideration ; and, next, 
in regard to the act of concealing anything I knew, I 
beg leave to call for the volume of reports and declara- 
tions for that year and month in which the murder of 
Fiteau was committed, and to request that my last dec- 
laration concerning this affair may be publicly read. 
Let the register be brought.'* 

" It is here," said one of the secretaries ; and, on a 
sign from the lieutenant-general, he proceeded to read. 

" Pierre Morin, &c., &c., deposed, this day of the 

month of April, 17 — , that when ho came out of the 
house of Gaultier Fiteau, shortly after the murder had 
been committed, he perceived a man standing, dressed, 
he thinks, in an ecclesiastical habit, and wearing a long, 
dark-coloured coat, whom he believes to be the Abbi^ as 
Castelneau. That the said man came up to him appa^ 
rently in haste and fear, and seemed to mistake him for 
some one else, asking him, in a tone of great terror, 
* What was that cry ? Was the old man there 1 You 
have not killed him V That the said Pierre Morin feels 
quite sure, from the manner in which this person spoke, 
that he did not know, and was not consenting to, the mur» 

Q3 
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der beforehand ; and that, when the said ecclesiastic 
found that he was mistaken in the person to whom he 
spoke, he fled as fast as possible ; and that the witness, 
being convinced by his words that he was not a partici- 
^ pator in the crime, did not pursue him." 

** Is there any note upon the declaration in the hand 
of my late predecessor, Monsieur Bertin V said the lieih 
tenant-general ; '' if so, read it/' 

" There is a note, my lord," replied the secretary, 
" to this effect : * No proof of guilt, but the contrary, 
against Monsieur de Casteliieau; nevertheless, secret 
surveillance ordered. — N.B. With caution.' " 

'* I beg leave, sir," said Pierre Morin, ** to rest upon 
this testimony, which cannot lie, as to my having done 
my duty in the affair, and I claim to be received as a 
witness, without imputation, in the case of Monsieur de 
Castelneau." 

*' Beyond all doubt," replied the lieutenant-general, 
" you are perfectly held clear of the charge against you. 
Now, Monsieur de Cajare, what is your evidence against 
Monsieur de Castelneau I" 

" I will not bring it forward at present," replied the 
baron. "Upon the trial I will produce it. If you 
choose to dismiss the cause, you must." 

" We will not dismiss the cause yet," said the lieu- 
tenant-general, with a very sinister sort of smile; 
*' such accusations as these are of a very serious nature, 
Monsieur de Cajare ; Yind the law says, ' in criminal mat- 
ters the proof should be reciprocal,'* and what is brought 
against you must be investigated, as well as what yon 
bring against others. As you will not call your wit- 
nesses, we must see to your own character, in order 
to ascertain what credit is to be given to you, and wheth- 
er you have been moved by motives of justice and pro- 
priety or not." 

The baron remained sullenly silent, and the lieuten- 
ant-general, turning to Pierre Morin, said, " We will now 
go into the charge against the baron, to see how far his 
unsupported word shoidd lead us to give attention to his 
accusation. You say that he was arrested last night 
as a common swindler, in the house of the Count de 
Melun. Have you any depositions upon that affair 1" 

** One from the count, one from Monsieur de St. Paul, 

* See the cause of the Due d'Ai£;uillo& and Monsieur de la, Cba- 
lotais. 
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and one from Monsieur Michaud, gentlemen all present,^ 
replied Pierre Morin; "the substance of which is as 
follows : The count declares that, warned by the police, 
he watched the proceedings of Monsieur de Cajare for 
a quarter of an hour, while he was playing at hazard 
with Monsieur St. Paul, and that several times he saw 
him clearly, when he was about to throw, take up the 
dice provided by the house, and, while pretending to put 
, them into the box, contrive to slip them up the sleeve 
of his coat, substituting others in their place ; that he, 
the count, remarked, moreover, that generally, in pass- 
ing the dice over to Monsieur St. Paul, the prisoner 
contrived to change them again, but could not always 
do so. The count farther declares, that, having taken 
Monsieur St. PauPs place at the table, and seeing the 
baron practise the same trick, he started up and caught 
his hand, while two of the dice were in the box and two 
up his sleeve; the baron then struggled to free himself, 
and the four dice now lying before you, sir, dropped to 
the ground. Messrs. St. Paul and Michaud confirm 
these facts, and, moreover, say that Monsieur de Cajare 
was never previously suspected, though his success was 
extraordinary, and though people wondered why he had 
lately given up playing piquet, and addicted himself en« 
tirely to hazard.'' 

The lieutenant-general had held a copy of the depo- 
sitions in his hand while Pierre Morin briefly recapitu- 
lated the substance ; and, as soon as the commissary had 
done, he asked, *' What say you to this. Monsieur de 
Cajare 1" 

**• That it is a conspiracy ,** replied the Baron de Ca- 
jare, "planned by three knaves to escape paying the 
money they had fairly lost, and probably devised, as 
well as taken advantage of, by another knave here pres- 
ent, for the purpose of screening Monsieur de Castel- 
neau by retorting the charge upon me. There were no 
dice up my sleeve : there were none but those in the 
box which I found in the bouse. When the Count de 
Melun overset the table and scattered the money I had 
won upon the floor, St. Paul threw down two other dice 
— I saw him — and then pretended to pick up four. Most 
likely those he did throw down were loaded, for cer- 
tainly the persons present would omit nothing that might 
condemn me." 

'* These dice seem to me to be sound enough," said 
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the lieutenant-general, taking them up, and shaking them 
in the box with a sort of taste for the amusement which 
few Frenchmen of that day were without. 

" Throw these two, sir," said Pierre Morin, pointing 
to the others, *' and I will call them before they come 
out." 

The lieutenant-general did so, with a smile. ** Size 
quatre," cried Pierre Morin, and size quatre appeared 
upon the table. 

The lieutenant-general threw more than once, and 
still the result was the same ; nor can it be told how 
long he might have gone on in the sort of frivolous tor- 
ture which he was inflicting upon the baron, had not 
Pierre Morin interfered, saying, " To put the matter be- 
yond all doubt, however, sir, I ordered a domiciliary 
visit to be made this morning to the apartments of Mon- 
sieur de Cajare, and beg to present you, sir, with four- 
and-twenty pairs of fine Italian dice, with the aid of 
which you may throw any combinations you may think 
fit. These were taken from the private cabinet of the 
baron himself." 

'' Now, Monsieur de Cajare," said the lieutenant-gen- 
eral, ''having ascertained the credibility of your own 
testimony, will you produce your witnesses, or will you 
withdraw your charge 1" 

" I will never withdraw my charce," replied the baron, 
fiercely, and he fixed his eyes, full of hatred, upon the 
Count de Castelneau. " No, no, he shall go down to the 
grave with the doubt upon his head. Men shall point at 
him, and shall say, 'That is the man who helped to 
murder Fiteau.* I know what suspicion can do ; it can 
poison the food, and turn the cup to gall. It can sow 
the pillow with thorns, and make the heart ache forever: 
and such shall be his fate. I accuse him still of the 
deed. You have proof before you that he was watch- 
ing at the door when the murder was committed; and 
now I tell you that the shopboy of the murdered man 
saw him go to that very spot in company with the two 
assassins who actually committed the murder. He him- 
self has sworn to me that he beheld it. After this, let 
all the vain excuses of my bringing an unfounded charge, 
either from revenge or any other motive, be done away. 
The accusation I urge is reasonable and just, and no one ' 
has a right to attach to my conduct wrong motives, in 
the unjust manner in which they have been imputed to 
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me this day. I call upon that honest magistrate, Mon* 
•ieur de Rochebrune, to defend me and to do me justice.'' 

'' I must say," said the Commissary Rochebrune, who 
had not yet spoken, " if Monsieur de Cajare can prove 
that such information has been communicated to him, 
it will greatly alter the question.'' 

The lieutenant-general quietly pushed across to him 
a copy of the declaration which had been made that day 
by Monsieur de Castelneau ; but Rochebrune, after hav- 
ing read it through, replied, '* And the charge against 
Monsieur de Castelneau must be considered at an end. 
It cannot be sustained for a moment ; but still, as far 
as affects Monsieur de Cajare, if he can prove that such 
an accusation has really been made to him, it not only 
must take away the suspicion of calumnious intent and 
interested motives, but must show that he only did his 
duty in making the charge ; that he was moved by zeal 
for the public welfare ; and that the state is, in fact, in- 
debted to him for his conduct, and should suffer his be- 
haviour on this occasion to be taken as a balance in 
some degree for any little fault he may have committed 
in regard to the dice.'' 

The lieutenant-general looked at Pierre Morin, and 
the latter smiled, well knowing that, although Monsieur 
de Rochebrune, thus called upon to defend the baron, felt 
himself bound to do so, and did it with great skill, he 
was thoroughly convinced of the culpability of the per- 
son whose cause he advocated, and might, also, only 
plunge him into greater difficulties, if suffered to proceed 
in ignorance. Pierre Morin replied, therefore, " What 
my learned friend says, sir, is worthy of all attention ; 
but can Monsieur de Cajare show that he has received 
such information ? Where is this shopboy that he talks 
of? and what is his name? He may be merely an im- 
aginary personage, for aught we know 1" 

" His name, sir, is Pierre Jean,'* replied the baron, 
*' but where he is to be found I cannot tell. I thought 
he might have been met with in my own apartments in 
my father's house ; but, from what has been said of the 
visit of the police, I take it for granted that he is no 
longer there." 

*' It is, of course, an absolute conclusion," said Pierre 
Morin, coolly, '' that he should not be there now, unless 
he have escaped the eyes of the police ; for if he saw 
them coming, there can be no doubt that he would run 
away ; and Js they found him there« no doubt oaa exial 
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they would bring him with them ; but, to relieve'the mind 
of Monsieur de Cajare, I will tell him that we have got 
Master Pierre Jean quite safe. There is no fear of our 
being at a loss for his evidence, such as it is ; he was 
arrested last night coming out of a house in the Rue 
Tirechapes, and some very curious little documents 
found upon him, one of which is in the handwriting of 
Monsieur le Baron de Cajare to all appearance, and is 
signed with his name. This is it, I think ;" and he took 
a paper from the table. " But first let us have evidence 
of this having been found upon him : come forward, 
Monsieur Nicolas, the exempt : Did you search the per- 
son named Pierre Jean last night, and mark the articles 
found upon him V' 

" I did, sir," replied the exempt. 

*' Was this one of the things taken from him, and is 
that your mark 1" demanded the commissary. . • 

The exempt again replied in the affirmative, • and 
Pierre Morin went on, with his eyes upon the paper, 
saying, ** By this curious agreement, monsieur, you will 
perceive that the Baron de Cajare agrees to pay to 
Pierre Jean the sum of five thousand louis, either if the 
Count de Castelneau be condemned for the murder of 
Gaultier Fiteau, or if he, the Baron de Cajare, marries 
Mademoiselle Annette de St. Morin. Moreover, the 
baron is to give the sum of ten thousand crowns to this 
worthy and respectable person in case it should be ne- 
cessary to send the said Pierre Jean out of the country. 
The reasons are not stated, but you may divine them ; 
and — lest Monsieur Pierre Jean, who is somewhat in 
the habit of making mistakes, such as taking other peo- 
ple's property for his own, forgetting his own name and 
writing that of another man, and similar little errors, 
should commit any blunder in this delicate affair — it is 
agreed that he shall put himself entirely under the care 
and direction of the Baron de Cajare till either the 
Count de Castelneau is condemned and executed for 
the crime with which the two friends proposed to charge 
him, or till the baron be married to Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin. Now, sir, when it is shown that Monsieur de 
Cajare used these threats towards the count yesterday ; 
that the count refused him the hand of Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin in spite of the menaces ; that Monsieur de 
Cajare immediately made his declaration against the 
count ; that, at the same time, to get rid of my evidence, 
be made a false accusation against me ; thai he is him- 
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self a sharper; that the man with wHom he deals, and 
on whose testimony he rests, is stained with ever^ 
crime, and has been punished for several infamous of- 
fences ; when it is, moreover, proved, by his own hand- 
writing to this unlawful and most criminal document, 
that he hires and bribes a notorious villain to bring a 
charge amounting to death against a respectable noble- 
man, who for twenty years has devoted himself to 
works of benevolence and charity — I say, sir, when all 
this is established, it is only fit and proper that the cul- 
prit before you should be sent immediately to take his 
trial and abide the punishment awarded by the law to 
such dark and infamous offences; unless, indeed, by 
great humility and contrition he moves your compas* 
sion, or from some other cause best known to your 
own wisdom, you think right to exercise the power in- 
trusted to you by the law, and, judging the case in a 
summary manner, send him either to the galleys or the 
penal colonies in America. But perhaps," he added, 
'* in the firs) instance, you would like to see this bosom 
friend of Monsieur de Cajare, this pleasant companion 
of a gentleman in the first circles of Paris, colonel in a 
royal regiment, and — ^" 

The Baron de Cajare could bear no more, but, darting 
from between the two archers, who had kept by his 
side when he advanced towards the table, he rushed 
towards Pierre Morin like a wild beast in its spring. 
Luckily, he was unarmed ; and before Ernest de No* 
gent, starting forward with his hand upon his sword to 
defend the commissary, could reach the spot, the baron 
had passed the end of the table and was within grasp of 
Pierre Morin. 

Several other persons hurried on at once to the same 
point, but no one was in time to interfere ; and Pierre 
Morin sat calmly with a smile, which only enraged his 
adversary the more. When the baron was within a 
foot of him, however, he suddenly rose from his seat ; 
and, notwithstanding the difiference of age, with agility 
and presence of mind which went far beyond the ener- 
gy and vehemence of his opponent's hatred, he eluded 
his first fierce attack by stepping a little on one side, 
then caught him by the collar as he was recovering 
himself, and threw him thundering back upon the pave- 
ment. ' The next moment he resumed his seat as tran- 
quilly as if nothing had happened, and^ turning to the 
lieutenant-general, he said with a laugh, *' I think we 
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have not seen anything of this kind, sir, since Davot^s 
business ; but he was a strong man, and this is a baby. 
Brinff in Pierre Jean : the man's head is cut ; let him 
bleed, let him bleed, it will do him good/* 

Confounded, nearly stunned, with his whole senses 
bewildered, frustrated, humiliated, and despairing, the 
* Baron de Cajare sat in the chair which they placed for 
him without proflTering another word, while Pierre Jeaa 
was brought to the end of the table and interrogated 
regarding the events of the last few days. 

The face of that personage was now remarkably pale, 
leaving a certain degree of redness which had settled 
in his nose to shine out through the dim mass of white 
around, like a beacon in a stormy sea. All his impn- 
^ dence, in truth, was gone ; for, although he attempted 
^j once or twice to smile with his old air of careless free- 
^ dom, yet that smile deviated into a painful grin when- 
ever he tried it ; and, to say truth, he seldom, if ever, 
ventured even to look around; for he had been now 
taught fully not only to taste the sorrows and discom- 
forts of imprisonment, for those he had known suffi- 
ciently long before, but to feel to his very heart, which 
he had not hitherto felt, that he had committed great 
crimes, and was within the grasp of the most unsparing 
of all powers. 

Had the Baron de Cajare looked in the villain's face 
for a moment, it would have been enough to take from 
him any little remnant of hope which he might have 
preserved ; but the few first interrogatories that were 
spoken, and the answers that were given to them by 
Pierre Jean, showed him, as soon as he had in some de- 
gree recovered his senses, that his base confederate, as 
might well have been expected, was quite willing to be- 
tray him, now that it was clear he was unsuccessful. 
Pierre Jean, in fact, was ready to say anything that he 
was asked to say, for at that moment there was the 
spectre of a rope and gibbet before his eyes«»from which 
he would have done anything on earth ta^escape. The 
baron had now no resource but silence ; for he could re- 
ply to nothing that was said, and he felt that he had ^- 
ready uttered too much. The sensations in his bosom 
were at that moment a punishment wellnigh sufficient 
for the crimes that he had committed ; but, of course, 
the retributive operation of the law could not rest there. 

It is not necessary to dwell longer on a scene so pain- 
ful and so humiliating to the character of man ; for, in 
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truth, there is nothing degrading to our nature but wick-i 
edness in all its forms and aspects. When the examio 
nation of Pierre Jean was over, the lieutenant-general 
ordered him to be removed, and then, after consulting 
with Pierre Morin and Monsieur Rochebrune, he ad- 
dressed the Count de Castelneau, saying, **" Monsieur de 
Castelneau, the charge against you is not only dismiss- 
ed, but you quit this place completely freed from all 
suspicion. The Baron de Cajare, on the contrary, hav- 
ing been charged by you with using threats, and calum- 
niating you falsely for designs and purposes of his own» 
has not only been proved to my satisfaction guilty of 
that charge, but appears criminal of a most detestable 
conspiracy with the person named Pierre Jean, for the 
purpose of procuring your condemnation to death in 
the event of your persisting in the rejection of his suit 
to Mademoiselle de St. Morin. That he is guilty of 
barefaced swindling also is beyond a doubt; and if you 
choose to demand it, I will immediately hand him for 
trial to the i>roper judges. It is my own opinion that, 
under such circumstances, his life itself would be affect- 
ed ; but it seems to me that, for the honour and credit 
of the French nobility generally, we should deal with 
this case more quietly, and subject him to a less severe 
infliction, such as the law allows me to impose, without 
recourse to an ordinary trial. What say you. Monsieur 
de Castelneau, do you demand his trial or not V^ 

''By no means," replied the Count de Castelneau. 
" I have no revengeful feelings against him ; deal with 
him as you think fit ; but I ever hope he may be warned 
by what has just occurred never to seek his objects by 
such means as he has now employed !" 

"He will never have the opportunity," replied the 
lieutenant-general ; '^ for it is my intention immediately 
to ship him off for the colonies, and he too well knows 
the punishment of evasion to attempt to return to 
France." 

'* It matters not, it matters not," cried the Baron de 
Cajare, as he heard his sentence ; " my time will yet 
come." 

" For the gibbet or the wheel V said Pierre Morin ; 
but the baron did not hear or did not mark his words, 
and went on in a low tone, as if speaking to himself. 
•" Ay, a new country, and a new name, and new objects, 
and new fortunes." 

Vou II.— R 
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"And a new life, and a better spirit, and regained 
happiness, and a tranquil end/' said Pierre Morin. 
'* Follow such a course, sir, follow such a course, and 
there may be yet peace for you on earth and rest in 
Heaven!" 

** Not if you be in the one or in the other/' said the 
Baron de Cajare, shaking his clinched hand at him. 
" Hell would be Heaven to me if I could see you there." 
** I trust you may enjoy it alone, sir," replied Pierre 
Morin, calmly: *'you had better take him awav, Nico- 
las : his case is over, I imagine, and he grows abusive." 
*' The first three years are to be passed in hard labour 
at the port," said the lieutenant-general, as the baron 
was hurried away by the exempt and the archers. The 
criminal turned round and glared upon him, but the 
potent magistrate who spoke only returned iks glance 
with a look of contempt, and offered his hand to Mon- 
sieur de C'astelneau with various expressions of cour- 
teous congratulations on the result of that day's pro- 
ceedings. The count replied gravely, but politely, and 
took his leave. Ere he left the hall he paused to speak 
with Pierre Morin, his countenance relaxing into a warm- 
er and brighter smile than usual as he did so. 

*' It is many years. Monsieur Morin," he said, " since 
wef have met, and I find that you have done justice to 
me in my absence as well as to yourself. Accept my 
best thanks for both; for in your changed fortunes I 
have found my security, as well as in your true and hon- 
ourable dealings with my name and character. You 
are one, I know, who will forgive my reference to your 
former situation; for an honourable man, who raises 
himself high by wise, good, and generous actions, ren- 
ders a greater benefit to society than to himself." 

''I am prouder, sir," replied the commissary, ''of 
what I have been than of what I am. To have been a 
poor half- famished filigree- worker, and to have preserv- 
ed my integrity in some circumstances of difficulty, I 
thank God is all my own; but to be here now, chief 
commissary of police, I owe to the bounty and kindness 
of others," and he turned with a bow to the lieutenant- 
general. 

" To your own good conduct, Monsieur Morin," re- 
plied that officer. 

" And to your discernment, sir," said the count ; " but, 
Monsieur Morin, there is a subject on which I would 
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fain speak with you. May I ask you to visit me at 
Versailles 1" 

" 1 fear, sir, that can hardly be," replied Pierre Morin. 
" But you are about to return to Castelneau. I have bu- 
siness there ere long, and I will wait upon you as soon 
as the health of monseigneur the lieutenant-general re- 
places me in my proper state of insignificance. I trust 
that it may be soon. When I come, all that you wish 
to inquire into shall be fully explained." 

" I have been patient for nearly twenty years," said 
the count ; ^' will you be patient for as many weeks, Er- 
nest 1" 

" I seek no explanations, my dear sir," replied Er- 
nest ; *•'' none could add to my happiness at this moment !" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Some months had passed since the events related in 
the preceding chapter. Various changes had taken 
place in the great world. In France, a king had died 
and another had succeeded, and a softer and more vir« 
tuous rule reigned in the court ; when, in the evening 
of a sweet spring day, a carriage with six dusty horses 
stopped at the small but pretty inn of a village in the 
Limousin. A chaise de paste fellowed, and the landlord 
of the auberge, who seldom saw so much good company 
arrive at his humble abode, began to calculate how he 
should accommodate the whole ; though, with the easy 
confidence of a Frenchman, he doubted not that the mat- 
ter might well be managed. As soon as the carriage 
paused, the doors of both were opened, and a young gen- 
tleman, advancing with a quick step from the chaise de 
poste, approached the side of the other vehicle, and as- 
sisted the Count de Castelneau to alight. 

A great change had come upon Monsieur de Castel- 
neau i the few months that had passed seemed to have 
added many years to his age. His hair was now al- 
most quite white, and he was much thinner than he had 
previously been. He appeared, indeed, to have been 
suffering from severe illness, and such was the case ; 
for during several months after those scenes which he 
had borne with so much firmness, he had hung upon the 
very verge of the grave. Anxious for the fate of An* 
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nette, he had more than once pressed her eagerly, in 
moments when his own life was utterly despaired of, to 
give her hand at once to Ernest de Nogent ; but An- 
nette for once was disobedient, and Ernest did not doubt 
her aflfection, although she would not mingle joy with 
sorrow and sorrow with joy, suffering her bridal wreath, 
perhaps, to be covered with the veil of mourning. 

To the Count de Castelheau, throughout his illness, 
Ernest showed all the tenderness and affection of a son, 
and he now saw fairer days and sweeter hopes appear, 
and looked forward to the arrival of the whole party at 
Oastelneau as the moment that was at length to make 
him happy in the possession of her he loved. The count 
had boi'ne the journey well so far as they had hitherto 
gone, and, proceeding with short stages from place to 
place, in fine weather and through beautiful scenes, 
though Ernest might be a little impatient for their arri- 
val, yet the journey had been but as an excursion of 
pleasure ; and bright dreams and dear imaginations had 
risen up in the hearts of the two lovers as they had ga- 
zed upon many an object of interest and many a lovely 
sight. 

They were now within less than a day's journey from 
Castelneau, and a fairer spot could not have been cho- 
sen for the passing away of the few evening hours, 
while waiting for an event that was to make them aU 
happy. The clean little inn, seated under its high wood- 
ed bank ; the clear stream flowing on before the doors ; 
the bridge covered with ivv, and shadowed by its group 
of spreading chestnuts in the fresh green of the spring; 
the tender blue of the sky ; the soft white clouds that 
skimmed along low down in the air, as if seeking to 
sport with the branches of the trees ; the sweet voice 
of the nightingale, just beginning to pour forth the rich 
song of his love, all spoke to the hearts of people weari- 
ed and sick of crowds and cities, and whispered hope 
and peace. 

The count, though still not strong, looked gayer and 
brighter than he had done for many a day ; and Annette, 
as she followed him from the carriage, and gave her hand 
to Ernest to assist her in descending, gazed in her lov- 
er's face with one of those looks of love, and hope, and 
tender confidence, that made his heart thrill with a long- 
ing to press her to his bosom at that moment, and pour 
forth again and again all the depth of his affection to- 
wards nor. 
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" Come/' said the count, after pausing and glancing 
round for a moment, ** it wants yet an hour or two of 
night ; we will sup here, my good host. Put me a chair 
under this tree, and let me drink in the calm fresh air." 

All was done as he proposed ; but, before supper could 
be spread upon the table, another carriage, coming at 
full speed along the road, dashed up, as if going on to a 
town some miles beyond. It was accompanied by sev- 
eral servants ; and, though the equipage was plain, yet 
in form and appearance it was as handsome as the taste 
of that day permitted it to be. It had passed the spot 
where the count was seated, with Annette by his side 
and with Ernest de Nogent standing near, when sudden- 
ly a gentleman thrust his head forth from within, and 
called loudly to the postillions to stop. The horses 
were brought up in a moment, a lackey descending 
opened the door of the vehicle, and Pierre Morin alight- 
ing, approached the Count de Castelneau. 

'* I am on my way," he said, ** to visit you. Monsieur 
de Castelneau ; but I come not alone : there is a lady in 
that carriage who owes you much, and who is anxious 
to express her gratitude to you. Perhaps, mademoi- 
selle," he continued, turning to Annette before the count 
could reply, " perhaps it might be better for you to speak 
with her for a moment first." 

Annette had risen, and she now ran gladly forward to 
the side of the carriage, for the lady herself was in the 
act of alighting, and that graceful form and beautiful 
countenance were not to be mistaken for a moment. 
There were many people around; but the sensations 
which were in the bosom of that lady were too power- 
ful to be restrained by any of the small considerations 
of Ordinary life. Once more she cast her arms around 
Annette, once more she held her to her heart, once 
more her eyes gushed forth with tears, and deluged the 
fair neck on which she pressed her lips. 

" My Annette," she murmured, " my dear, dear An- 
nette ; my child, my own sweet child !" 

" I thought so !" replied Annette, in the same low 
tone, returning the embrace, and mingling her tears 
^ with her mother's. " I was sure it was — I felt it must 
be so !" 

The couilt had arisen, with his eyes fixed upon the 
lady, and, passing Pierre Morin without reply, he ad- 
vanced eagerly towards her. " Good Heaven !" he said« 

R2 
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as he came up, holding out his hand ; " Mademoiselle 
d^Argencerre ! Now then, now : Who is this t Is she 
not — is she not your niece V 

The lady shook her head mournfully, and then again 
clasped Annette to her bosom, exclaiming, '* No, ah 
no ! She is my child !" 

The count gazed in her face for a moment or two 
with a thousand questions struggling to his lips, but . 
then the kindly and gentlemanly feelings of his nature 
overcame all other sensations. He took the lady's 
hand and led her towards a seat, saying, " I will not 
agitate you by seeking for farther information now, 
for you are too much moved already. Sit down by 
me, dear lady. You were one of those who were al- 
ways kind to me, and defended me when others slight^ 
ed or condemned me. I have ever loved you as a 
brother." 

** And well may I love you as a sister," replied the 
lady, " for you have been a father to my child." 

** It is strange," said the count, ** most strange ! but 
it matters not ; let us all pause here for the night, and 
to-morrow go on to Qastelneau together. Monsieur 
Morin, there is no one here who does not owe you 
much, for, by some strange fate, you have been mingled 
deeply with every event affecting us." 

'' I thank God, Monsieur de Castelneau," replied 
Pierre Morin, ** that he has given me power to serve 
those I love, and show my gratitude to my benefactors. 
To this lady, to her sister, and to her father, I owed 
everything. He took me as a peasant boy, gave me 
education, and caused me to be instructed in a trade, 
which I chose for myself, and which promised to put 
me in possession of ease, if not of wealth. They — 
when I sometimes misused his goodness and his bounty 
towards me ; when, with the careless thoughtles^ess 
of youth, I spent the money which I should have re- 
served against the hour of need, they interceded for 
me, and obtained for me fresh assistance ; till at length 
kindness overcame thoughtlessness, and I formed such 
resolutions as must have led me to ease in any pursuit. 
You may judge, therefore. Monsieur de Castelneau, 
how I have watched and prayed for such benefactors — ^" f 

" And how you have rewarded them," said the lady. 
^*Nay, sit beside us, Monsieur Morin, sit beside us. 
You are a nobleman such as no king can make." 

AniieUa*s eye»— still ready from past agitation to 
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overflow at each new emotion, though they were no 
longer actually tearful — had been fixed for several mo- 
ments upon the countenance of him she loved, who 
stood near, not mingling at all in the conversation, but 
neither unheeding it nor himself unnoticed ; for more 
than once the lady had gazed upon him with a look of 
solemn interest, well knowing how entirely the hap- 
piness of her child depended upon him. 

There was a pause at this moment, and Ernest in- 
stantly took advantage of it, crossing before the little 
group, and saying, as he approached the lady, *' I have 
a blessing to ask, and I ask it fearlessly, for I am sure 
you are already aware of all that has been promised 
me here,'' and he took Annette's band in his own. 

*' She is yours, Ernest, she is yours,'' replied the lady. 
'* Your kind and excellent father, my best and noblest 
friend, .is the only one, except this good gentleman, 
Monsieur Morin, acquainted with the sad secret of this 
dear child's birth. Let me compose my thoughts a lit- 
tle ; let me think of how I shall tell my tale in the short- 
est words, and you shall all know it." 

" It shall be told at Castelnau," said the count, with 
a smile. '* We will repose and refresh ourselves to- 
night. We will depart early in the morning ; we will 
sup to-morrow, in the gray evening, by the little cross 
where Ernest and Annette first met. There, dear lady, 
you shall relate the history, as if- it were some old le- 
gend ; and though the past which it recalls may be pain- 
ful, the present by which you are surrounded must be 
sweet." 

It was arranged as the count had proposed, and we 
may pass over the intervening hours. The journey had 
been more rapid than was expected; everything had 
been prepared beforehand by a messenger from the 
count: supper was spread on the green bank where 
Annette had been seated when the wolf attacked her, 
and the servants had been sent away, that no ears but 
those concerned might listen. It occupied a consider- 
able time, and was broken by many a question and many 
an exclamation ; but the substance was this : 

The families of Argencerre and Castelneau had been 
united by frequent alliances through many generations, 
and, somewhat more than twenty years before the time 
to which we have now conducted the reader, a marriage 
had been proposed between the elder sister of the laay 
who 8poke» the heiress of Argencerre, and Heoiy^ the 
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son of the then Count de Castelneau. They had oAen 
met, and both the sisters were extremely beautiful ; but 
the eldest had felt in her bosom, from a very early pe- 
riod, the seeds of a disease which ultimately brought 
her to the grave. The impression was strong upon her 
mind that she was destined to die young, and she never 
suffered one worldly thought to take possession of her 
mind. She shrunk from every tie of earth ; and human 
love, in her own case, would have seemed to her a rob- 
bery of heaven. She grieved not, then, when she saw 
that the heart of the young Lord of Castelneau turned 
towards her sister rather than herself, and she speedily 
resolved upon her conduct. The family of Argencerre 
paid their annual visit to Castelneau, and there expla- 
nations took place which changed the views of all ex- 
cept Mademoiselle d'Argencerre herself. She told her 
determination to retire forever from the world, and to 
resign her rights and claims to her sister. The Count 
de Castelneau gladly consented that upon such condi- 
tions his son should marry the younger rather than the 
elder sister, thereby bringing the fortunes of both into 
the family of Castelneau. The Count d'Argencerre was 
not so well pleased, indeed, but he did not refuse his 
consent ; and the contract of marriage having been 
drawn up, in order to bind himself firmly, he signed it 
with the Count of Castelneau, though he himself was 
obliged to return to Paris before the union could be com- 
pleted, to make the necessary arrangements regarding 
his estates. The young Lord of Castelneau, too, was 
obliged to join his regiment in a month, and in these 
circumstances it was agreed that the marriage of Louise 
and her lover should be delayed till after the campaign. 
The two ladies, however, remained at Castelneau, while 
their father proceeded to Pans. The contract was left 
in the hands of the young lord: nothing was wanting 
but his signature, with that of Louise and the benediction 
of the church, to complete the marriage ; and love tri- 
umphed over prudence. They signed the contract in 
secret : in secret the religious ceremony was performed, 
and Louise d' Argencerre became the wife of Henri de 
Castelneau a week or two before he took his departure* 
for the army. To the grief and anxiety of his parting* 
with his bride were added the unexpected pain and em- 
barrassment of hearing that the Count d* Argencerre now 
sought 10 withdraw the consent he had given; that a 
proposal had been made tor the hand of Louisa by a 
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lover allied to the blood royal of France; and that 
angry letters were passing between the two fathers oa 
the subject. The young husband was obliged to go, 
however ; and, ere he had left her for many days, his 
bride was carried away from Castelneau by her father, 
between whom and the old count broke forth a violent 
feud. The contract wluch both had signed was sought 
for, but could not be found : no suspicion was entertained 
of the private marriage, and the Count d'Argencerre 
returned to the capital, determined to give his daughter's 
hand to another. He could not do so, however, till the 
contract of marriage was formally annulled ; and being 
called to command a division of the army on the Rhine, 
he wrote in a peremptory tone to the young Lord of 
Castelneau to send him back the contract, enclosing, at 
the same time, an authorization, and even injunction, 
from the old Count de Castelneau so to do. He him- 
self marched with his regiment to Saare Louis ; but 
the first letter that he there received announced to him 
tifte death of the young nobleman to whom his daugh- 
ter's hand had been promised; and the heart of the 
Count d'Argencerre, which was, in truth, kind and affec- 
tionate, was painfully struck and touched. One of the 
fellow-officers of the young lord informed him that 
Henri de Castelneau having certainly exposed himself 
unnecessarily, had been killed evidently in consequence 
of such rashness ; and the count was led to believe that 
his death might be owing to disappointment and despair. 
He became apprehensive of seeing his daughter; he 
remained with the army for months after his presence 
was no longer wanting ; and he only returned when he 
heard that Louise had been extremely ill, and that the 
health of her elder sister was now failing rapidly. 

In earlier and happier days, Louise had never ima- 
gined that the absence of her father could be anything 
but sorrowful to her ; but circumstances had altered 
those feelings, and she had many an occasion to thank 
Heaven that he was away so long. The death of her 
husband, the birth of her child, even if the actual facts 
could have been hidden from her father, produced emo- 
tions and were succeeded by consequences which must 
have been discovered. Grief, and apprehension, and 
agony of mind wellnigh deprived*her of her senses, and 
it was long ere her sister could teach her to put a need- 
ful guard upon her lips. At length, however, her father 
returned ; and as he was prompt and decided, though 
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not, in reality, severe or unkind, on finding the health 
of both his children so greatly impaired, he caused them 
to be removed from Paris with a degree of unnecessary 
quickness, which agitated poor Louise much, and gave 
her no opportunity of communicating with the wife of 
good Pierre Morin, under whose charge her sister had 
placed the child. Agitation, apprehension, and sympa- 
thy for poor Louise had shaken Mademoiselle d'Argea- 
cerre, and accelerated the disease under which she suf- 
fered. She bore up well, indeed, for her sister's sake 
till the arrival of her father, but from that time her 
health rapidly decUned, and in less than two months 
she was no more. 

It was during this latter period that the events oc- 
curred which have been narrated in the commencement 
of this book, and which placed Annette under the 
charge and guidance of the Abb6 de Castelneaa. It 
may be sufficient to add that both Pierre Morin and hia 
wife had deceived themselves in regard to the real 
mother of Annette. The rumour had at first been so 
strong that the elder sister was to be married to the 
young Lord of Castelneau, that it had even reached the 
ears of the good artisan and his family, as well as those 
of the Abbe de Castelneau ; and when the filigree- work- 
er was told vaguely of a secret marriage, and the abao- 
Inte necessity of concealing the birth of the child, hp 
naturally supposed that Mademoiselle d'Argencerre was 
the mother. When he heard of her death, he hesitated 
not, as we have shown, to confide the infant to the care 
of the Abb6 de Castelneau, finding that the money which 
he had received was all spent, and that the poor child 
was likely to suffer the same penury which had fallen 
upon himself and his wife. He was soon undeceived, 
however, after the return of Annette's mother to Paris ; 
but, far from reproaching him, she applauded what he had 
done, having known the abb6 well in happier days, and 
having discovered, amid many failings and many errors, 
traits of a strong mind and a noble heart. Directed by 
her, Pierre Morin made inquiries into the circumstances 
of Monsieur de Castelneau; and she it was who fur- 
nished him secretly with the means of paying bis most 
pressing debts and quitting the capital. 

*♦ And now, my deat friend and relation," she said, 
laying her hand upon that of the count, " again accept 
my thanks, my deepest and most heartfelt thanks, for 
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tbe care you have taken of this beloved child, and for 
the wisdom you have shown in her education. I must 
henceforth claim my rank as Countess of Castelneau; 
but Annette, so long as you live, will never demand 
anything but the dear name of your adopted daughter. 
Till the death of the late king, of which event you, of 
course, have heard, 1 ventured not to avow my mar- 
riage, because he had strongly interested himself in one 
who had sought a hand which could not be given to him, 
and had resented my refusal so vehemently that he for- 
bade my presence at the court. A week ago, however, 
I presented myself to the gentle and kind-hearted mon- 
arch who now rules over us. I showed him the con« 
tract, which had lain concealed for many years in my 
chamber at Castelneau ; and I produced the register of 
the marriage, which had been procured for me by my 
good friend Monsieur Morin here. The whole was at 
once recognised as legal by the king, and I hastened to- 
wards this place with all speed, to set the mind of every 
one at rest. Say, Annette, say, my dear child, whether 
you do not feel as I do, and whether it will not be joy 
to you to see Monsieur de Castelneau, who has been a 
father to you, still acting as a father to all around him?^' 

" My dear lady," replied the Count de Castelneau, " I 
never was ambitious ; I never was avaricious ; 1 must 
not say that I never was unjust ; for every man who 
acts ill and unwisely in life is doubly unjust to others 
and to himself. But I cannot retain what is not my 
own ; these fair lands and lordships belong to my An- 
nette. They are hers, not mine, and most willingly — " 

Annette rose up from her seat, and, gliding quietly op 
to him, dropped upon her knees and laid her hands on 
bis, looking up in his face with a glance of tenderness 
and affection unspeakable. Ernest de Nogent advanced 
likewise, and bent one knee beside her, saying, '' We 
entreat you, we beseech you, never mention such a 
thing again." 

The count grasped their haAds in his, and lifted his 
eyes towards heaven as if thanking God for some in- 
tense delight. 

At that instant, however, as if some wild and sudden 
emotion had seized him, he started up, cast himself be- 
tween Annette and the wood on the opposite side of the 
water, and threw his arms partly over her, partly round 
Ernest, ^t the very same instant there was the loud 
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and rinffing report of a carbine. The count staggered 
forward, reeled up again, and fell back npon the grass. 
Annette clasped her hands, gazing almost frantic in his 
face ; but the sword of Ernest de Nogent sprang from 
the sheath in an instant ; with one bound he was across 
the stream, and ere Pierre Morin could follow, his blade 
was crossed with that of the Baron de Cajare. Stem 
and deadly enmity was in both their faces, and the play 
of their weapons one against the other seemed like the 
quick glances of the lightning. 

Pierre Morin paused, for they were two men not to 
be separated with life ; and at the fifth pass the sword 
of the Baron de Cajare glided over the shoulder of £r* 
nest de Nogent, while Ernest's hilt struck against his 
adversary's side, and the bright blade shone out under 
his left arm. 

Ernest de Nogent shook him from his weapon, and 
cast him back upon the ground, exclaiming, ** Base vil- 
lain, thou wilt do no more wrong." 

"Curses! curses! curses upon you!" murmured the 
Baron de Cajare ; and, with those words upon his lips, 
the fierce eyes lost their eagerness and swam in death. 

Ernest gazed upon him only for a moment, thrusting 
his sword back into the sheath ; and, while Pierre Mo- 
rin moralized in his peculiar manner, saying, ** This is 
the consequence of kings interfering with the punish- 
ment of criminals," the young gentleman sprang across 
the stream again, and joined the horrified group around 
the Count de Castelneau. 

He slightly raised the dying nobleman in his arms, 
and the count recognised and thanked him by a pressure 
of the hand ; but life was ebbing fast. ** It is over, Er- 
nest," he said, in a low voice. '* Annette, dear child, I 
am happy, most happy. I have died for thee, dear one, 
I have died to save thee. Let me lean my eyes upon 
thy shoulder; there they will close in loy, to open 
again, I trust, on my Redeemer in heaven. 

He bent his blrow ; it rested on Annette's bosom ; the 
weight became heavier and more heavy ; his grasp re- 
laxed upon the hand of Ernest de Nogent, and the 
young nobleman gently laid the corpse Imck upon the 
grass. 



THE END. 
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Universal History, fVom the Creation 
of the World lo the Decease of Goorge 
III., 1830. By the Hon. Alexander 
Fraser Tytler and Rev. E. Nares, 
D.D. Edited by an American. In 6 
vols. 18mo. 

Hie History of Greece. By Dr. Gold- 
smith. Prepared by the Author of 
** American Popular Lessons,** dec. 
18mo. 

The History of Rome. By Dr. Gold- 
smith. Edited by H. W. Herbert, 
Esq. 18mo. 

Athens : its Rise and Fall ; with Views 
of tbe Literature, Philosophy, and 
Social Life of the Athenian People. 
By Sir E. Lytton Butwer, M.P., M.A. 
S vols. ]2mo.— $1 20. 

A Narrative of Events connected with 
the Rise and Progress of the Protes- 
4ant Bpisfopal Church in Viraiaia. 
8 



To which is added Mn Appendix, con- 
taining the Journals of the Conven- 
tions in Virginia Arum the Commence- 
ment to the present Time. By F. L 
Hawks. 8vo.— $1 75. 

Luther and the Lutheran Relbrmatloii. 
By tbe Rev. John Scott, A.BL 2 vols. 
18mo. Poriraits. — $1 00. 

History of the Refbrmed Religion in 
France. By the Rev. E. Smedley. 
3 vols. 18mo. Engravings.— $1 40. 

The History of the Jews. From tbe 
earliest Period to the present Time. 
By tlie Rev. H. II. MUmaa 3 vols. 
18mo. Engravings, Maps, dce.«- 
$1 90. ' • ' *^* 

A View of Ancient and Modem Egypt. 
With an Ouiline of its Natural His- 
tnry. Bv the Rev. M. RooseU, LL.D. 
IHmo. Eogravmgs. 

History of Poland. From the earliest 
Period to the present Time^ By 
James Fletcher, Esq. ISmo. Po^ 
trait. 

Sacred History of the World, as dis- 
played in the Creation and subse- 
quent Events to the Deluge. At- 
tempted to be philosophically consid- 
ered in a Series of Lettera to a Sod. 
By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. S vols. 
18mo.— $1 35. 

History of the Bible. By the Rev. 6. 
R. Gleig. 3 vols. 18mo. Map.— 80 
cents. 

History of Chivalry and the Crusades. 
By G. P. R. James. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. 

Sketches fhmi Venetian History. By 
the Rev. R. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. 
18mo. Engravings. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of 
British India. From the most remote 
Period to the present Time. By Hugh 
Murray, Esq., James Wilson, Etiq., 
R. K. Greville, LL.D., Whitelaw 
Ainslie, M.D., WilUam Rhind, Esq., 
Professor Jameson, Professor Wal- 
lace, and Captain Clarence Dalrim- 
pie. 3 vols. 18mo. Engravings.— 
♦1 35. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land. From the 
earliest Period to the present Time. 
By the Rev. M. RusseU, LLJ). 
18mo. Engravings. 

History of Ireland. From the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion till the Union o 
the Country with Great Britain. By 
W. C. Taylor, Esq. With AddHions, 
by William Sampson, Esq. 3 voln 
ISmo. Engravings. 
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Uy Hugh Munay, F.R.B.B. liota. 
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DrmniyrelebniledAraHa. ByBen- 
aon J. Lcntng. IBow. Witt 00 

Hi.IorvofihrMoimiorSnaln. Tiana- 
laied Itam ibe Prencb Ohilnilodl. 
Plorian. ISnw. 

'mi'ilB, Game*, and AiniiKnHnta, 
Ancient and Modem. By lloiailo 
Smilb. Ex). WilH Arlditiona, by 
Bamud WDudwan)!. E>4-. or New- 
York, lenw, en«ra>in|B.~4Scenia. 



Edward Bpetnun, Eeq.. Cyniiadla, 
by the Hon. H. A. hooper.) % vi4b. 
iSmo. Fonndl. 
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A.M. 1 Tola, ISiiK. ftmrali. 
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llhlory or NeH-Vork. Pr WllUam 
Dunlap. a>ola.l8ino. Eii(n>lnp. 

Tbu Hl»nwj of Uie American Tbeiln. 
By WilHam Dunlap. 8io. 

Addmws on SuUecta 

HI -^..and Ul. 

VcrplHKk. 

History oT PrleBicraft In all Ana and 
Counlriaa. By Waiiam Howllb 
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Toric. OB the 35th Noramber, 1890. 
By Afyer Moses. 12iao. 

IWes flrom American Hiotory. By the 
▲uihor of *' Amehean Popular Lea- 
■onn." 3 vols. ISoio. Engraringa. 
— f 1 00. , 

Uncle Philip's Converaations with the 
Children about the History of Virgin- 
la. ISino. BngraYinga. 

Uncle Philip's ConTersations with the 
Children about the History of New- 
York. 3 vols. Idma Engravings — 
70 cents. 

Uncle Fhiliii's Coorenations with the 



Children about the Hialnry of \ 
chuseus. STols.l8iiMk Bagoivings. 
— 70 cents. 

Uncle Philip** OonTersations with the 
Children about the History of New- 
Hampshire. S vols. ISiDO. Engra- 
vings. 

Tales of the American Rerolution. By 
B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 18mo.— 3S 
cenu. 

Lost Greenland; or. Uncle Philip's 
Conrersations with the Chlldran 
about the Lost Colonies of Green- 
land. 18mo. With Engravings.— 
ascents 
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The Martyrs of Science ; or, the Lives 
of Galileo, Tveho Urahe, and Kepler. 
By Sir David Brewater, K.H. ISmo. 
—45 cents. 

Life of Rev. John Bummerfleld. By 
Holland, Esq. With addition^ 
Seleciions from his Oorrespoudenee. 
Edited by Rev. Daniel Smith. Svq^ 

LiaaAHT or AMaacAN BtoaR^raT. 

Edited by Jared Sparks, Esq. 10 

vols. 13:iio. Portraits.— $7 50. 

Vol. I. contains Life of John Stark, 
by E. Everett.— Life of- Charles 
Brockden Brown, by W. H. Pres- 
cott.— Life of Richard Montgomery, 
by John Armttrong.— Lift of Ethan 
Allen, by Jared Sparks. 

Vol. II. Life of Alexander Wilson, by 
Wm. B. O. Peabody.— Life of Cap. 
tain John Smith, by George S. Hil- 
liard. 

Vol. III. Life and Treason of Benedict 
Arnold, by Jared Sparks. 

Vol. IV. Life of Anihoiiy Wayne, by 
John Armstrong.— Life of Sir Hen- 
ry Vane, by C. W. Upham. 

Vol. V. Life of John Eliot, the Apostle 
of the Indian-*, hy Con vers Francis. 

Vol. VL Life of William Pinkney.by 
Henry Wheaton.— Life of William 
Ellery, by E. T. Channing.— Life 
of Cotton Mather, by Wm. B. O. 

Pfi&liod V 

Vol. VII. Life of Sir William Phips, 
by Francis Boweh.— Life of Israel 
Putnam, by Wm. B. O. Peabody.— 
Memoir of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, b/ Miss Sedgwick.— Life of 
David Riitenhouse, by Jamea Ren- 

Vol. Vlil Lift of Jonathan Edwards, 
by Samuol Miller.— Life of David 
Brainerd, by Wm. B. O. Peabody. 

Vol. IX. Lif/B of fiaroa Steuben, by 



Francis Bowen.— Lift of Sebastian 
Cabot, by Cliartes Hay ward, Jr.— 
Life of William Eaton, by Corne- 
lius C. Felton. 
Vol. X. Life of Robert Fulton, by J. 
Reawick.— Life of Henr^ Hudson, 
%f Henry R. Cleveland.— Life of 
Joseph Warren, by Alexander H. 
Syerett. — life of Father filar- 
quetce, by Jared Sparks. 

lives of Jay and Hamilton. By James 
Renwick. 18mo. Portrait. — 49 
cents. 

The Life of De Witt Clinton. By 
James Renwick, LL.D. ISmo. Por- 
trait. 

Life of Commodore Oliver H. Perry. 
By Lieut. A. Slidell Mackenxie, Au- 
thor of '*A Year in Spain," Ac 
3 vola. 18mo. Portrait* 

A Life of Washington. By J. K. 
Paulding, Esq. 3 vols. 18ma En- 
gravings. 

The Lift and Works of Dr. Franklin. 
New F.dition. 3 vols. ISmo. With 
a Portrait on steel. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diflt' 
cutties ; its Pleasures and Rewards. 
Illustrated by Memoirs of Eminent 
Men. 3 vols. ISmo. 

The Lift and Travels of Mungo Paik. 
With the Substance of later Discov- 
eries relative to his lamented FiUe 
and the Termination of the Niger. 
ISmo. Engravings. 

The Lift and Works of Br. Johnson. 
By the Rev. Wm. P. Page. 8 vols. 
16mo. Portrait. 

Distinsuisbed Men of Modem Times. 

3 vols. Idmo. 
The Life and Works of Dr Oliver 

Goldsmith. By Waahington IrviDg* 

S vola. ISmo. Portrait. 
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If otareh's lives. Translated flrom the 
aricinal Greek, with Nolea, critical 
and hintorical, and a Life or Plutarch. 
By John Langhome, D.D., and Wil- 
liam Langhorne, A.M. A new Edi- 
tion, carefully revised and corrected. 
In one volume 8vo. With Plates. 
Sheep extra.— $2 00. 

the same work in 4 elegant ISmo vol- 
umes, large type. Sheep extra. — 
•3 50. 

Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. 
With Notices of his Life. By Thom- 
as Moore, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
a Portrait. Sheep.— $2 75. 

Memoirs of Aaron Burr. With Mi»> 
cellaneous Selections from his Cor- 
respondence. By Matthew L. Davis. 
3 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 

Private Journal of Aaron Burr, during 
his Residence in Europe, with Selec- 
tions ttom his Correspondence. Ed- 
ited by M. L. Davis. 2 vols. 8vo. — 
$4 5a 

Memoirs of the Life and CorrespMid- 
ence of Mrs. Hannah More. By Wil- 
liam Roberts, Esq. 2 vols. ISmo. 
Portrait. 

Lives of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. By N. D wight. 
12mo. — 75 cents. 

The Life and Adventures of Bruce, the 
African Traveller. By Major Sir 
Francis B. Head. ISmo. Portrait. 
— 45 cents. 

The Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. By Thomas Moore. 2 
vols. 12rao. 

Traits of the Tea-Party ; being a Me- 
moir of George R. T. Hewes, one of 
the Last of its Survivers. With a 
History of that Transaction ; Remin- 
iscences of the Massacre and the 
Siege, and other Stories of Old Times. 
By a Bostonian. 18mo. Portrait. — 
63 cents. 

Wonderful Characters ; comprising 
Memoirs and Anecdotes of the most 
remarkable Persons of every Age and 
Nation. By Henry Wilson. 8vo. 
Engravings. 

The Life of John Jay; with Selections 
from his Correspondence and Miscel- 
laneous Papers. By bis don, William 
Jay. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait.— f 5 00. 

A Memoir of the Life of William Liv- 
ingston. Member of Congress in 
1774, 1775, and 1776 ; Delegate to the 
Federal Convention in 1787, and Gov- 
ernor of the Stale of New-Jersey flrom 



1776 to 1700. With Extracts fhmi 
his Correspondence, and Notices of 
various Members of his Family. By 
T. Sedgwick, Jr. 8vo. Portrait.-^ 
$2 00. 

Sketches of the Lift and Character of 
the Rev. Lemuel Haynes, A.M. Bj 
Timothy Mather Cooley, D.D. With 
some Introductory Remarks by Wm. 
B. Sprague, D.D. ISmo. Portrait. 
—00 cents. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d*Abrantet 
(Msdame Junot). 8vo. Portrait.— 
$1 38. 

Records of my Life. By John Taylor, 
Author of ** Monsieur Tonson.** 8vo. 
— $1 50. 

Memoirs of Locien Bonaparte (Prinoe 
ofCanino). ]2mo. 

The Lifh and Remains of Edward Dan- 
iel Clarke. By the Rev. WilUam 
Otter, A.M., FX.S. 8vo. 

The History of Virgil A. Stewart, and 
bis Adventures in capturing and ex- 
nosing the Great "Western Laud 
nrate" and his Gang, in Connexion 
With the Evidence ; also of the Tri- 
als, Confessions, and Execution of » 
Number of Murrell's Associates ia. 
the State of Mississippi during the 
Summer of 1835, and the Execution 
of five professional Gamblera by the 
Citizens of Vicksburg, on the 6ih of 
July, 18:15. CodipUed by H. R. How- 
ard. 12mo. 

The Religious Opinions and Character 
of Washington. By Rev. £. C. 
M'Guire. 12ino. 

Lives of the Necromancere ; or, an Ac- 
count of the most Eminent Persons 
in successive Ages, who have claim- 
ed for themselves, or to whom has 
been imputed by others, the Kxercise 
of Magical Power. By William God- 
win. 12mo. 

A Life of Cieorge Washington. In 
Latin Prose. By Francis Glass, 
A.M., of Ohio. Edited ly J. N. Rej' 
nolds. 12mo. Portrait. 

Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry 
Cornwall. i2mo. 

Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas 
Campbell. 12mo. With a Portrait 
—70 cents. 

The Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb 
Le Bas, AM. 18mo. Portrait.— 50 
cents. 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By 
Charles Webb Le Bas, A.M. S vols. 
ISmo. Portrait. 
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Lather and the Latheren Reformation. 
By the Eev. John Sroct, A.M. % vole. 
18nM. PonraiM. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, Preeident 
of the United Slates of America. By 
William Cobbett,M.P. 18mo. With 
a Portrait. 

Maitbias and his Impostures; or, the 
Progress of Fanaticism. Illustrated 
In the Extraordinary Case of Kobert 
Matthews and some of his Forerun* 
ners and Disciples. By William L. 
Stone. ISino. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel 
David Crockett. 13mo. 

Anecriotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the 
El trick Shepherd. With a Life of 
the Author, by 8. Dewitt Bloodgood, 
Esq. 12mo. 

The Life of Baron Cavler. By Mrs. 
Lee. l2mo. 

The Life, Character, and IJterary La- 
bours of Samuel Drew, A.M. By his 
eldest c^M). ISmo. 

My Imprisontnents : Memoirs of Silvio 
Pellico da Saluzzo. Translated finom 
the Italian. By Thomas Boscoe. 
l2mo. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 2 vols. ISmo. 
Portraits. ' 

The Life of Nelson. By Robert Son- 

they, LL.D. 18mo. PortraiL— 45 

cents. 
The Life and Actions of Alexsnder the 

Great. Uy the Rev. J. Williams. 

18mo. Map. 

The Lift of Lord Byron. By John 
Gait, Esq. ISOBO. 

The Life of Mohammad, Founder of the 
Behaioii of IslaBi and of Uie Empire 
of the Saraceiifl. Br the Rev. Gettrge 
Bush, of New-Yark. 18mo. With 
EngravingSL 

The Life snd Tfmea of George the 
Fourth. With Anecdotes of distin- 

fuished Persons of the last Fifty 
'ears. By Rev. George Croly. 
ISmo. 

Lives of the most eminent Painters and 
Sculptors. By Allan Cunningham, 
Esq. 5 vola. 18mo. Portraits.— 
$2 10. 

The Life of Mary, Qaeen of Scots. By 
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Henry Glaaaford Bell, Eaq. S vda. 
16mo. Portrait. 

Life of Sir Issae Newton. By Sir 
David Brewster, K.B., LL.D., F.RS. 
ISnio. Engravings. 

Memoirs of the Empress Josq>hine 
By John S. Mennea, LL.U. 16mo. 
Portraits. 

The Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 
ISmo. Portrait. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Caven- 
dish, and Dampier. Including au 
Introductory View of the earlier Die* 
coveries in the Sooth Seas, and the 
Hiaiory of the Bucaniera. ISmo. 
Portraits. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sove« 
reignp. By Mrs. Jameson. S vols. 
ISmo. 

Lives of Caiebrated Travellitrs. Bf 
James Augustus St. John. 3 vols. 
18mn. 

Life of Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia, by Lord Dover, S vols. 
ISmo. Portrait. 

Indian Biography; or, an Historical 
Account of those Individuals who 
have been distinguished among the 
North American Natives aa Orators, 
Warriors, Ststesmen, and other Re- 
markable Characters. By B. H. 
Thatcher, Esq. 3 vols. i8mo. Por- 
trait. 

History of Charlemagne. To which is 
prefixed an Introduction, eompriaing 
the History of France from the ear- 
liest Period to the Birib of Charle- 
magne. By G. P. R. James. ISmo. 
Podrait. 

The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the 
Rev. M. Russdl, LLD; % vols. 
l8mo. Portrait. 

Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great. 
By J<^n Barrow, Esq. Iftno. Por- 
trait. 

Lives of the Apostles and Early Mar* 
tyrs of the Church. ISmo. Engra- 
vings. 

Sketches of the Lives of Distininiisbed 
Females. Written for Yomig Ladies, 
wiib a View to their Mental and 
Moral Improvement. By an Amer- 
ican Lady. 18mo. F«Mrtrait» Jce^— 
Sftctnta. 
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THEOLOGY. 



densed NarretlTe of his Journeys in 
tbe Bqainoctial Rej^ions ur America, 
and \u .Asiatic Russia ; together with 
Analyses of his more important In- 
vestigations. By W. Mttcgillivray, 
A.M. 18ino. Engravings. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Caven- 
dish, and Dainpier. Including an 
Introductory View of the earlier Dis- 
coveries in the South Seas, and the 
History of the Bucaniers. 18mo. 
Portraits. 

Lives of Celebrated Travellers. By J. 
A. 8l John. 3 vols. iSmo.— f 1 25. 

Historical View of the Progress or Dis- 
covery on the Northern Coasts of 
North Amenca. From the earliest 
Period to the present Time. By P 
F. Tytler, Esq. With descriptive 
SItetches of the Natural History of 
the North American Regions. By 



Professor WUson. ISino. With a 
Map, Ac. 

An Historical Account of the Circnm* 
navigation of the Globe, and of the 
Progress of Discovery in the Pacifle 
Ocean. (Vom the Voyage of Magellan 
to the Death of Cook. 18mo. With 
numerous Eiigravinfs. 

Perils of the Sea; being Anthentia 
Narratives of Remarkable and Affect- 
ing Disasters upon the Deep. With 
Illustrations ol the Power and Goodr 
ness of God in wonderful Presenrip 
tions. 18mo. Engravinga. 

Caroline Westerley ; or, the Yoong 
Traveller fVom Ohio. By Mrs. 
Phelps (formerly Mrs. Lincoln). 
ISmo. EngraviogSL 

An Improved Map of the Hudson River, 
with the Post Roada between Naw* 
York and Albany. 
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BARNES' NOTES. Viz., 

On the Gospels. New and Enlarged 
Edition, illustrated by numerous 
Engravings, and a Map of Jerusa- 
lem by Catherwood. 3 vols.— 
f I 50. 

On the AcU of the Apostles.— 75 
cents. 

On Romans.— 75 cents. 

On Fifst Corinthians.— 75 cents. 

On Second Corinlhiana and Gala- 
tlans.— 75 centa. 

Queationa to the above in separate 
volumes. — 25 cents per vol. 

Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History, Ancient and Modem, in four 
Booka, much Corrpcted, Enlarged, 
and Impro\ ed, from the Primary Au- 
thoriiieii A new and literal Trana- 
laiion firom the original lAtin, with 
copious additional Noies, original and 
selected. By James Murdock, D.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. Sheep extra. 

Prideaux'a Connexions: or, the Old 
and New Testaments connected, in 
the History of the Jews and nei^h- 
bourintt Nations, Drom the Declension 
of the Kingdoms of l-rael and Judah 
to the Time of Christ. By Humphrey 
Prideaux, D D. New Edition. In 2 
vols. 8vo. Ma|i» and Engrivinga. 
Sheep extra.— $3 75. 

History of Christianity, fVom the Birth 
of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By Uev. H. 
H. Milman. 

A History of the Churob, (Vom tha ear* 



lieat Ages to the Refbrmation. By 
the Rev. George Waddington, MJk. 
8vo.— ♦! 75. 

Beautiea of the Bible, selected firom the 
Old and New Testaments, with vari- 
ous Remarks and brief Dissertations. 
Desisned for the Vt*e of Schools and 
the Improvement of Youth. By £sn 
Sampson. 18mo. 

KATURAL THKOLOOT. 

Paley*a Natural Theology. With Jlloe- 
trative Notes, by Henry I<ord Brough- 
am, F.R.8., and Sir Charlea Bell, 
K G.H.; FR.S. L. & E. With nu- 
merous Woodcuts. To which are 
added Preliminary Obaervaiions and 
Notes. By Alonzo Potter, D.D. S 
vols. Ifimo. 

On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodnsae 
of God, as manifested in the Adapta- 
tion of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
By the Rev. Thomas Chalroers, D.D., 
I'rofessor of Divinity in the Uuiver^ 
sity of Edinburgh. 12mo. 

The Hand; ite Mechanism and Vital 
Eiidowmenis aa evincing DeaigiL 
By Sir Charles Bell, K.G.fl., F.R.S., 
L. & E. 12mo. 

On Astronomy and General Physica. 
By the Rev. WUliam Whewell, M.A., 
F.R.S. 1^2mo. 

Sacred History of the World, as die- 
played in, the Creation and subse- 
quent EteBte to the Delufe. A^ 



UopM 10 ba pUhwpblr^llr eoiuM- 
ni^Stonio Turner, F.S.i. ) .dk 

llM nuwlary Syitein digplaisd. 11- 
IVMrUillf Iha Ptrfscliuii at Duly 
■nrl ■ Fiunllly of Warld^ By T. ' 
Lllck. I.L.U. iSow. Eoiniilngi.- 



THEOLOGV; ETC. 

HUilary ; ind in Eipliiiailoa cTO* . 
OKI uid N8« T««m«iiu. ^ ito 
K*i. JoOa Bmwn. Wilb i LM tf 



nT Chrtaiin Pallb «id 



iiHnu Dick, LLJ). ISno. 
■Inp, 

. By Rei. Juhn StunnHTOeti 
l.yB».Dii>»l Small. 8« 
rlTscT Emu conneeud oil 
« and Fmthi oT thfl Prota 
piaeopi] Cnurcli in Vir(inL 



Ri'. Boben Itii<>in»n, Est. 
Hiulu.D.D.,*ad RerJowp 
diHe. A.M. A mw Edition, 



ed by file Rei. SuhueI 1 



mei>iiaIli*)iFe».,tTiine. ByF.L. , 
Hawlu. 8vo.— 1[ 76. ' 

Biiiari or tbo Kbit. By the «f. O. 
R. 0I«|. 9 Toll, 13ii». Hap-— 80 

TlK U^ at ClirlK. [n Ibe Wordi > 



■lU beron me Vanni Mea'a Asuu 
■lion or Ouci. 1^ A. B. Jotanami, u 

KvJdirnea oritie Tnitb of Ibe dhitla 
Jtduioo, deriiad rroni ibe men 
Fuiaimenl of Proptiecy. By Rei 
Alan. Kdib. JSmo. 

Vbt Work! or Ibe Rer. Raben Hal 
A.M. Wild a brief Memoir at bi 

In 3 Toi. 



. Piatea.— ai 38. 
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M£DICINE| SURGERY, ETC. 



K By tba Anthor of " 'JTbe Inlhnt Chris- 
. tian*8 First Catechism." In 3 vols. 
, Iteio. £ogravinga.— 94 cents. 

MdeBCM of Christianity; or, Uncle 



Phillp^a Conversations with the Chil« 
dren about the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. ISmo. Engravings. — 86 
cents. 



MEDICINE, SURGERY, ETC. 



The Study of Medicine. By John 
Mason Good, M.D., F.R S. Impro- 
ved from the Author's Manuscripts, 
and by Reference to the latest Ad- 
vances in Physiology, Pathology, and 
Practice. By Samuel Cooper, M.U., 
With Notes, by A. Sidney Doane, 
A.M., M.D. To wbieh is prefixed a 
Sketch of the History of Medicine, 
fh>m its Origin to the Commence- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century. By 
J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S. S vols. 
Svo. Sheep extra.— #5 00. 

Midwifery lUostrated. By J. P. May- 
grier, M.D. Translated (torn the 
Frencb, with Notes, bv A. Sidney 
Doane, A.M., M.D. With 82 Plates. 
8va Fancy muslin. — $4 75 



Surgery Illustrated. Compiled fhim 
the Worksof Cutler, Hind, Velpeau, 
and Blasius. By A. Sidney Doane, 
A.M., M.D. With 52 Plates. 8vo. 
Fancy musUo.— $4 50. 

Aa EkuDfliitary Treatise on Anatomy. 
By A. L. J. Bayhi. Translated from 
Clie flixtb Fkench Edition, by A. Sid- 
ney Dma», AJL, M.D. 18mo.~87 



LpxieoB Medleam ; or. Medical Diction- 
ary. By R. Hooper, M.D. With 
Aaditiono flrom American Authors, 
bySamud Akerly,M.D. 8vo. Sheep 
extra.— #3 00. 

A Dictionary of Practical Surgery. By 
8. Cooper, M.D. With numerous 
Notes and Additions, embracing all 
the principal American- Improve- 
ments. By D. M Reese, M.D. 8vo. 
Sheep extra.— #3 87. 



Elements of the Etiology and Philoso- 
phy of Epidemics. By Joseph Mo- 
ther Smitb, M.D. 8vo.— •! 00. 

A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, ao 
observed in the Duane-street Cholera 
Hospital, New-York, during its Prev- 
alence there in 1834. By P. T. Fer- 
ris. 8vo. Plates.— fl 25. 



Directions for Invigorating and Pro> 
longing Life ; fl»r, the Invalid's Oracle. 
By William Kitchiner, M.D. Impro- 
ved by T. 8. Barrett, MD. 18mo. 
—40 cents. 

The Economy of Health : or, the Stream 
of Human Life Trom the Cradle to the 
Grave. With Reflections, Moral, 
Physical, and Philosophical, on the 
Septennial Phases of Human Exist- 
ence. By James Johnson. 18mo.— 
65 cents. 

The Principlesof Physiology applied to 
the Preservation of Health, and to 
the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental F.dncation. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. 18nio. Engravings. 
— ^50 cents. 

The Philosophy of Living; or, the 
Way to enjoy Life and its Comforts. 
By Caleb Tick nor, A.M., M.D. 18mo. 
Engravings. — 45 cents. 

Animal Mechanism and Physiology; 
being a plain and familiar Exposi- 
tion of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human System. Designed for 
the Use of Families and Schools. 
By John H. Griscom, M.D. 18mo» 
Engravings. — 45 cents. 



FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



The Philosophy of Rbetoric. By George 
Campbell, D.D., F.R.8. A New 
Edition, with the Author's last Addi- 
tions and Corrections.— 91 50. 

A Life of George Washington. In 
Latin Prose. By Francis Glass, 
AM, of Ohio. Edited by J. N. 
Reynolds. 12ma Portrait. — 91 13. 

Inquiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers and the Invostigaiioa of 



Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D., 
F.R.S. With Questions. 18mo.— 45 
cents. 

The Pbiloeoirfiy of the Moral Feelingo. 
By John Abercrombie, M.D., F.R.S. 
With Questions. l8mo.— 40 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. With lUus 
trative Notes, by Henry I.ord Broughr 
am, F.R.S., and Sir Charles Belli 
1LG.H., P.RJB. L. A E. With ta- 
ll 



rO& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



mnvn» Woodcats. To which are 
•dtied, Preliminary Obaervaiiona and 
Nuc«8. By Aloiuo Poller, D.U. 2 
Tuln. 18mo. 

Jl Manual of Concholojry. By T. Wy- 
lU, M.A lllUKiraie«i by 36 Plates, 
containing more liian iwo liumlred 
Tyiwrt drawn Ironi iheNatunU Shell. 
6vo.— $i 7ft. 

Familiar lllustrationa of Natural Thi- 
lo!io|iliy. aeleuted iinncipaliy Ironi 
liauieli'a Chemical Pbilotiopliy. By 
Jamee Ren wick. LL.l>. Ibiiio. En- 
graviiige. 

fflmt Principles or Chemistry ; beinp a 
I'ainiliar Imroduction to the Study of 
thai Science. By rrole»<8or Keiiwick. 
Ibino. Engrav ngs —75 cents 

The Eiemrnis of Geolojry, Tor Popular 
Ut»e; conliiiniiig a DcHcripiion ol the 
GeoiO}:ical Formations and Mineral 
ReMOurces of the United States. Ky 
Charles A. Lee, A.M., M.D. 18ma 
Engravings.— -50 cents. 

The Principles of Physiolofry applied 
to the Preservation of Health, and to 
the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Edu<*ation. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. En1arge<l Edition, 
<with Questions. iSmo.— 90 cents. 

Applications of the Science of Mechan- 
ics to Practical Puriioses. By James 
Renwick. Engravings.— 90 cents. 

Animal Mechanism and Physiolojry; 
being a plain and fsimillar Ex|iosition 
of the Structure and Futictionaof the 

' Human System. Desipied tor the 
Use of Families and Schools. By 



John H. Griscom, M.D. ISnio. En* 
gravings. 

Universal History, fVmn the Creation of 
the World to the Deceaae ol <»eorge 
III., lb3U. B> the lion. Alexander 
FrHuer T)iler and Rev. E. Nares, 
\).D. Edited by an .American. ]o6 
vols. I8mo.~ $2 70. 

American (lisiory. By the Atithor ot 
** American Po|mlar LeNsouM." In 3 
vols l8mo. Engravings.— $1 00. 

The llistory of Greece. By Dr Gtrid- 
sniith. Edited by the Author of 
**Ameiiraii Popular Lessons,'* Jkc. 
18ino. — 4ft cehts. 

The History of Rome. By Dr. Gold* 
smith. Edited by H. W. Herbert, 
Etki. Ibmo.— 46 rents. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
Translated tlrom the trench of M. 
Boucharlat. With Additions and 
Emendations, designed to adapt it to 
the Use of the Cadets of the U. S. 
Military Academy. By EdwanI H. 
Courtenay. 8vo. Sheep.— $2 3ft. 

Cobb's School Books. Including Walk- 
er's Dictionary, Explanatory Arith- 
metic, Nos. 1 and 3, North American 
Reader, &c. 

A Table of Logarithms, of Logarithmic 
Sinea, and a Traverse Table. 12mo. 
— 50 cents. 

*^* Many other works, anitahle fbr me 
as text-hooks, &c., and already large* 
ly introduced In schools and cotleges, 
may be fbund trnder the beads of His- 
tory. Biography, Natural Philoeophy, 
and Natural History. 



anthon's skribs or classical works. 



First Latin Lessons, containing the 
most important Parts of the Grammar 
of the Latin language, together with 
appropriate Exercises in the transla- 
ting and writing of Latin, for the Use 
of Beginners. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. 12mo. 

First Greek Lessons, containing the 
most important Parts of the Grammar 
of the Greek Language, together with 
appropriate Exercises in the transla- 
ting and writing of Greek for the Use 
of Beginners. By Charles Anthun, 
LL.D. 12ino. 

A Grammar of the Greek Langaage, 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 13mo.— 
90 cents. 

Greek Reader. Principally from Ja- 
cobs. With English Notes, critical 
and flotpluiatory^a Iktrical Index to 

Id 



Homer and Anacreon, and a eopioos 
Lexicon. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
12mo.— $1 7S. 

A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges ; 
together with the Choral Scanning of 
the Prometheus Vinctus of iEscby- 
lus, and the Ajax and CEdipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles ; to which are ap- 
pended Remarks on the Indo- Ger- 
manic Analogies. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. 13mo. 

CflBsar's Commentaries on the Gallic 
War; and the First Book of the 
Greek Paraphrase; with English 
Notes, critical and explanatory. Plans 
of Battles, Sieges, die., and Histor- 
ical. Gec^raphical, and Archsologio- 
al Indexes. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. ISoao. Map, Portrait, dec— 
^40. 



NATURAL PHIL0S0PH7. 



Bitkutu jQgvrthiae War nd Conspi* 
ney of Catiline. With an English 
OoBBRMntary, and Geographical and 
Hiacorical Indexes. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. Ninth Edition, correct- 
ed and enlarged. ISmo. Portrait.— 
88 cents. 

Select Orations of Cicero. With Eng- 
lish Notes, critical and explanatory, 
and Historical, Geographical, and 
Legal Indexes. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. A new Edition, with Im- 
provements. 12mo. Portrait.— fl 20. 

The Works of Horace. With English 
Notes, critical and explanatory. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. New Edi- 



tion, with correctkyna tad improrv* 
ments. ISmo.— f 1 7fl. 

A Classical Dictlonarj, eontiining an 
Account of all the Proper Names 
mentioned in Ancient Authors, and 
intended to elucidate all the impor* 
tant Points connected with the Geog> 
raphy, History, Biography, Arch»- 
ology, and Mythology of the Greeks 
and Romans, together with a copious 
Chronological Table, and an Account 
of the Coins, Weights, and MesBures 
of the Ancients, with Tabular Values 
of the same. By Charles Anthon. 
LL.D. 8to.— #4 75. 

A System of Latin Prosody and MetT«. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 19mo. 



ufbam's philosophical works. 



Elements of Mental Philosophy, abridg- 
ed, and designed as a Text-book in 
Academies and High schools. By 
lliomas C. Upham. ISmo.— #1 25. 

Elements of Mental Philosophy ; em- 
bracing the two Departments of the 
Intellect and Sensibilities. By Thos. 
C. Upham, Professor of Mental and 



Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin CoK* 
lege. 8 vols 12mo.— fS 50. 

A Philosophical and Practical Treatise 
on the Will. By Thomas C. Uphaou 
12mo.— f 1 85. 

Outlines of Imperfect and Disordeied 
Mental Action. By Thomas C. Up* 
ham. 18mo.— 49 cents. 



NATURAL FHIIiOSOPHY. 



Ilrst Principles of Chemistry ; bring a 
Amiliar Introduction to the Study of 
that Science. By James Renwick, 
LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. — 75 
cents. 

Cbyniistry applied to Agricultare. By 
M. le Compte ChaptaL With a pre- 
liminary Chapter on the Organiza- 
tion, Structure, Jfcc, of Plants, by 
Sir Humphrey Davy. And an Essay 
on the Usq of Lime as a Manure, by 
M. Puvis ; with Introductory Obser- 
vations to the same, by Professor 
Renwick. Translated and edited by 
Rev. William P. Page. 18mo.— 50 
cpnts. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
Translated flrom the French of M. 
Boucharlat. With Additions and 
Emendations, designed to adapt it to 
the Use. of the Cadets of the U.. S. 
Military Academy. By Edward H. 
Courtenay. 8vo. Sheep. — #2 25. 

miistrations of Mechanics. By Pro- 
fessors Moseley and Renwick. ISma 
Engravings.— 45 cents. 

Celestial Scenery ; or, the Wonders of 
the Planetary System displayed. Il- 
lustrating the Perfections of Ddty 
and a Plurality of Woilds. ByThoa. 

B 



Dick, LL.D. ISmo. Engravings.— 
45 cents, 
raters on Natural Ma^c. Addressed 
to Sir Walter Scott. By Sir D. Brew* 
ster. 18mo. Engravings. 

Familiar Illustrations of Natural Phi- 
losophy. Selected principally ftom 
Daniell's Chemical Philosophy. By 
James Renwick, LL.D. 18mo. En* 
gravings. 

On Astronomy and General Physics. 
By the Rev. William Whewell, M. A., 
F.R.S. 12mo.— 50 cents 

Applications of the Science of Mechan- 
ics to practical Purposes. By JanMM 
Renwick, LL.D. 18roo. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. — 90 cents. 

The Earth : its Physical Condition and 
most Remarkable Phenomena. By 
W. Mulllnger Higgbia. 18mo. En- 
gravings. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the Study 
of Natural Philosophy. By John 
Frederic William Berschel, AM., 
dec. ]2ma 

The ffidereal Heavens, and other Sub- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as 
Illustrative of the Character of the 
Deity, and an Infinity of Worlds. 
By Thomas Dick, IiI«.D. lemo 
Bngravlnfls. 
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POETRT) AND THE DRAMA. 



Letters of Eakr on different Subjects 
of Natural Philosophy. Addnnsed 
to a German Princess. Translated 
by Hunter. With Notes, and a Life 
of Euler, by Sir David Brewster ; 



with Additional Notes, by John Gris* 
com, LL.D. With a Glossary of 
Scientific Terms. 2yo18.18iiio. En- 
grarings. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



fhe Book of Nature. By John Mason 
Good, M.D., F.R.S. To which is 
now prefixed, a Sketch of the Au- 
thor's Life. 8vo. Sheep extra.— 
$1 25. 

Natond History of Birds ; their Archi- 
tecture, Habits, 4cc. ]8mo. With 
EngravingSL 

Natural History of Quadrupeds. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

A Manual of Conchology, according to 
the System laid down by Lamarck, 
With the late Improvements by De 
Blainville. Exemplified and arran- 
ged for the Use of Students. By 
Thomas Wyatt, M.A. Illustrated by 
thirty-six ^ Plates, containing more 
than two Hundred Types drawn from 
the Natural Shell. Svo.— $2 75. 

The same Work, with coloured Plates. 

— $8 00. 

The Hand ; its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Design. 
By Sir ChaHes Bell, K.G.H., F.R.S. 
L. &, E. 12mo. — 60 cents. 

Vegetable Substances used for the Food 
of Man. 18mo. Engravings.— 45 
cenid. 



The Natural History of Insects. S volf. 
l8mo. Engravings.— 90 cents. 

A Popular Guide to the Observation ot 
Nature ; or, Hints of Inducement to 
the Study of Natural Productions and 
Appearances, in their Connexions and 
Relations. By Robert Mudie. ISmo. 
Engravings. 

The Elephant as he exists in a Wild 
State, and as he has been made sub- 
servient, in Peace and in War, to th« 
Purposes of Man. 18mo. Numerous 
Engravings. 

The Elements of Geology, (br popular 
Use ; containing a Dmcription of the 
Geological Formations and Mineral 
Resources of the United States.- By 
Chariea A. Lee, M.D. 18aio.— 50 
cents. 

Natural History; or, Uncle Philip's 
Conversations with the Children 
about Tools and Trades among the 
Inferior Animals. 18mo. With Il- 
lustrative Engravings. • 

The American Forest ; or, tJncIe Phil- 
ip's Conversations with the Children 
about the Trees of America. 18mo. 
Numerous Engravings. 



POETRY^ AND THE DRAMA. 



Pocahontas, and other 
Mrs. L. H. Sigowrney. 

Fowhatan. A Metrical Romance. 
Seba Smith. 12mo. 



Poems. By 
By 



The Dramatic Works and Poems of 
William Shakspeare. With Notes, 

' original and selected, and introduc- 
tory Remarks to each Play, bv Sam- 
uel Weller Singer, F.S.A.,ana a Life 
of the Poet, by Charles Symmons, 
D.D. Complete in one volume, 6vo. 
Numerous Engravings. Sheep extra. 
— #3 50. Bound in 2 vols., 93 75. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shak- 
speare, with the Corrections and Il- 
lustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Stee- 
▼ens, and others. Revised "by Isaac 
Beed, Esq. 6 vols, crown 8vo. With 
a Portrait and other Engravings. 
Fancy muslin.— f 6 50. 
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Poems, by William Cullen Bryant. 
New Edition, enlarged. I2mo. With 
a Vignette. Fancy mnsUn. — $1 13. 

The same Work, fkncy ranslin, gilt 
edges.— $1 25. 

The same Work, bound in oik, ^It 
edges.— fl 87. 

Popms, by Fitz-Greene Halleck. Novr 
first collected. 12mo. Vignette. 

Fanny, with other Poems. By Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. 12mo. With a 
Vignette.— fl 13. 

Selections from American Poets. By 
W. C. Bryant. 18mo. 

Selections fh>m British Poets. By Fltx- 
Greene Halleck. 2 vols. 18mo.— 90 
cents. 

Velasco. A Tragedy, in five Acts. 
By Epes Sargsat. 19mo. 



1^ n»ym al Philip MiHinfer. hi ) 

Toll. lama. Pannil,— SI M. 
Thd Dntiurlc Woiki or John I^ird. 

Wilh NDi«,cjliiciilHnde>jfluia1ory. 

% TDlB, JSina.— «s oenia. 
Tho »<»!• of E«e, nnd Mber Pnnni, 

BT f*""* f ' B™Hu iihI Mil? E. 

TbF DDom of DeT(ir((Hl, ■ Meln-Dnnn. 
t^-j. By air Wiliei Scoll. ISmo, 

IHW tnuIUn] by 

.. „ . rwrgln by SofUvby, 

■nd lUc fniid by Urydni. 3 loli. 

iR>k1i;Iiu. TnnBlaled by Iba Drr, X 

Bopboclca. TnnalilM br Thnmii 
FranrkliB, D.D. lima. Ponnii.- 

Foticr.H.A, 3 iDlg, ISmo. tVirtniU, 
-•I 30. 

Bonn. Tmmilsial by Philip PrtivciB, 
D.D. Wilhm- ■" '— 

Pope, Addiwn, 

Ac, nnd by mre oFlbe nuHl'aniiHiil 
Foei* oflbs imsmt dsy. And 
PhKdflH. With llw Appenilli gC Qn- 
dlua. TnuisliuiJ hy ChrlHoi))!^ 
Bin>r),&.H. aToti.lSnui. Fonnlt. 



HISCELLANEOUS. 

Orld. Tnnilaled bf Drrfca, taiL 
Conjieie, Addiaon. ud wMn.^ 



With an Appendix, conulnlui Imlu- 
tlona nrUie Third and Tamil SallrML 
by Dr. SainiiBl Jabnun. A nd 
PereHw. TnQalBHd hy <he Rl. Bio. 



Hlchalieu ; or, Iho Conapiniey. APtay. 

Willi HiBorir.1 OdM. By air B. 

Lyiion flulwer. ISmo. 
Thfl Lilly or Ljona. A Play. BySli 

The Rabel. mi (Htm Tslet. By Hr 

Tbe BilmeH Twins. A Salirieal Til* 
orihBTIni«.*c By Sir E, Lyltga 



"esii 



E. LyIlOQ fiElmr. 
«. A Play. By O. 



HISCELLANEOUS. 



The FhiloKiphicIIEinpanir: 
FilM P«li!on.' Dnliu 

CtHittu-Ay. la Ike Uaual »««. 

ne WoAi or Janpk Addlisn. C 
frielff 111 3 Toll. 8to. embndinc *' 
AMeUior.'' rertnU. Bh«p ei 
— UN. 

The Worka of Honry Muh<oil«, ] 



inHiironl. S.ola.STo. ronnil. 



TtiB WoVka or CI 



Hoiai PklloKpiiy in BowdoUi C 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



on the WiU. By rhomas C. Upliam. 

ISmo. 
Otttlines of Impeifoct and Disordered 

Mental Action. ISmo. 
Tbe Parmer's Inatructer ; eonaiating of 

Essays, Practical Directions, and 

Hints fbr the Manaaement of tbe 

Farm and the Garden. By Jeaae 

Buel, Esq. S Toia. 18mo. 

A Treatise on Agriculture ; compriaing 
a concise History of its Origin and 
Progress; the present Condiiion of 
the Art abroad and at Home, and the 
Theory and Practice of Husbandry. 
To which ia added, a Disaertatioo on 
tbe Kitchen and Fruit Garden. By 
Gen. John Armstrong. With Notes 
by Jesse Buel. 18ma 

American Uuabandry; being a seriea 
' of Esaays, dec, designed for its Im- 

{>rovement, compiled principally from 
' The Cultivator" and " Tbe Genesee 
Farmer," with Notes and Additions 
by Willis Gayloid and Luther Tuck- 
er, Editors of" The CultiTator," fcc. 
SyoIs. 18ma EngraTinga. 

JUgic Researches; comprising Inqui- 
res respecting (he Mental Character- 
istics of the North American Indians. 
First Series. Indian Tales and La* 

{ends. By Henry JRowe Schoolcrafi. 
vols. 12mo. 

Infantry Tactics ; or, Rules for the Ex- 
ercise and MancBUvres of tbe United 
States' Infantry. New Edition. By 
Major-general Scott, U. S. Army. 
(Published by Authority.] 3 vola. 
ISmo. Piatea. 

The Fairy Book. I6mo. Illustrated 
with 81 Woodcuta by Adams. Fancy 
muslin, gilt edges. 

Georgia Scenes. New Edition. With 
original lllustratioua. ISmo. 90 
ceuts. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 
With a Biographical Account of De 
Foe. Illustrated with fifty charac- 
teristic Engravings by Adams. 12nio. 
Fancy muslin. 

A new Hieroglyphical Bible, with 400 
Cuts, by Adams. 16mo. — ^70 cents. 

TThe Pilgrim's Progress. With a Life 
of Buiiyan, by Robert Southey, LL.D. 
New and beautiful Edition, aplen- 
didly illustrated with 50 Engravings 
by Adams, and elegantly bound. 
12mo. 

The Life of Chriat, in the Words of the 
Evangelists. A complete Harmony 
of the Gospel History of our SaTloiur. 
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Small 4to. With 30 EngniTlngs «l 
Wood, by Adams. 

BTenings at Home; or, tbe JuTenils 
Budget opened. By Dr. Aikin and 
Mrs. Barbauld. Small 4to. With 
34 Engravings on Wood. 

Essava on the Princifries of Morality, 
and on the private and political Rights 
and OUigationa of Mankind. By 
Jonathan Dymond.- With a Prefliee^ 
by tbe Rev. George Bosh, M.A. Svo. 
F^ncy muslin. 

The Percy Anecdotes. Revised Edi- 
tion. To which is added, a raluable 
Collection of American Anecdotes, 
original and selected. Svo. For 
traits. Sheep extra. 

English Synonymes. With copious Il- 
lustrations and Rxplanalions, drawn 
(torn the best Writers. By George 
Crabb, MA. Svo. Sheep. 

Selections flrom the Spectator : embra* 
ting the most interesting Papers by 
A ddistm, Steele, and ochera. S vols. 
ISmo 

Political Economy. Its Objects stated 
and explained, and ita Principlea tk' 
miliarly and practically illustrated. 
By Rev. Dr. Potter. ISmo.— 50 
cents. 

Counsels to Tovng Men on the Forma- 
tion of Character, and the Principles 
which lead to Success and Happiness 
in Life ; bemg Addresses prioeipally 
delivered at tbe Anniversary Com- 
mencements in Union College. By 
Eliphalet Nott, D.D., President of 
Union College. ISmo. 

The Pleasures and Advantagea of Sci- 
ence. By Lord Brougham, Professor 
Sedgwick, Gulian C. Verplanck, and 
Rev. Dr. Potter. ISmo. 

The Family Instmcter; or, a Manml 
of the Duties, dec., of Domestic lifb. 
By a Parent. ISmo. 

Anecdotes, Literary, Moral, Religions, 
and Miscellaneous. Compiled by tbe 
Rev. Measrs. Hoes and Way. Svo. 
Sheep. 

The Worka of Lord Chesterfield, ineln* 
ding his Letters to his Son. With a 
Life of the Author. Svo. 

Literary Remaina of the late Henry 
Neele. Svo. 

Public and Private Economy. Blustra- 
ted by Observations made in Europe 
in 1836-7. By Theodore Sedgwick. 
In three Parte. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Writings of Robert C. Sanda, ta 
Proas and Veraa. With a Meoiairal 



HIECBLLANEOCS. 
. S lat. Bn, Fonnlt. 



Mliduun Uiieon oCtbe EnglUb Lui- 
fuiga. By l.ymui Cobb. iSini.— 

L«lcnutT«n[ Ladli*. B;Mn 
H. eigwrnoy. TUnl Ediiioii, 



Tbc Bon of ■ Oonloi. 



Kf i.. B. Jobnna. 8io. 

ByH.L.Bul'wcr.Egt'.H.P. 1 
lamo. 
Bng^iind and itia Engliib. Byf 



Power*, «nil [he In<n«l(iiilan of 
Trulti. ByJabaAbercrambMiM.D., 

ne FhllHophy of ths Monl FmIIii|«. 
By John AtercmmUe, H.U.. F.R.S. 
Wim auHUom. ISnw. 



Ac. By Jun« HoitLKOUivry. 



On Ihe ImptTTFinnil of Sscltljr by ibs 
IliffiuiionorKni>wl.d(e. ByVbamu 
INek,L.LJ> ISmk BapmBO^ 



liK Ontlofis tniulaled hf 
Ibe Offlco* byCockman.ud 
and L^iua by HelauHb. I 



B. ThiicliK, 



llluilnilian of Ibe (fnil pll,'itlpl«, of 



. By Mn. HoOiDd. 



By Mn. HoOuid. 
Diary af ■ Phyilcli 
The Clsrgjrmin'* Orplun «Bd oUur 

IB. 

ilu|iu. iSniiL Engnrlng^— U 
ncle Fhillpl ConreMtlana niih itia 

Tbe Ldlen of Iha Brillih Spr- Bt 
'"■'llam Win, Ehi. To which la 
Ijed.a Bloiranhnal ("■—■■ -'■■- 
Mi. lamo. Yonnli 



iTeandLelLiTe. By Hisa 3ed(wlck. 

Lon Totan for Childiad. By Uaa 

oriM for Yoont Ferwuu. By MM 
Bedgwick. ISmo. 
Tbo Lady or Iha Uaiui. By Hn 
BliarwiMd. ^ ToU. llDW. 

n 



FAMILY LIBRARY^ 



Boxobel. By Mn. Sherwood. 3 roI«. 
ISmo. 

Frank. By Mias Edgeworth. ISmo.— 
90 cents. 

Bosamond; and otber Stories. By 
Miss Edgeworth. 12nio. 

Barry and Lucy. By Miss Fdgewortb. 
S vols. 12ino. 

The Parent's Assistant. By BGss 
"^ EdgewOTtb. ISmo.— 90 eenis. 

Scenes in our Parish. By a '* Coantry 
I^urson's" Daughter. ISmo. — 55 
cents. 

tngland and America. A Comparison 
of the Social and Political State of 
both Nations. 8vo. 

Vo Fiction: a Narrative founded on 
Recent and Interesting Facts. By 
the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. New 
Edition. 12nio. 

Variba ; a Memorial of an only and be- 
Ipved Sister. By the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, Author of "No Fiction." 
ISmo. 

The Mechanic. By Rot. C. B. Tayler. 

I8ma 

The District School. By J. O. Tftylor. 
]2mo. >■ 

Inters to Ada. By the Rer. Dr. FiM. 
18ma 



Letters of J. Downing, Mirior, Down- 
ingville Militia, Second Brigade, to 
his Old Friend Mr. Dwight, of the 
New-Tork Daily Advertiser. 18mo. 

Engravings. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions ts 
Young Married Ladies on the Man- 
agement of their Hoasebcrtds, and 
the Regulation of their Conduct in 
the various Relations and Duties of 
Married Lif^. By Mrs. W. Parkes. 
With Improvements. I2mo. — 75 
cents. 

Zion's Songster. Compiled by Rev. 
Thomas Mason. 48ino. 

The CooVs Oracle and Housekeeper's 
Manual. Containing Receipts for 
Cookery, and Directions for Carving. 
With a Complete System of Cookery 
for Catholic Families. By Willism 
Kitchiner, M.D. 12mo. 

Modem American CtxAerj, With a 
list of Family Medical Receipts, and 
a Taluabte Bliscellany. By Miss P. 
Smith. lOino. 

Discourses and Addresses on Subjects 
of American History, Arts. aiMl Lit- 
erature. By Gulian C. Veiplanck. 
ISnno 

The Note-book of a Country Clergy- 
man. ISmo.- 



FAMILY lilBRART. 

AbandaBtty Hlntnted bf Maps, Fortniti, vtd other Engmviiigi on itsffl, eopper, and wood. 
Bound QiufonBlx, bat each woric told wparatelx. 



Kbs. 1, S, 3. The History of the Jews. 

By the Rev. H. H. Milroan. 
4, 5. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 

By J. 6. IxKkhart, Esq. 
6. Tbe Lilb of Nelson. By Robert 

Soutbey, LL.D. 
. Tbe Life and Actions of Alexander 

the Great. By the Rev. J. Williams. 
45 cents. 
S, 74. Tbe Natural History of Insects. 

— 90 cents. 

9. The Life of Lord Byron. By John 
Gait, Esq. 

10. Tbe Lifb of Mohammed. By the 
Rev. George Busb. « 

11. Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart.— 
40 cents. 

19. 13. History of the Bible. By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

14. Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in the Polar Seas and Regions^ 
By Professors Leslie and Jameson, 
■nd Hugh Murray^ EmL,*^ 
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15. Life and Times of George the 
Fourth. By the Rev. George Croly^ 
—45 cents. 

16. NsrratiVe of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in AfVica. By Professor Jame- 
son, and James Wilson and Hugh 
Murrey, Esqrs. 

17f 18, 19, 66, 67. Lives of the most em- 
inent Painters and Sculptors. By 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. 

20. History of ChiYslry and the Cru- 
sades. By G. P. R. James,. Esq.— 45 
cents. 

SI, 22. Lifb of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
By H. G. Bell, Esq. 

23. A View of Ancient and Modem 
Egypt. By the Rev. M. RusseU, 
LLP. 

24. History of Poland. By James 
Fletcher, Esq, 

25. Festivals, Games, and Amusements. 
By Horatio Smith, Esq. 

86. Life of Sir Isaac Newtoa. By Sir 
David Bn wster, K3*« 4o. 



FAMILY LIBRARY. 



97. Palestine, or the Holy Land. By 

the Her. M. Russell, LLO. — 45 

cents. 
18. Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 

By John i3. Memes, LL D. 
29. The Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

—45 cents. 
to. Lives and Voyages of Drake, CaT* 

endish, and Dampier. 
31. Description of Pitcaim^s Island and 

its Inhabitants ; with an Account of 

Ahe Mutiny of the Ship Bounty, dec. 

By J. Barrow, Esq. 
32,7*i,84. Sacred History of the World, 

as displayed in the Creation and 

subsequent Events to the Deluge. 

By Sharon Turner, F.8.A. 
13, 34. Memoirs of Celebrated Female 

Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jameson.— 80 

cents. 
15, 36. Journal of an Expedition to ex* 

plore the Course and Termination of 

the Niger. By Richard and John 

Lander.— 90 cents. 

17. Inquiries concerning the Intellectnal 
Powers and the Inveatigation of 
Truth.r By John Abercrombie.— 45 
cents. 

18, 39, 40. Lives of Celebrated Trav* 
ellers. By J. A. St. John. 

41, 43. Life of Frederic the Second, 
King of Prossia. By Lord Dover- 
DC cents. 

43, 44. Sketches fVom Venetian History. 
By the Rev. E. Smedley, M.A.— 90 
cents. 

45, 46. Indian Biography ; or, an His* 
torical Account ef those Individuals 
who have been distinguished among 
the North American Natives as Ora- 
tors, Warriors, Statesmen, and other 
remarkable Characters. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq. 

47, 48. 49. Historical and Descriptive 
Account ef British India. By Hugh 
Murray, Esq., James Wilson, Esq., 
R. K. GrsvUle, LL.D., Whitelaw 
Ainslie. M.D., William Rhind, Esq., 
Professor Jameson, Professor Wal> 
lace, and Captain Clarence Dalrim- 
ple. 

60. Letters en Natural Magie. By Dr. 

D Mj| uf |af as|P 

51, 59. History of Ireland. By W. C. 

Taylor, Esq. 
fS. Historical View of the Progress of 

Discovery on the Northern Coasts of 

North America. By P. F. Tytler, 

Esq. 
54. The Travels and Researches of 

Alexander Von Humboldt. By W. 

Maegillivrsy, A.M 
65, 56. Letters of Euler on Different 

Subjects of Natural Philosophy. 

TrusUtodbyHoatar. WitkUtHm, 



dec, by Sir David Brewster and JcJm 
Griscom, LL. D. 

57. A Popular Guide to the ObservatUm 
of Nature. By K. Mudie. 

58. The Philosophy of the Moral Feel- 
ings. By J. Abercrombie. — 40 ceiita. 

59. On the Improvement of Society by 
the Diffusion ot' Knowledge. By 
Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

60. History of Charlemagne. By G. 
P. R. James, Esq. 

61. Nubia and Abyssinia. By the Ren 
M. KusseU, LL.D 

63, 63. Life of Oliver Cromwell. By 
the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D.— 90 
cents. 

64. Lectures on General Literature, 
Poetry, dec. By James Montgomery. 

65. Memoir of the Lifb of Peter tlM 
Great. By J. Barrow, Esq. 

66, 67. The Lives of the most emineaC 
Painters and Sculptors. By AlUn 
Cunningham. 3d Series. 

68, 69. The History of Arabia. By An- 
drew Crichton. 

70. Historical and Descriptive Account 
of Persia. By James B. Fraser, Eaq^ 
— 45 cents. 

71. The Principles of Physiology ap- 
plied to the Preservation of Health, 
and to the Improvement of Physical 
and Mental Education. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. 

73. Sacred History of the WorM. By 
S. Tumor, F.S.A. Vol.9. 

73. Hiatory and Present Condition of 
the Barbarv States. By the Rev. M. 
Russell, LLD. 

74. The Natural History of InoeeCa. 
Vol. 3. 

75, 76. A Life of Washington. By X 
K. Paulding, Esq. 

77. The Philosophy of Living. By Ca- 
leb Ticknor, A.M. 

78. The Earth : its Physical Condition 
and most remarkable Phenomena* 
By W. M. Hlggins. 

79. A Compendious History of Italy. 
Translated by N. Greene. 

80, 81. The Chinese. By John Francia 

Davis, F.R.S. 
83. Historical Account of the Cireun- 

navigation of the Globe, dec. 

83. Celestial Scenery ; or, the Wonders 
of the Planetary System displayed. 
By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

84. Satfred History of the World. By 
S. Turner, F.S.A. Vol. 3. 

85. Animal Mechanism and Physiolofy. 
By John H. Griscom, M.D. — 4ft 
cents. 

86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91. Universal History. 
By the Hon. Alexander Fraaar Tyt- 
lar and Bav. B. Narea. 
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CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



n, 03. TlM Llfo and Woika of Dr. 
Franklin. 

94, 05. The Purenit ofKoowIedge ande** 
DifflcultiM; its Plttasores and Re- 
wards. 

9107. Paley's Natural Theology. With 
Notes, &e., by Henry Lord Brought 
am, Sir Charles Bell, and k. Potter, 
D.D. 

9S. Natural History of Birds; thair 
Architecture, Habits, Ac. 

99. The Sidereal Heavemi. and other 
Subjects connected with Astronomy. 
By Thomaa Dick, LL.D. 

100. Outlines of ImperTect and Disor- 
dered Mental Action. By Professor 
Upham. 

101. 100. Historical and Descriptive 
Account of British America. By 
Hugh Murray, F.R.8.B. 

103. Outline History of the Fine Arts. 

By Benson J. Loesing. 
10ft. Natural History of Quadrupeds. 

— 45 eents. 
105. Lifb and Travels of Mungo Park. 

— 45 cents. 
100. Two Yeara before the Mast. By 

R. H. Dana, Jr. 
107, 108. Voyages for the Discovery of 

a Northwest Passage IVora the Atlan* 

tic to the Pacific dee. By Sir W. E. 

Parry, Cape. R.N., F.R.8. 
100, 110. Life and Works of Dr. John- 
son, ^y the Rev. Wm. P. Page.— 

00 cents. 
Ill Selections fW>m American Poets. 

By W. C. Bryant 
119, 113. Selections fVom British Poets. 

By Fitt-Greene Halleck. 
114, 115, 116, 117, 118. History of Lng- 

land. By Thomas Keighiley. 



110, 190. History of the Unlt«<d Stales. 
By the Hon. 8. Hale. (An original 
work, written expressly for this Li- 
brary.) 

131, 129. The Lilb and Works of Dr. 
Oliver Goldsnuth. By Washingtoa 
Irving. 

19S. 124. Diitingoiirtiad Men «f Modem 
Times. 

199. Life of De Witt Clinton. By 
James Ren wick. LL.D. 

126, 197. Life of Ckimroodore Oliver H. 
Perry. By Lieut. A. Slidell Maeken* 
ale. 

128. Life and Adventures of Bmee, the 
Aflrican Traveller. By Major Sir 
Francis B. Hesd. 

190. iJves of John Jay and Alexander 
Hamilton. By James Reawiek.— 45 
cents. 

ISO. llie Martyra of Science ; or, the 
Lives of Galileo, Tyeho Brahe, and 
Kepler. By Sir David Brewster, 

. K.H. 18ma 

131. An Historical and Descriptive ibe- 
count of Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Faroe Islands. ISma Maps and 
Ensravings. 

182. Mannere and Customs of the Jap> 
anese, in the Nineteenth Centary. 
From the Accounts of recent Dutch 
Residents in Japan, and (torn the 
German Work of DR. PH. FR. Von 
Siebold. 18mo.— 45 cents. 

133. History of Connecticut. By The- 
odore Dwight, Jr. ISnno. 45 cents. 

194, 135. Ruins of Ancient Cities ; with 
€leneral and Particuinr Accounts of 
their Rise, Fall, and |n«aeat Condi- 
tion. By CiMu-les Bucke. 9 vols. 
18mo. 



CLASSICAL lilBRART. 

With Fortniti an itad. Bound nnitormly, tot aaeh work toVl tepuaidy. 



Nos. 1, 9. Xenophon. (Anabasis, 
translated by Edward Spelman, Esq., 
Cyrop«dia, by the Hon. M. A. Coop- 
er.) 

9, 4. The Orations of Demosthenes. 
Translated by Thomas Lelandi D.D. 
•~85 cents. 

5. Sallust. Translated by William 
Rose, M.A. 

9, 7. C«sar. Translated by William 
Duncan. 

8|9. 10. Cicero. The Orations trans- 
lated by Duncan, the Offices by Cock- 
man, and the Cato and Lelius by 
Melrooth. 

11, 12. VirjEll. The Eclogues transla- 
ted by Wrangham, the Oeorgics by 
Botbeby, and the JEnaid by DrydiS. 
'^-OOesfita. 



13. JBsetaylus. Translated by tba Rsv. 
R. Potter, M.A. 

14. Sophocles. Translated by Thomu 
Francklin, D.D. 

15. 16, 17. Euripides. Tranalated by 
the Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 

18. 19. Horace, 'ihranalated by Philip 
Francis, D.D. With an Appendix, 
containing Tranalationa of variotts 
Odes, dec, by Ben Jonson, Cowley, 
Milton, Dryden, &e. And 

Phasdrus. With the Appendix of Gu- 
dius. Translated by Chnatopher 
Smart, A.M. 

20, 21. Ovid. Translated by Drydso, 
Pope, Congreve, Addison, and ocbns. 
—00 cents. 

91, 93. Thucydidaa. T^raoslalad b7 
WUUMiainitk»AJL 



NOVELS^ TALES, ETC. 



94. 25, 26, S7, 28. Livy. Tituislated by 

George Baker, A.M. 
S9, ao, 31. Herodotus. Translated by 

tbe Rev. Wiliiam Beloe. 
S2, 33, 34. Homer. Translated by 

Alexander Pope, £i)q. 
36. Juvenal. Translated by C%ariM 

Badham, M.D., FJLd. And 



PbTslns. Translated by the Rt. Hon. 

6ir W. Drummond. 
36. Pindar. Translated by the Rer. C. 

A. Wheelwright. And 
Anacreoii. Translated by 

Bourne, liaq. 



BOYS' AND GIRLS' LIBRARY. 

Oloilnted by niuneroai EngnTiagB. Bonad imifonnix, bnt Mdk work aold ■qnimtd/. 



No. 1. Lives of the Apostles and Early 
Martyrs of tbe Church. 

S, 3. Tbe Swiss Family Robinson ; or, 
Adventures of a Father and Mother 
and Four Sons on a Desert Island. — 
63 cents. 

4| 13, 18. Sunday Evenings. By the 
Author of '*The Infknt Christian's 
First Catechism." 

ft. The Son oT a Geoitis. By Mrs. Bor- 
land. 

6u Natural History. By Uncle Philip. 
— 35 cents. 

7, 8. Indian Traits. By B. B. Thatch- 
er, F«q. 

9, 10, 1 1. Tales (h)m American History 
By the Author of "American Popu- 
lar Lessons." 

13. The Young Crusoe ; or, the Ship- 
wrecked Boy. By Mrs. Holland. — 
31 cents. 

14. Perils of the Sea ; being Authentic 
Narratives or Remarkable and Affect- 
ing Disasters upon the Deep.— 3ft 
cents. 

15. Sketches of tbe Lives of Distin- 
guished Females. By an American 
Lady. 



16. Caroline Westerley ; or, the Young 
Traveller flrom Ohio. By Mrs. 
Phelps (formerly Mrs. Lincoln.)— IS 
cents. 

17. The Clergyman's Orphan, and other 
Tales. By a Clergyman. 

19. The Ornaments Discovered. By 
Mrs. Hughs. 

20. Evidences of Christianity. By 
Uncle Philip. 

21. History of Virginia. By Uocto 
Philip. 

22. The American Forest By Uneto 
Philip. 

23,24. History of New-York. ByUA* 
ele Philip. 

25. Tales of the American RevolnthML 
By B. B. I'hatcber. 

26, 27. The Whale-fishery and Htm 
Polar Seas. By Uncle PhiUp.— 70 
cents. 

28. History of Lost Greenland. By 

Uncle Philip. 
29,30. History of Massachusetts. By 

Uncle Philip. 
31,32. Histoty of New-Hampshire. By 

Uncle Philip. 



NOVELS, TALES, ETC. 

MISS KDOK worth's WORKS, 16 vols. 12mo. 



Vol. 1. Castle Rackrent.— Essay on 
Irish Bulls.— Essay on Self-Justifica- 
tion.— The Prussian Vase.— The 
Good Aunt. 

Vol. II. Angelina.— The Good French 
Governess.— Mademoiselle Panache. 
—The Knapsack. — Lame Jervas.— 
The Will.— Out of Debt out of Dan- 
ger.— The Limerick Gloves. — ^The 
Lottery. — Rosanna. 

Vol. IIL Murad the Unlucky.— The 
Manufacturers. — Ennui.— The Con- 
trast.— The Grateful Negro.— To- 
morrow.— The Dun. 

Vol. IV. Manoeuvring. — Almeria. — 
Vivian, 

Vol. V. The Absentee. — Madame da 
Fleury.— Emily de Coulang es.— The 
Modern Griseraa. 



Vol. VL Belinda. 

Vol. VII. Leonora. — Letters on Femato 

Education.— Patronage. 
Vol. VIII. Patronage.— Comis Drtmn^ 

Vol. IX. Harrington.— Thoughts oa 

Bores.— Ormond. 
Vol. X. Helen. 

*l^* The above ^an be had separatdy 
or in sets. 
Practical Education. By Richard Lor* 

ell Edge worth and Maria Edgewortb. 

12mo. 
Frank. 12mo. 
Rosamond ; and other Stories. ISkno. 

— 90 cents. 
Harry and Luey. 2vols. 12mo. 
Hm Parent** Aiiistant. 



K 



N0TEL9, TALBSy StC. 



UMM, mneRwooD'a works, 15 toUi. ISmo. 



V«l. L Tbe History of Henry MUoer, 
parts t. II , III. 

Vol. II. Fairebild Family.— Orphans of 
Normandy.— The Lauer Amys.— 85 
/• cents. 

Vol. III. Little Henry and his Bearer- 
Lucy and her Dhaye.— Memoirs of 
Sergeant Dale, his Daughter and ttis 
Ori^uui Alary.— Susan Gfty.— Liiey 
Clare.— Hedge of TiNNms.— TIm Hs- 
. ea|>tured Negro.— SasMoali ; or, Um 
Three Guardians.— Thsophlliit and 
Sophia.— A bdallah, tto JfTnlMf of 
Bagdad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilgrim. — The 
Broken Hyacinth.— The uttie Wood- 
man.— The Babes in the Wood of the 
New World.— Clara Stephens.— The 
Golden Clew.— Katharine Seward.- 
Mary Anne.— The Iron Cage.— The 
Uult Beggars. 

ViL V. The lnfknt*s Progress.— The 
Flowsrs of the Forest.— Juliana Oak- 
ky.r— Brmiua.- Emancipation. — 85 
MOta. 

Tdl. VL Th« Little Female Academy. 
—The Little Momiere.— The Stran- 

{;erat Home.— Pi re la Chaise.- Bug- 
ish Mary.— My Uncle Timothy.— b5 
cents. 

Vol. VII. The Nun.— Intimate Friends. 
— My Aunt Kate. — Emmeline. — 
Obedience. — The Gipsy Babes.- 
The Basket-maker. — The Butterfiy. 
— Alune. — Procrastination. — The 
Mourning Queen. 

Vol. VIU. Victoria. — Artoomund. — 



The Birthday Present.— The Emmd 
Boy.— The Orphan Boy.— The Tw« 
SiMters. — Julian Percival. — Edward 
Mansfleld. — The Infirmary. — Mrs. 
Catharine Crawley. — Joan ; or. 
Trustworthy. — The Young Forester, 
— ^Tbe Bitter Sweet.— Common Er- 
rors. 

Vols. IX., X., XI., and XH. The Lady 
of the Manor.— $3 40. 

Vol. XIU. The Mail-coach.— My Three 
Uncles.— The Old Lady's Complainu 
—The Honrs of infancy.— The Shep* 
herd's Fountain. — Eronomy.-»*^ Hat 
Age.*— Old Things and New Thinga. 
—The Swiss Cottage. — Obstinacy 
Punished. —The Infant's Grave.-* 
The Fatber'a Eye.— The Rod Book, 
— Dudley Castle. — The Happy 
Grandmother.— The Blessed Family. 
—My Godmother.- The UseAil Lit- 
tle Girl. — Caroline Mordaunt.— Lo 
Fevre.— The Penny Ti act.— The Pot- 
ters' Common.— The China Maiiufiio- 
tory.— Emily and her Brothers.— 85 
cents. 

Vol. XIV. The Monk of Cimiis.- The 
Rosary; or, Rosie of Montreux.— 
"Die Roman Baths.— Saint HospieiL 
—The Violet Leaf.— The CoiiTont of 
St. fnair. 

Vol. XV. The History of Henry Manor, 
part IV.— Sabbaths on the Continent. 
—The Idler. 

*^^* The above can be had in sets or 
in separate volumes. 

Roxobel. 3 vols. 18mo. 



BnLwiR*a WORKS. 19roo. 



Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman. 3 voli). 

The Disowned. A Tale. S vols.— 55 
cents. 

Devereux. S vols. 

Paul Clifford. A Tale. S vols. 

Eugene Aram. 9 vols. 

The Last Days of Pompeii.— 45 cents. 

The SludAit; a Series of Papers. 8 

TOlS. 

Stensit the Last of the Tribanes.— 45 

oonta. 
Bmest Maltravers. 2 vols. 
Alice ; or, the Mysteries. S vols.— 00 

cents. 
Godolpbin. S vols. 
Night and Morning. 3 vols. 
The abov(i in 3 vols. 8vo. 
The same in 34 vols., in aheep. 



The same, esch work In one volwM. 

in handsome muslin, gilt titles, with 

platea. 
Calderon, the Conrtler.— 10 cents. 
Leila; or, the Siege of Gronada.-i-0O 

centa 
Falkland. A Tale. 
The Pilgrims of the Rhino. 
The Rebel, and other Tales. 
The Siamese Twins ; a Satljieal Tde 

ofthe Times, dee. 
Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy. A Play. 

With Historical Odes. 
The Lady of Lyons. A Play.— 40 cents. 
The Sea-Captain ; or, the Birthright. 

A Plttv. 
England and this English. % vols.— M 

cents. 
Athens ; its Rise and Fall. % vols.— 



P4VLDINO'S WORKS. 18mO. 

Balmagondi; or, the Whim-whams i Letters from the Soatb. t vols.— $135 
andOpinionaof LaaneeiotLangstaff, Koningsmarke ; or. Old TiflM* in thf 
Bsq.,andochan. 4 vol*. | Now World. 8 Tola. 



NOVELS, TALES, ETC. 



The Diverting History of John Bull and 

Brother Jonathan. 
Talea of the Good Woman. 2 vols. 

The Dutchman's Fireside. 2 vols. 

Westward Ho ! 2 vols. 
The Mook of St. Nicholas.— 63 cents. 
New Pilgrim's Progress. 
The Three Wise Men of Gotham.— 03 
oeou. 



John Bull in America. 

Winter Nights' Entertainments. 

The Atlantic Cluh-book. By Panldiag 

and others. 3 vols. 
Tales of Glauber Spa. By Paulding 

and others. 2 vols. 
A Life of Washington. 2 vols. ISma 

Slavery in the United States. ISroo^— 



MISS SKDaWICKlB WORn. 



A New-Eni^and Tale. 12mo. 

The Linwoods ; or, Sixty Years since 
in America. S vols. 12mo. 

Live and let Live; or, Domestic Ser- 
vice Illustrated. In one vol. ]8mo. 



The Poor Rich BCan and the Rich Poor 

Han. ]8mo. 
A Love Token Ihr Children. ]8mo. 

Stories for Toiug Persons. 18mo.— > 
45 cents. 



JAMKS'S WORKS. 12mO. 



Richelieu ; a Tale of France. 2 vols. 

Damley ; or, the Field of the Cloth of 

Gold. 2 void. 
De I'Orme. 2 vols. 
Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers in 

Arms. 2 vols. 
Benry Masterton ; or, the Young Cav- 

alier. 2 vols. 
Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt of 

Ghent. 2 vols. 
The Adventures of John Marston Hall. 

2 vols. 
The Gipsy. A Tale. 
One in a Thousand; or, the Days of 

Henry Quatre. 
The Desultory Man. 2 vols. 
Attila ; a Romance. 2 vols. 
The Robber. 2 vols. 
The tJuguenot ; a Tale of the French 

Protestants. 2 vols. 



Charles Tyrrell ; or, the Bitter BloM. 

2 vols. 
The Gentleman of the Old School. 1 

vols. 
Henry of Guise ; or, the States ofBloli. 

2 vols. 
The King's Highway. 2 vols.— 90 ell. 
The Man-at- Arms ; or, Henry de Car* 

ons. 2 vols. 
Corse de Leon; or, the Brigand. S 

vols. 12ma 
The above novels, bound in sheep, te 

38 vols. 
The String of Pearls.— 50 cents. 
The Club- book. Bv James and otheift 

Blanche of Navarre. A Play .—20 cents. 
History of Chivalry and the Crusades. 

ISmo. 
History of Charlemagne. ISmo. 

cents. 



siMMs's WORKS. ]2mo. 



Martin Faber; the Story of a Criminal, 
dec. 2 vols.— $1 25. 

Guy Rivers; a Tale of Georgia. 2 vols. 
—♦1 25. 

The Yemassee ; a Romance of Caro- 
lina. 2 vols.— $1 25. 



The Partisan ; a Tale of the RevoIatiOB* 

2 vols. 
Mellichampe ; a Legend of the Santos. 

2 vols. 
Pelayo; a Story of the Goth. 2v<ds.^> 



rilLDINO AND SHOLLSTT. 12m0. 



The History of Tom Jone.**, a Foundling. 
By Henry Fielding, Esq. With a 
Memoir of the Author, by 1'homas 
Roscoe, Esq., and lUustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 2 vols. 

The History of Amelia. By Henry 
Fielding, Esq. With Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

Ths Expedition of Humphry Clinker. 
By T. Smollett, M.D. With a Me- 
moir or the Author, by T. Bosoos, 



Esq., and Illustrations by Georgt 
Cruikshank. 

The Adventures of Roderick Random. 
By T. Smollett, M.D. With Illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank.— 88 
cents. 

The Adventures of Gil Bias of Santil- 
lane. Translated l>om the French (tf 
Le Sage, by T. Smollett, M.D. To 
which is prefixed a Memoir of the ' 
Author. By T. Roscoe. IllustnCed 
by Craikshink. 8to1«. 

d3 



NOVELS, TALES, ETC 



Tbe HoQr and the Man. By Harriet 
M onineau. S vols. 12nfK>. 

Tbe Quadroone. By J. H. Ingrabam, 
Esq. 3 Tola. 12mo. 

The Budget ofthe Bubble Family. By 

Lady Lytton Bulwer. S vola. J2mo. 

— 90 cents. 
Tbe Countess Ida. A Tale of Beriin. 

By Theodore 8. Fay, Esq. S toIs. 

12ino. 

Love's Progress. By Mrs. GUman. 
12mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Michael 
Armstrong, the Factory Boy. By 
Mrs. TroUope. 3 vols. ISmo.— 00 
cents. 

Preferment ; or, my Uncle the Eari. 
' 2 vols. 12mo. 

TTbe Courtier of the Days of Charles 
n. With other Tales. By Mrs. 
Gore. S vols. 12mo. 

MortonVi Hope. S y<A». ISmo. 

Marian ; or. a Young Maid*s Fortune. 
Bv Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 3 vols. 13nM>.— 
00 cents. 

Sydney Cliinon; or, Vieissitudes in 
both Hemispheres. A Tale of tbe 
19th century. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Deerbrook. By Miss H. Martineao. 2 
Tols. 12mo. 

Cheveley ; or, the Man of Honour. By 
Lady Bulwer. S vols. 12mo. — 00 
cents. 

Charles Vincent ; or, the Two Clerks. 
A Tale of Mercantile Life. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

CHafar al Barmeki ; a Tale ofthe Court 
of Haruun al Rascbid 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Burton ; or, the Sieges. By the Author 
of <* Lafitte,'' &.C. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Captain Kyd ; or, the Wizard of the 
Sea. By the Author of " Burton," 
fcc. 2 vols. I2mo. 

George Balcombe. 2 vol& 12mo. 

Elkswatawa ; or. the Prophet of tbe 
West. 2 vol«. 12mo. 

Sheppard Lee. Written by Himself. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Constance Latimer ; or, tbe Blind Girl. 
With other Tales. By Mrs. Enuna 
C. Embury. 18mo. 

Alien Prescott; or, the FortouM of a 
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New-England Boy. By Mra. T. 
i^edgwick. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Spy : a Tale ofthe Neutral Ground. 
By J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. ISmo.— 8S 
cents. 

Outre Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond tbi 
Sea. By Professor M. W. Longfel« 
low. 2 vols. i2ino. 

Norman Leslie ; a Tale of the Preseat 
Times. ByT.S.Fay. 2vol8.]2ma 

Dreama and Reveries of a Quiet Mai. 
ByT. 8. Fay. 2vol8. 12mo. 

Herbert Wendall ; a TUe of tbe Revo- 
lution. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Paul Ulric ; or. Adventures of an En* 
thusiast. By Morris Mattsom, £s^ 
2 vols. ]2ma 

Cromwell. By H. W. Herbert, Esq. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Miriam Coffin ; or, the Whale Rsbcr* 
men. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tbe Cavaliers of Virginia. By W. A. 
Carutbera, M.D. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Blackboard ; a Pafte firom tbe OAoaui 
History of Philadelphia. 2 volSi 
12mo. 

Talea and Sketches, snch as they an. 
By Wni. L. Stone. 2 vols. ISmo.— 
•125. 

Tales and Sketches by a Country 
Schoolmaster. By Wm. Leggett. 
I2mo. 

Novellettes of a Traveller; or, Oddi 
and Enda from the Knapsack- of 
Thomas Singularity, Jourueymaa 
Printer. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Whigs of Scotland ; or, the Last 
of the Stuarts. 2vol8.12mo. 

Haverhill ; or, Memoirs of an Officer 
in the Army of Wolfe. By J. A. 
Jones. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Prince and the Pedler. By the 
Author of " The Heiress." 2 vols. 
12mo 

The C^abinet Minister. By Mrs. Gon, 
Author of ** Hungarian Tales," 4ce. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Recollections of a Housekeeper. By 
Mrs. Gilman. ]8mo. 

Recollections of a Southern Matron. 
By Mrs. Gilman. ISUio. 

Lord Roldan. By Allan Cunningfaaok 
12mo. 

The Diary of tDesennny^ ISm— 
I . 4ft cents. . 



KOTELS, TALES. ETC. 



Bume; or, tbe Iroa Rule. By Mn. 
Stickney. 12ino. 

The Three Eras of Woman'i Life. By 

E. EUoa Smith. 12fno. 
The Self-Condemned. 12mo. 

nakner. By Mn. Shelley. ISmo.—- 
63 cents. 

Blories of the Sea. By Capt. Marryat 
12mo. 

The Doctor, ice. ]2mo. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. By Capt. 
Marryat. 12mo.— 45 cents. 

Cricbton. By W. H. Ainsworth. 3 
Tols. 12mo. 

Mahmoud. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Conti the Discarded, See, By H. F. 
Chorley. 3 toIs. ]2mo. 

The Toung Duke. By Disraeli. 3 
Tols. 12mo.— 80 cents. 

Contarini Fleming. By D'Israeli. 8 
Tols. 12mo. 

Tbe Youth and Manhood of Cyril 
Thornton. By Hamilton. 8 Tois. 
12mo. 

Anastaaius ; or, Memoirs of a Greek. 
By Hope. 3 vols. 13nio. 

Adventures of Caleb Williams. By 
Wm. Godwin, Esq. 3 vols. 13mo.— 
65 cents. 

Cloudesley. By Godwin. 3voIs. 18mo. 
— ^70 cents. 

De Vere; or, the Man of Independence. 
By Ward. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Smuggler. By Banim. 8 vols. 

ISmu. 
The Mayor of Windgap. By Banhn. 

13mo. 

Evelina ; or, the History of a Toung 
Lady*s Introduction to the World. 
By Miss Bumey. 3 vols..l3mo.— 85 
eents. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. By Mrs. Jameson. 8 vola 
13mo. 

Tutti Frutti. By Prince Puckler Mus- 
kau. 2 vols. 12mo.— 50 cents. 

The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols. ISmo. — 
90 cents. 

Mephistophiles in England; or, Con- 
fessions of a Prime Minister. 2 vols. 
]3mo. 

Eecollections of a Chaperon. By Lady 
Dacre. 2 vols. ISmo. 

Tiles of the Peerage and the Peasantiy. 
By Lady Dacre. 8 vols. 18mo.— 85 
eeota. 
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My Lift. By the Author 'if <* Storiai 
of Waterloo." 8 vols. 13mo.--8ft 
cents. 

Wild Sports of the West. Bythesaras 
Author. 3 vols. 13mo. 

The Most Unfortunate Man in tb« 
World. By Capt. Chamier. 8 vols. 
13mo. 

The Young Muscovite ; or, the Poles in 
Russia. SameAuthOT. 3vols. ]3mo. 
—90 cents. 

The Exile of Erin ; or, the Sorrows of 
a BasbAil Irishman. 3 vols. 13mo. 
— 80 cents. 

Mel moth the Wanderer. By Maturin. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Valerius. By Lockhart. 8 vols. 13ino. 
— 85 cents. 

The Outlaw. By Mrs. S. C. Halt. S 
vols. ISmo. 

Henri Quatre; or, the Days of the 
League. 3 vols. ISmOk 

Two Old Men's Tales. 8 vols. ISmo* 
— 80 cents. 

Tales of the Woods and Fields. Sams 
Authoc ISmo. 

Bernardo del Carpio. By Montgomery. 
ISmo. 

The Heiress, 3 vols. 13mo.— 85 cents. 
The Diary of a Physician. 3 vols. 18mo. 

The Merchant's Clerk, Sec, Same An- 
thor. ISmo. 

France, In 1839-30. By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Romance of History — France. By 
Ritchie. 3 vols. ISmo. 

Romance of History— Italy. By Mae- 
farlane. 3 vols. ISma 

Speculation. By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. 
ISmo. 

The ReAigee In America. By Mrs. 
Troilope. 3 vols. ISmo. 

The Sketch-book of Fashion. By Mrs. 
Gore. 3 vols. ISmo. 

Zohrab the Hostage. By Morier. S 
vols. ISino. 

Waverley ; or, 'tis Sixty Years Sinoa. 
By Sir Waller Scott. 8 vols. ISmo. 

Village Belles. Svols. I2mo. 

Chronicles of the Canongate. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 8 vols. ISmo.— "^0 
eents. 

Maxwell. By Theodore Hook. 8vol% 
ISmo. 

85 



SCHOOL DISTRICT LIfiRART. 



Frank Orby. By one of tbe EleTeo. 
2 tola. 12flM 

Count Robert of Paris. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 3 vols. 12010. 

Tke Younger Son. ByTrdawney. S 
vole. 12010. 



The Abbess, 
vols. laoML 



By Mrs. Tndlope. S 



Sottthennan. By John Gait. S vols. 
ISmo. 

The New Forest. By Smith. S vols. 
13mo. 



Tales of the Eariy Ages. By SaUk 
S vols. 12aM>. 

The Oxonians. StoIs. ISma 

Foscarini ; or, tbe Patrician of Venioi. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Romances of Real LUb. By Mrs, Gon. 

S vols. 12nio. 
Tales of the WeaC S vols. 12mo.-70 

cents. 
Tales of Military Lift. S vols. ISmo. 

Peace Campaigns of a Comet 3 foli» 
ISmo. 



THE 



SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY; 



BMBRAOINO 



filtTOKY, ▼OTAOB8 AND TBAVEL8, BIOORAPRT, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, THE PHYSICAL SCIBNCE8, AORICULTURB, MANUFAC- 
TURB8, ARTS, COMMBRCB, BBLLB8 LBTTBB8, THB HIS- 
TOBY AND PHILOSOPHY OP EDUCATION, &,C. 



THB PIB8T 8BBIE8— PRICE $20, INCLUDINO A CA8B. 



1, 2. A Life of Washington. By J. 
K. Paulding, Esq. In 2 vols. 
With Engravings. 

3. The Poor Rich Man and the Rich 
Poor Man. By Miss Sedgwick. 

4, 5. The Swiss Family Robinson; 
or, Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Des- 
ert Island. 2 vols. Engravings. 

6,7. The Natural History oflnsects. 
In 2 vols. With Engravings. 

8. The Son of a tienius. By Mrs. 
Hofland. With EngravingSv 

9, 10, 11. American History. By the 
Aulhor of '* American Popular 
Lessons." Engravings. 3 vols. 

It. American Revolution. By B. 
B. Thatcher, Esq. Engravings. 

13, 14. The Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. By J. G. Ijockhart, Esq. 
In 2 vols. With Portraits. 

15. The Principles of Physiology, ap- 
plied to the Preservation of Health, 
and to the Improvement of Physi- 
cal and Mental Education. By 
Andrew Combe, M.D. 

16.17. Indian Traits ; being Sketch- 
es of the Manners, Customs, and 
Character of the North American 
Natives. By B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 
2 vols. With Engravings. 

48. NarratIVs of Discovery and Ad- 

00 



venture in AfHca. From the Ea^ 
lieat Ages to the Present Tini0> 
By Professor Jameson, and James 
Wilson and Hugh Murray, Esqn. 

19. The American Forest ; or, Vn* 
cle Philip's Conversations with 
the Children about the Trees of 
America. With numerous En- 
gravings. 

20. A Popular Guide to the Observa*. 
tion of Nature ; or. Hints of In* 
ducement to the Study of Natural 
Productions and Appearances, in 
their Connexions and Relations. 
By Robert Mudie. Engravings. 

21. Perils of the Sen; being Au- 
thentic Narratives of Remarkable 
and Affecting Disasters upon tb6 
Deep. With Engravings. 

22. Inquiries concerning the Intel- 
lectual Powers, and the Investiga- 
tion of Truth. By John Aber- 
crombie. 

23. Lectures on General Uterature, 
Poetry, &e By Jas. Montgomery. 

24. Celestial Scenery ; or, the Won- 
ders of the Planetary System dis- 
played. Illustrating the Periee- 
tions of Deity and a Plurality of 
Worlds. By T. Dick, LL.D. En- 
gravings. 

Sd. Palestine^ or tlw Holy Lani 



SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 



From the Earliest Period tn the 
Present Time. By the Uev. M 
Russell, LL.D. Eiif^ravings. 

26. History of Chivalry and the 
Crusades. By G. P. R. Jamos 
Engravings. 

97. I'he Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
By David Brewster, LL.D. 

28. Live and Let Live. By Miss 
Sedgwick. 

29, 30. The Chinese. A General 
JOescriptiou of the Empire of Chi- 
na and its Inhabitants. Hy John 
F Davis, F.R.S. Engravings. 

SL An Historical Account ofthe Cir- 
cumnavigation of the Globe. En- 
gravings. 

32. The Life and Actions of Alex 
ander the Great. By the Rev. J. 
Williams. With a Map, &c. 

33,34. Letters of Euler on Different 
Subjects of Natural Philosophy. 
Addressed io a German Princess. 
Translated by Hunter. With 
Notes, and a Life of Euler, by Sir 
David Brewster; and Additional 
Notes, by John Griscom, LL.D. 

35. Memoir of the Life of Peter the 
Great. By John Barrow, Elsq. 
Portrait. 



36, 37. The Life of OIlTer Cromwell. 
By Rev. M. RusseU, LL.D. In 2 

TOls, 

38. On the Improvement of Society 
by the Difi\i^n of Knowledge. 
By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

39. The Earth : its Physical Condi- 
tion an<l most Remarkable Phe- 
nomena, By W. Mullinger Big- 
gins. Engravings. 

40. The Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings. By John Abercrombie. 
M.D,, F.R.S. 

41. 42. Memoirs of Celebrated Fe> 
male Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. 2 vols. 

43. History of Virginia. By Uncle 
Philip. With Engravings. 

44. The Ornaments Discovered. By 
Mary Hughs. With Engravings. 

45. Natural History ; or, Tools and 
Trades among Inferior Animals. 
By Uncle Philip. EngraTinga. 

46, 47. The Whale-fishery and the 
Polar Seas. By Uncle PhUip. 

48. Lives and Voyaijes of Early Navi- 
gatora. Portraits. 

49, 50. History of New-Tork. By 
William Donlap. With Engra- 
vings. 



THC SECOND SERIES— PRICE $2U, INCLUDING A CASE. 



51,52. Lifeand Works Of Dr. Frank- 
lin. With a Portrait. New Edi- 
tion. In 2 vols. 

53, 54. The Farmer's Instructor; 
consisting of Essays, Practical 
Directions, and Hints for the Man 
agement of the Farm, Garden, dee. 
By the Hon. Judge Buel. With 
Engravings. In 2 vols. 

55, 56. 'J he Pursuit of Knowledge 
under 1 )ifiicu Ities. Ill ustrated by 
Memoirs of Eminent Men. 

57. Animal Mechanism and Physi- 
ology ; being a plain and familiar 
Exposition of the Structure and 
Functions of the Human System. 
Designed for the Use of Families 
and Schools By John H. Gris- 
com, M.I). Engravings. 

58. The Elephant as he exists in a 
Wild State and as he has been 
made subservient, in Peace and in 
Wa , to the Purposes of Man. 

69. Vegetable Substances used for 
the Food of Man. Engravings. 

60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65. Universal His- 
tory, ftom the Creation of the 
WorlJ to the Decease of George 
HI., 1820. By the Hon. Alex. 
Eraser Tvtler and Rev. E. Nares, 
]>.D. Edited by an American. 



66. Illustrations of Mechanics. By 
Professors Moseley and Renwick. 
With Engravings. 

67. Narrative of Discovery and Ad- 
venture in the Polar Seas and Re> 

Sions. By Professora Leslie and 
ameson, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 
With Maps, &c. 

68. 69. Palsy's Natural Theology, 
with Illustrative Notes. By Henry 
Lord Brougham, K.G.H., F.R.S., 
L. & E. With numeroua Wood- 
cuts. To which are added Pre- 
liminary Observations and Notes. 
By Alonzo Potter, D.D 

American Biography. Edited by 
Jared Sparks, Esq., viz, : 

70. Life of John Stark, by K. Erer- 
ett.— Life of Charles Brockden 
Brown, by W. H. Prescott.—Iife 
of Richard Montgomery, by Jfriui 
Armstrong ->Life of Ethan Allen, 
by Jared Sparks. With a Fot- 
trait. 

71. Life of Alexander Wilson, by 
Wm. B. O. Peabody.— Life of Cap- 
tain John Smith, by George 8. Hil- 
liard. Portrait. 

72. Life and Treason oTBenediet Ar- 
nold, by Jared Sparks. With a 
Fortran. 
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73. Life of Anthony Wajme, by J. 
Armstronc.— Life of Sir Henry 
Vane, by C. W. Uphain. With a 
Portrait. 

74. Life of John Bitot, tbe Apoatle 
of the Indians, by OMtm Fran- 
cis. Portrait. 

7ft. Life of WiUiam Piokney, by 
Henry Wheaion. — Life of William 
Eiiery, by B. T. Cbanoing.— Life 
of Cotton Mather, by Wm. B. O. 
Peabody. Portrait. 

76. Lifb of Sir WUIiam Phips, by 
Francis Bowen.— Life of Israel 
Putnam, by OliTer W. B. Pea- 
body. — Memoir of Lucreiia Maria 
UavidsoD, by Miss Sedgwick.— 
Life of David Rittenhouse, by 
James Reawick. Portrait. 

77. Life of Jonathan Edwards, by 
Samuel MUler.— Life of DsTid 
Brainerd, by Wm. B. O. Peabody 
Portrait. 

78. Life of Biron Steuben, by Fran- 
eis B«w«ii.— Life ofsSebastian Ca- 
boc, to ClHurles lliiyward, Jr.— 
Life Of William Eaton, by Corne- 
lias C. Felton. Portrait. 

70. Li te of Robert Fulton, by J. Ren- 
trick.— Life of Henry Hudaon, by 
Henry R. CleTcland.— Life of Jo- 
seph Warren, by Alexander H. 
Everett.— Life of Father Mar- 
quette, by Jared Sparks, Esq. 

80. The Travels and Researches of 
Alexander Von Humboldt. By 
W. Macgillirray, A.M. With En- 
gravings. 

81. The HisttNry of Greece. By Dr. 
Goldsmith. Prepared by the Au- 
thor of ''American Popular Les- 
sons,*' dec. 

88. Natural History of Birds; their 
Architecture, Habits, dec. With 
numerous Engravings. 

83. Familiar lUusirations of Natural 



Philosophy, selected principally 
from Daniell% Chemical Philoso- 
phy. By James Renwick, LL.D. 
With numerous Engravings. 
84, 85. Selections frem the Specta- 
tor : embracing the most mierest 
ing Papers by Addison, Stoele- 
and others. 

86. The Blementa of Geology, for 
Popular Use: containing a De- 
scription of the Geological Forma- 
tion and Mineral R«»8ourcesof the 
United States. Hy Charles A. 
Lee, A.M., M.D. With Numerous 
Engraving 

87. The History of Room. By Dr. 
Goldsmith. Edited by H. W. Her- 
bert, Esq. 

88. A Treatise on Agriculture ; com- 
prising a coneise History of its 
Origin and Progress ; the present 
Condition of tbe Art abroad and 
at home, and the Theory and 
Practice of Husbandry. To which 
is added a Dissertation on the 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden. By 
General John Armstrong. With 
Notes by the Hon. Judge Buel. 

89. Natural History of Quadrupeds. 
Numerous Engravings. 

00. Ciiaptars Chymistry, applied to 
Agriculture. A new Translation, 
with valuable Selections from Sir 
Humphrey Davy and others. 

OL Lives of the Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. By N. 
Dwighl. One vol., large 13mo. 

03, 03. 04, 05. Pluiarch*a Uvea. 
Translated from the Original 
Greek ; with Nottts, critical and 
historical ; and a Life of Plutarch 
By John Langhome, M.D., and 
William Langhorne, M.A. Caie- 
Ailly corrected, and printed ftom 
the last London Edition. In four 
large 13mo. vols. 



THB THIRD SERIES. — PRICE ^20, INCLUDING A CASE. 



06, 07. The History of the United 
States. By the Hon. S. Hale. (An 
original work, written expressly 
for this Library.) 

08. Letters on Natural Magic. By 
Sir D. Brewster. 

09. Applications of the Science of 
Mechanics to Practical Purposes. 
By James Renwick, LL.D. Nu- 
merous Engmvings. 

100, 101. Voyages for the Discovery 
of a Northwest Passage from tbe 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and a Nar- 
rative of an Attempt to reach the 
North Pole. By Sir W.£ Parry, 

98 



Capt. R.N., F.R.S. With Engra- 
vings. 

102, 103, 104, 105,106. The History 
of England. From the Earliest 
Period to 1839. By Thomas 
Keightley. With Notes, dec., by 
the American Editor. 

107, 108. Life of Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry. By 1 jeut. A. Slidell 
Mackenzie, Authcnr uf **A Year 
in Spain," dec. Portrait. 

109. 1 10. The Life and Works ofDr. 
Oliver Ooldamith. By Washing- 
ton Irving. Portrait. 

111,113. AuBUitoiteaiMidDMchp- y 
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